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DEDICO este volumen a los periodistas de la Argentina, cuyo 
espiritu es incansable, cuya resolucion de restituir la democracia 
en la patria atormentada jamas ha vacilado, y sin cuya co- 
operacion no hubiera side posible recopilar este material, con la 
esperanza de que la difusion de lo mucho cuya publicacion les es 
prohibida, contrfbuya al restablecimiento de las libertades por 
cuya defensa luchan valientemente. 

TO the newspapermen of Argentina, whose spirit is unflagging, 
whose determination to restore democracy to their troubled land 
has never faltered, and without whose help this Diary could not 
have been written, this book is dedicated in the hope that the 
world’s knowledge of some of those things which they themselves 
could not print may help to restore the freedoms for which they 
are fighting. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY RICHARD CLAY AND COMPANY, LTD., 
BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 



FOREWORD 

By Allan Chase 


We ARE WINNING the war in Europe, holding our own in Asia 
and losing the peace in Latin America. Under our uplifted Anglo- 
Saxon noses more than one Latin-American nation has already 
taken the fascist plunge, and others are getting set to follow. Latin 
America is a lot closer to us, physically, than Pearl Harbour or 
Dieppe. Which means that if most of Latin America goes fascist, 
particularly if our appeasement of Spanish fascism at the same 
time permits Spain to come out of this war as a disguised fascist 
State (England wants a monarchy in Madrid, and Washington is 
toying with a number of Spanish Girauds and unhorsed Lavals 
yclept Jordana, Beigbeder and Gil Robles)—well, it means a third 
world war in less than twenty years. Because any fascist State in 
Spain, no matter who thinks he is the father, will remain a State 
under control of the German chemical, industrial and financial 
cartels. And the unique characters who run these outfits get an 
itch to conquer the world every twenty years. 

If this third world war is prevented, it will be because those 
wonderful Spanish republicans who tried their damnedest to 
knock off Hitler at the very start of World War II will,, within the 
next twelve months, succeed in establishing a Spanish Republic 
and hanging not only Franco but also all the fascist fakers who 
have such a high standing with men like Carlton Hayes and 
Samuel Hoare. It will also be because warnings such as the one so 
powerfully worded by Ray Josephs in this book will reach enough 
American ears. 

Josephs has been covering what my friend John Lear correctly 
terms The Forgotten Front” of this war since the day, well before 
Pearl Harbour, when he flew to Buenos Aires as a gringo reporter 
and remained to become one of the few serious American journal¬ 
ists to cover Latin America in the past decades. Today, if men 
like Josephs and Allen Haden of the Chicago Daily JVews were to 
leave Latin America, we should be left with scarcely an American 
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observer on the scene who—to my knowledge, at least—is capable 
of evaluating and reporting the momentous news of the day. 

A word about gringos with portable typewriters. There are 
three kinds of gringo writers who destroy our prestige in Latin 
America. There are, in order of undesirability, (i) the one- 
country blitzer, (2) the all-country blitzer and (3) the gringa, or 
the female of the species. The one-country blitzer is a modest 
fellow who, armed with a contract from a weekly magazine, a 
letter from a book publisher and a rare capacity for liquor, des¬ 
cends upon a given Latin-American nation (generally Mexico), 
talks to the American Ambassador, the heads of the local Ameri- 
can-British colony, to the country’s leading fascists (who are 
generally well-heeled, and of course deny that they are fascist), to 
the editor of the nation’s largest newspaper (generally owned by a 
Spanish Falangist), and then produces {a) an interview with the 
nation’s President for the magazine and {h) a book analyzing the 
nation’s history, culture and total unreadiness for democracy and 
a high standard of living, particularly high wages. Naturally, this 
pundit speaks not a word of Spanish, nor does he make any 
attempt to find out what the common people think. Neither do 
the all-country blitzer (2) or the gringa (3) know the language or 
meet the people. It takes the one-country blitzer about two weeks 
to “do” a country; the all-country blitzer spends at least five weeks 
touring the twenty nations of Latin America, and it is a canard to 
say that he spends all his time in airplanes; sometimes the 
weather forces him to spend a day on the ground, generally in a 
bar. 

Ray Josephs, who will be celebrated in future histories of jour¬ 
nalism as one of those hardy pioneers who proved to Latin Ameri¬ 
cans that not zXlyanqui reporters are gringos, also proves in this 
book that the problems of Latin America are not quite as simple 
as the gringos would have you believe. He also proves that the 
problems of our sister Republics are also oqr problems. Particu¬ 
larly the problem of fascism. 

I know that it sounds old hat, but fascism is still the Number 
One problem of the world. Ray Josephs, in this book, has analyzed 
and chronicled the story of the coming of fascism in Argentina. 
It is a story which should be made part of the common knowledge 
of all Americans, particularly those who make our foreign policy. 
And, as Josephs tells it, it is a story which never becomes dull. 
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This, I imagine, is because Josephs has a very lively style, and also 
because he is a man of parts. He is, at one and the same time, 
the Argentine correspondent for PM and Variety —which means 
that in the heat of a political crisis Josephs can and does receive 
cables from both editors. PM^s Vic Bernstein will want to know 
‘Tnner significance latest Peron decree in re university curri- 
culae”, while Variety's Abel Green will demand of Josephs the 
answer to “How’s by Hollywood pix with hix in stix?” You will 
find the answers to both questions in the pages of this book. 

Few books on the course of this war affect Americans as directly 
as does Argentine Diary, It is beyond doubt one of the most valu¬ 
able books written by an American since this war began; that it 
should at the same time be entertaining is merely an added 
attraction. 

Mew Torky 
April ig, 1944. 




INTRODUCTION 

Two EARTH-SHAKERS HIT Argentina the warm night of 
January 15, 1944. 

The whole flat pampa^ the Andes from La Quiaca down to 
the extreme tip of remote Tierra del Fuego, quivered with the 
vomiting of the earth below, and all Argentina trembled. 

The second earth-shaker packed just as much of a punch, but 
its effects were not so immediately apparent. It wasn’t until ten 
days later that our hemisphere’s lone neutral was jolted off the 
fence to which it had clung with bitter-end desperation. 

In point of immediate importance, on that night of January 15th, 
the blow of the quake up in the little wine-pressing town of San 
Juan in the rich Mendoza district crowded everything out of the 
way. But as the inner circle of Argentina’s new military regime— 
in locked-door session in Buenos Aires’ ancient Casa Rosada—des¬ 
perately telephoned and radioed for more details of the terremoto 
that had in less than a minute crushed San Juan into a horrible 
mass of dead and dying under broken buildings, there was another 
thought on their minds: a virtual ultimatum from the United 
Nations had arrived a few hours before, making it clear that the 
Argentine mask of neutrality, which gave the Axis its last gate¬ 
way to the hemisphere, would have to be dropped, and that it was 
now or never. 

Of the two earth-shakers, the one that worried the Argentine 
militares most was the latter. Rich, bountiful Argentina, they were 
certain, would know how to take care of the still uncounted San 
Juan victims. In fact, the quake might turn out to be a pretty good 
thing politically, for, if handled properly, it could, in the common 
name of humanitarianism, provide a golden opportunity to enlist 
support from the increasingly growing opposition to the military 
regime. 

But the ultimatum—that was another thing ! Abandoning neu¬ 
trality—which first looked like abandoning the Axis—might pitch 
the Government of the coroneles (the notorious Colonels’ GOU 
[Grupo Oficiales Unidos]) from power; it might even put an end 
to the kind of authoritarianism they were planning for Argentina 
and for Latin America. 



Less than a month has passed.as this is being written. The count 
of San Juan’s dead and injured has exceeded even the most pessi¬ 
mistic estimates of that shock-filled night of January 15th. Arg^- 
tina, firmer than ever in the grip of her self-imposed, strong-arm 
regime, has rounded up shelter and care for the victims, pulled 
up her sleeves to rebuild the stricken city and rebounded without 
difficulty. 

The ultimatum has also been met. Argentina has officially 
severed her diplomatic ties with Berlin, Tokyo and their satellites; 
but the coroneles^ although they wobbled and shook, have also 
taken this in their stride and, as with the quake, have turned it 
to their own advantage. 

What is happening and has happened in Argentina is fully as 
important to the hemisphere as anything that occurred before the 
Axis diplomats were handed their passports and bid a hesitant 
adios at the Palacio San Martin. 

Argentina remains the Number One hemisphere question mark. 
And the questions so increasingly posed in Buenos Aires still cast 
an ominous shadow over the Americas. For the issue boils down 
to this: Are we going to win the war and lose Latin America to 
the fascists ? 

There is no denying that Argentina’s break with the Axis is a 
definite victory for Pan-AmWicanism. Officially, the Axis gang¬ 
plank to the New World has been hoisted. But the Trojan horse 
seems to have been rolled in already and set up alongside Buenos 
Aires’ flower-bedded Plaza Mayo. And the new kind of nationalist, 
militarist, Nazi-fertilized brand of fascism clamped on Argentina, 
and already seeping over the borders into many another Good- 
Neighbour Republic, continues a live and actual threat to every¬ 
thing for which we and our United Nations allies are fighting. 

Since fascism is the fundamental issue of this World War, we 
who look forward to building a system of durable world peace can 
hardly afford to ignore this consuming weed in our own back 
yard. And while the fight to rid .the world of'fascism draws closer 
to victory, the battle to root it from our hemisphere has hardly 
begun. 

Step by step, almost as if following a specially prepared blue¬ 
print, the Argentine military oligarchy has been imposing a 
Hitler-Mussoliiii-Franco way of life on Argentina, far more 
dangerous than the liberty-restricting Castillo Government it 
replaced. In the beginning it offered promises; then it took 



stronger measures. Everything it docs not like is labelled “com¬ 
munist” and liq^Mated or abolished. First it disposed of Argen¬ 
tina’s Congress, then the State or Provincial Governments, next 
the democratic organizations and subsequently the leaders of 
democracy’s forces. The political parties have been dissolved to 
lay the groundwork for a State party ‘^New Order”, and with it 
has been imposed a tighter and tighter, vise-like control of the 
Press, the radio, of liberty of expression and freedom of assembly. 
Private enterprise and individual labour unions have ceased being 
either private or individual. 

There are those who pass this oflf as simply the old-fashioned, 
South American pattern of dictatorship, regrettable but not 
serious. But it is far more; it is a growing obstacle to the develop¬ 
ment and progress of the free men of the Americas. It causes, its 
pattern and its future possibilities have been different from those 
of any other nation in our hemisphere. Yet there are similar 
factors existent elsewhere in the Americas, and the virus in 
Argentina’s fascism is strong, tenacious, subtle and contagious, if 
unchecked. 

The Americas and the world have been watching Argentina 
with increasing fear since that mild morning of June 4, ^ 943, wheu 
a comparative handful of self-righteous militates marched a few 
thousand troops into the tree-lined Plaza Mayo, walked out on a 
balcony of the Casa Rosada—^Argentina’s pink White House— 
and proclaimed to a helpful but bewildered throng that destiny 
had at last tapped them to rule the country, save its honour and 
stamp out its decadent liberalism. The world has been unable to 
understand how a tiny military clique in worldly-wise Buenos 
Aires could pick such an outmoded way of life as fascism at the 
very moment when civilized men had pronounced totalitarianism 
on the verge of collapse. Some feel the choice was a sign of political 
stupidity, of putting the pesos on the losing horse almost at the 
finish line. But they have not understood the Argentine militarists 
and the anti-democratic forces which helped produce them. 

This book is one small effort to provide part of that understand¬ 
ing. It is the diary of eight months in Argentina—a record of 
what you might have seen and heard and felt had you been there 
with me—but it is far more than that. 

The fascism that flowered in Argentina in 1943 is not today’s 
doing and has undergone no changes since Argentina cut her Axis 
ties. Those of us who lived and wrote in Buenos Aires saw it com- 



ing. It was no mere crystal-ball gazing. The mould had been cast 
long before Der Fuehrer, II Duce and El Caudillg made it notori¬ 
ous. The Axis model, catalogued and directly quoted for the Rio 
de la Plata by N^zi-fascist and Spanish Falangist propagandists 
and fifth columnists, had new gadgets and a special discount, how¬ 
ever. Anxious to establish the bridgehead for totalitarianism in 
the Americas, the Nazis started on Argentina soon after they 
seized power. Wilhelmstrasse’s plans for Latin America haven’t 
exactly been a secret either. Yet millions of Argentines and other 
Latin Americans, and, more important, those who should have 
been their leaders, seemingly haven’t recognized them, or, recog¬ 
nizing, have not fought them. What’s more—and this is what 
hurts—we norteamericanos^ while basically successful in some other 
Republics of the Americas, failed to start early enough, or work 
hard enough. We failed to help consolidate and convince the vast 
majority of pro-democratic Argentines, not merely that our way 
should be their way, but that it was up to them to do the job 
themselves. We have also failed to demonstrate that freedom and 
a free world do not come on silver platters, stacked on an ample 
victory buffet from which anybody can help himself once the 
legions of democracy have licked the Nazis and the Japs. 

We still have not reached or dynamically inspired our true 
friends in Argentina, and the task, especially now, is no longer 
easy. For the military gang in control has determined not merely 
to impose its own will on Argentina and preserve privilege—its 
own privilege—by fascist methods, but, disregarding the death 
struggle outside her borders, is playing the balance-of-power game 
again, seeking to replace hemisphere solidarity with her own 
brand of ganging-up, professing friendship but quietly plotting to 
sabotage Uncle Sam. 

Spain should have given us a lesson. By allowing the dictator¬ 
ships to capture Spain, while we self-complacently held off in 
accordance with strict non-belligerency, we helped start the 
avalanche that brought on the present war. Latin America, and 
especially Argentina, knew and felt and understood what hap¬ 
pened in Spain. The Argentine people were with the Loyalists. 
But when we stood back and let the dictators move in, we not only 
crushed the hopes of the freedom-loving masses of Spain, and of 
future peace, but of the anti-fascists in Latin America. And we 
helped nurse the ambitions and desires of the military, of the re¬ 
actionary elements, civil and clerical. There is plenty of evidence 



to prove the links between the very kind of military regime Franco 
imposed on Spain and that which his imitators worked up for 
Argentina. It is all there: the Axis-aiding neutrality, the suppres¬ 
sions of the Four Freedoms, the witcn-hunting of every liberal 
element on the charge of communism, the anti-Semitism and 
the compulsory teaching of Madrid’s style of Roman Catho¬ 
licism. 

Argentina and Latin America are not Spain—they are closer, 
mor^ important to us. President Roosevelt’s Good-Neighbour 
policy has been predicated on non-interference in Latin America’s 
internal affairs. Yet we lost the track in Argentina when the 
Ramirez dictatorship took over and we made delivery of our 
recognition without the payment of real pro-democratic pledges. 
We followed the same line of appeasement we had followed in 
Spain. We appeased Argentina, and even though Argentina no 
longer openly appeases Hitler & Co., it is doing Hitler’s work 
under the surface. 

The inspiration for this military order of things in Argentina has 
not come from within the countiy itself. The Argentine people 
have not produced it, but the military mind is something else 
again, and the Nazis have played upon the pride, suspicion and 
personal ambitions—stressing our own past errors—to develop 
what they wanted. We mustn’t forget that the Nazis never give up 
the idea of the next chance; even if they lose this war, they plan, 
as in the past they planned, to use Latin America as the spring¬ 
board for the next try. 

The Argentine question is still many questions. A securely 
entrenched minority has control of Argentina today, a powerful, 
dangerous minority. Argentina is not the only Latin-American 
country with a militarily run dictatorship, for in the school of 
democracy most of Latin America remains in the kindergarten 
class. 

Argentina’s attempt to spread her military-style dictatorship to 
the rest of the Americas was only in its early stages when the Axis 
break came. But enough has happened so far to show its direc¬ 
tion and to prove that cutting the official Axis links will not halt 
it. Whether it’s enough to make us realize that action, vital action, 
is necessary now is another question. Argentina’s military lost no 
time in getting under way its efforts to establish its own Latin- 
American bloc. Fascist elements elsewhere in Latin America had 
long been in touch with similar groups in Argentina, and through 
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them with the Argentine Colonels’ GOU. But it took the Argen-- 
tine coup—and most of all, its qwick acceptance by the rest of the 
Americas—to start the ball rolling. Once the dominant elements 
in the GOU seized control, pushed out those of their rivals who 
favoured going along with the United Nations and the United 
States, and made certain of their hold by a gradual campaign of 
repressioias and liquidations of the opposition, the intensive 
development of the Argentine bloc began. 

Several months before a tiny military group in high, mountain- 
ringed, landlocked La Paz threw out President Peharanda, the 
Bolivian nationalist leader, Victor Paz Estensoro visited Buenos 
Aires, studied the GOU methods at first hand and returned home 
with word that the Argentine military would stand by when Der 
Tag came. Similar groups of fascists have been in Buenos Aires 
since, and today they are back in their own countries. Coup 
attempts have already been tried in Chile, in Peru and else¬ 
where. 

The ‘‘better explanation department”, headed by Argentina’s 
new Ambassador in Washington, Adrian C. Esebbar, hi\s sought 
to pooh-pooh some of the “misunderstandings” which norte- 
americanos have somehow picked up about affairs in Buenos Aires. 
Certain moves have been made which are meant to be interpreted 
as showing the regime really has its heart in the right place. But 
can the military regime be believed ? What does the record show ? 
What is the political philosophy of the leaders, and what are their 
ultimate goals? Can we bring he Argentine military round to 
our way of thinking, or can we persuade the Argentine people to 
do thejob? 

These are vital questions—and they are questions of special con% 
cern to the United States. Anybody who knows the situation in 
Argentina and does not attempt to gloss over realities cannot close 
his eyes to the fact that the guiding and important element in 
Argentina’s long-time attitude towards us has been suspicion, 
jealousy, resentment, misunderstanding and, to a varyincr decree 
dislike of the United States. 

Cornered into a position where there was no choice but to break 
with the Axis, or with the United Nations, the militares' inner 
resentment of the United S pat es has increased even more. The 
Argentine desire to remain lUelf, to grow, perhaps stumblingly 
and with niany mistakes, but to do it on their own, within the 
spirit of their own racial characteristics, religion and constitution. 



has been seized upon by the military to drive home its own fascist 
programme. And the United States approach, well intentioned 
and excellent as it has appeared to us, has failed in Argentina’s 
case because it has tried to create the feeling of the Americas as 
one happy family. 

In the minds of many Argentines-?-not all, but too many—we 
have acted the tutor to a lot of pupils, and that has offended Argen¬ 
tine dignity, of which no people are more conscious; Argentine 
pride, of which few people have more, as well as given the ever- 
watchful Nazis—who have by no means closed up shop in Latin 
America—the best kind of opportunity for their work* The 
Argentine military—quietly, although it was no secret—have, like 
the Nazis, sought to foster a distrust of the United States, not only 
for-their own benefit, but because it helped provide the breeding- 
ground from which they hope some day to spawn an dJiii-yanqui 
Latin America. They are using it to turn the people of Latin 
America against the things for which we are fighting, seeking to 
spread the belief that we desire to expand our holdiiigs in the 
Americas, that we use the Monroe Doctrine to protect Latin 
America from all foreign influence but our own, that we champion 
liberty but want to control and use Latin America. 

We have determined never to return to the systen* of dollar 
diplomacy, toyanqui imperialism and the send-the-Marirxes tactics 
of old. But we haven’t convinced the Argentine people that such 
is our course, now, manana or the day after. 

Until January, 1944, there was a tendency in tl e States to 
divide all Latin America into two camps: Argentina and the 
others. Pan-American unity became our pride and joy, partially 
because we did not examine it too closely. 

Prior to September, 1930, when a military coup led by General 
Jos6 Uriburu seized power in Buenos Aires, Argentina was a demo¬ 
cracy. The Uriburu revolt ended such democracy as there was in 
Argentina, ended it as surely as did Thyssen and Krupp the day 
they decided to throw their powerful fortunes behind Adolf Hitler 
in Germany. To be sute, it was ten years or more between the 
hour Germany’s big business started to support Hitler and that 
crimson second when the Reichstag burst into flames. Nearly 
thirteen years were to elapse between the Uriburu coup and the 
Colonels’ revolt which finally brought fascism to Argentina. 

The only Argentina I have ever known has been a post-Uriburu 
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Argentina. I watched it pass—^inevitably, it seemed—from what 
may be called a stage of “soft” or neo-fascism to “hard” or full- 
dress fascism. I saw what happened to a Latin-American nation 
when the forms of democracy were transformed to hollow mocker¬ 
ies, when it was subjected to the corrosive influences of Axis fascism 
as transmitted through Italian, Nazi and, above all, Falangist 
Spanish organizations, and when, through it all, the foreign 
policies of our own country played into the hands of those foreign 
enemies who were bringing fascism to Hispanic America. It was 
an ugly process to watch. 

The Uriburu revolt of 1930 had its seeds in World War I, which 
saw one-sixth of the world turn to socialism and the reactionaries 
of the rest of the world turn to fascism as the only means of re¬ 
taining what was theirs. In some quarters, such as in Italy and 
Finland, fascism came in immediately. In other countries— 
France, Germany, Spain, to name but three—the reactionaries 
had harder sledding. France had her traditions, and Spain was 
a nation so bent on national liberation that her people overthrew 
both the neo-fascism of Primo de Rivera and the monarchy of 
Alfonso de Bourbon. Germany was pushed into fascism in 1933. 

Long before 1933, Germany’s reactionaries looked to fascism to 
achieve power not only in Germany, but also in many other parts 
of the world. The chemical, industrial and financial cartels which 
helped to create Hitler started to prepare the groundwork for 
world hegemony almost at the same time that they began the 
work of destroying the Weimar Republic. 

One of the chief instruments of this German world-empire 
scheme in Latin America was General Wilhelm von Faupel, of the 
Imperial German Army. He first went to Argentina as a youngish 
instructor of military science in the Argentine War College in 
1912. Two years later he returned to Germany, served the Kaiser 
for the four years of the World War, and then returned to Buenos 
Aires as military counsellor to the Inspector-General of the Argen¬ 
tine Army. He remained with the Argentine Army until 1926, 
when he left to assume a similar post in Brazil. Later he served a 
three-year term as Inspector-General of the Peruvian Army. 

Faupel was an excellent drill mastpr. He was also one of the 
most profound enemies of popular government our century has 
known. He taught the Argentine officers how to drill their troops, 
but he also drilled the officers themselves in the facts of life and 
politics as he saw them. He imported former Reichswehr officers 
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to impart his creed to officers in Argentina and other Latin lands. 
And when he finally left Latin America, it was to become chief of 
the Ibero-American Institute of Nazi Berlin—the agency which 
organized and ran the Italo-German war against the Spanish 
Republic in 1936-39 and created the overseas Falangist move¬ 
ment as the key to fascist penetration in Latin America and the 
Philippines. 

It was the ideology of Wilhelm von Faupel and his German aides 
which found its first expression in Argentina in the Uriburu coup 
of September, 1930. For with the Uiiburu action, as Argentine 
Deputy Raul Damonte Taborda pointed out in his report of 1941, 
“Uriburu attempted to unite all the reactionary forces, give them 
a programme and throw them into action against the democratic 
groups that had survived. He inaugurated the Argentine Civic 
Legion, organized on the pattern of European fascist organiza¬ 
tions. . . . The oligarchic caste that came to power had the 
intention of transplanting certain attitudes of Mussolini and 
Hitler. To get these powers, it tried to annul the rights and dignity 
of the citizens. Lacking a programme that woul,d permit it to 
attract the sympathy of the people, it appealed to the ‘Jewish 
perir and to the ‘red peril’ in order to disguise its real ends.” 

From the fascist standpoint, the only thing wrong with the Uri¬ 
buru coup was the fact that it came a decade too early. It did 
succeed in giving the nation’s most fascist elements a brief but 
sweet taste of absolute power, and it also gave the inherently 
fascist elements in the Army an idea of what remained to be done 
before fascism could be brought to Argentina. 

Then, in April, 1931, there occurred an event which was to 
strengthen the democratic spirit throughout Latin America. The 
people of the Motherland, Spain, achieved a bloodless victory over 
the Monarchy and established their Republic. The triumph of 
the Spanish people forced the world reactionaries who eyed Latin 
America as their oyster to order a strategic retreat. As long as the 
Spanish Republic lived, the peoples of the La tin-American demo¬ 
cracies had before them too perfect a symbol of their own power 
to prevent fascism in their own countries. 

Uriburu had to compromise. Fascism as such was out of the 
question in 1930; Germany was still three years away from the day 
she could help the Uriburus, and Mussolini’s bark was even then 
much stronger than his bite. But it soon became apparent that the 
reactionaries who flocked around Uriburu had made up their 
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minds that such elections as those free-balloting affairs of 1916, 
1922 and 192^ could not be allowed to continue. They won their 
point, and from that day on democracy as we know it was ended 
in Argentina. 

Uriburu himself was sick of cancer, and his henchmen kept 
working on him to go to Europe for an operation. His forces, like 
those of the Perdn Junta today, began purging. They cleaned out 
the Radicals and the socialists they didn’t like, and even thought 
of replacing the democratic Constitution with one of authoritarian 
pattern. Uriburu’s excuse for his actions was that some Way had 
to be found to keep the Radicals from getting their hands into the 
cash boxes once more. The election-fraud method, meaning that 
the “ins” counted the votes, became his solution. 

Strangely enough, the first president to be picked by the Uri¬ 
buru politicos was General Agustin P. Justo. Justo had belonged 
to the Radical Party, but not to the Irigoyen elements against 
which Uriburu had revolted. Like Uriburu, he was supported by 
the antis—the anti-democratic reactionaries and anti-personalist 
groups. He w'^as a strong man who was to keep order, and yet in 
some ways he was pro-democratic. Later, at the end of 1942 and 
early in 1943, he even emerged as the popular hope of Argentina’s 
pro-democratic elements. 

At the time of his presidency, neither Justo nor the people were 
so sure. When Justo’s regime neared its close, he determined to 
pick his successor. It was a scrambled choice, yet more liberal than 
the Conservatives wanted. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz was to be presi¬ 
dent and Ramon S. Castillo vice-president. Ortiz had always been 
a Radical too, yet he was more a middle-of-the-roader. Further¬ 
more, Justo thought he could control him. Castillo, “the little 
professor from Catamarca”, was counted on to attract the Con¬ 
servatives. The team-up was, in a sense, like the Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket, although at the time it happened here, the differ¬ 
ences between the two men were much clearer than they were 
when Cactus Jack and F. D. R. were teamed. So the elections were 
held, the ballots fixed and Ortiz moved in. The Conservatives 
didn’t like it, but they hoped it would work out. They began to 
like it even less when Ortiz displayed a desire to swing the country 
towards lawful elections and democracy once more. As his efforts 
increased,j»his popularity with the people grew. But the Conserva¬ 
tives, the Nazi-inspired nationalists and the German-trained Army 
hierarchy didn’t propose to let Ortiz get too far. The Gonserva- 



tivcs already thought of him as a double-crosser, and even before 
Ortiz, blinded by diabetes, gradually relaxed his hold on the pre¬ 
sidential reins and let them slip out of his hands to Castillo, the 
rift was strong. 

If Ortiz had lived, I believe Argentina would have joined the 
ranks of the other American Republics, severed relations with the 
Axis and done her share in battling the dictatorships. Whether 
the Conservatives and the Axis-influenced Army would have 
allowed it is another question. 

In any case, Castillo, stiff, unbending, colourless, determined 
right from the start that as President he would run things the way 
he and his Conservative coalition wanted things run. Pearl Har¬ 
bour inflamed Argentina as it did the rest of the hemisphere and 
the pro-democratic world. Every Argentine newspaper except the 
outright pro-Nazi rags demanded adherence to the Havana Con¬ 
ference pledges that an attack on one American nation was an 
attack on all. Adherence to the Havana pledges would have 
meant the end of isolation and maybe the end of the Castillo status 
quo. So Castillo came back with his answer. Nine days after the 
Jap attack on Pearl Harbour he imposed a state of siege for all the 
Argentine Republic. It meant Argentina’s United States-pat- 
terned Constitution was suspended for the duration. It meant 
the end of freedom of the Press and the radio. It meant no more 
public assembly without express permission. And, furthermore, 
the police came round to the newspaper offices with another little 
proviso: not only were the papers told not to comment on foreign 
relations, but they were warned against criticizing the state of 
siege. Castillo’s reason was glib for such an ordinarily tight-lipped 
man. Order had to be maintained at all costs and, after all, 
weren’t these difficult times? 

It didn’t take long to discover deeper meanings, however. Jn 
January, 1942, the Foreign Ministers of all the American Republics 
assembled in the freshly refurbished, air-conditioned Itamaraty 
Palace in Rio de Janeiro for their third consultative conference 
and the most severe test hemisphere diplomacy had faced since 
World War II had come to the Americas. The Republics of our 
hemisphere had previously, at Havana, pledged themselves to 
Txnity in principle—but this was the big proving ground. The 
ultimate aim was simple and direct: rupture of all ties, diplomatic 
and commercial, with the Axis; after that, war for those who 
wanted it. At the least, the conference was to find ways and means 
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to deprive the Axis of any foothold it might have in the Americas. 
But while the rest of the Americas were willing, portly, prideful 
Enrique Ruiz Guinazd, Castillo’s spokesman for prudent neutral¬ 
ity, balked and held back. It was a trying week. Finally a com¬ 
promise was worked out, but it was a compromise weakened by 
Argentina’s fence-sitting. The conference, instead of tossing a 
twenty-one-voiced cry of defiance and scorn into the teeth of 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo, agreed to “recommend” that each 
nation sever relations in its own due time. 

The rest of the Americas soon followed through. All but Argen¬ 
tina, and Argentina’s closest good neighbour Chile, had broken by 
the year’s end. But no sooner had Ruiz Guinazu come back to the 
huzzahs of the Nazi Press and the icy silence of the pro-democratic 
papers than Castillo began increasing the steps that were to sap 
the will of resistance from his people and prepare the way for the 
military clique that was even to push him to one side. 

In March, 1942, the bi-annual elections for half the members 6f 
Argentina’s House of Representatives—the Camara de Diputados 
—were held. Castillo, by plastering the country with posters in¬ 
sisting that he “needed a majority in Congress in order to assure 
prosperity”, made his neutrality policy the issue. In the provinces 
where he controlled the vote few were even interested in going to 
the polls, and his men sa^^ed in with little trouble. But in Buenos 
Aires and the big interior city of Cordoba, where Castillo hadn’t 
as yet succeeded in throttling the opposition, the Radicals rolled 
up an impressive score, and proved where the Argentine people 
stood. Nuiperically Castillo was able to muster only 20 per cent of 
the ballots. But he had the last laugh anyway. He still held the 
Senate, and when Congress got rambunctious, he merely ordered 
it to be dissolved. 

His muzzling and his undercover string-pulling gradually dis¬ 
organized the never very solid mass of public sentiment. Keeping 
Argentina neutral also meant neutralizing the opposition, and 
helping the pro-neutrality, Nazi-aided, pro-Axis nationalists. 

In brief, by the time the crucial year of 1943 began, Castillo had 
succeeded in imposing on Argentina precisely the sort of pseudo¬ 
representative Government the German reactionaries, acting 
through Chancellor Bruening, had foisted on the prone body of 
the Weimar Republic. The Castillo regime represented Argentine 
reaction as it was strengthened between the premature Uriburu 
coup and the dawn of New Year’s Day, 1943. Many things had 



happened to strengthen world fascism sihce 
triumph of the Nazis in Berlin, the bir^ of themkiW^l^i^Sp^ 
ment policies of the democracies, tfec $boc}si% of; 

the democratic Powers when Germany and ItOly ieni IteSr 
armies to Spain to destroy the Republic, the triumphs of the 
Nazi Armies in Europe and the Japanese at Pearl Harbour, 
Manila and British Asia—all these strengthened the hand of 
fascism in Argentina. 

As I look over my diary in the days between January i and 
June 4, 1943—the day the Colonels brought full-dress fascism to 
Argentina—certain entries stand out like signposts along the road 
to totalitarianism. There was, for example, my entry of January 
5th, when Argentina still had some men in Congress who opposed 
the regime. 


JANUARY 5TH, 1943 

Deputy Juan A. Solaris who heads the Congressional Committee probing 
Axis activitiesy caused quite a row today when he announced to the news¬ 
men that an official Axis Joint Committer^ in which a Falangist Span h 
Embassy representative plays an important part, is directing and conf olLng 
totalitarian propaganda in South America from headquartei ^ here in F'uenns 
Aires. Solari said that his Committee was alnady ivorking with the Inter- 
American Consultation Committee for the Political Defence of F,e Con¬ 
tinent {this bodyy of which more later y was created aftei the Riu Conf ere we 
and now meets regularly in Montevideo)y which is supposed to In probing 
the Falange. Solari told us that Jose Ignacio Ramosy the Pie^w Attache 
of the eleganty tapestry-hung Madrid Embassyy is the official icp. t sentative 
on this local board. Solari also said that Argeittine Nationalist groups are 
working hand in glove with the Axis and that the Spanish Hispanidad 
front is being employed more and more to attack democracy and Pan- 
American ideals. 

Went to see Solari to get more details. What he had to say confirms 
many a previous suspicion. The Falangists are being used more and more 
by Berlin to sell the Axis tune in Latin America. He indicated that when 
the Consejo de Espanay the official Falange body here, was dissolved by the 
late President Roberto M. Ortiz in Mayy 1939, Franco''s Embassy staff 
just stepped iuy took over all its activitieSy but changed the nameSy and has 
been going full blast ever since. Solari said he knew the identity of many of 
those directing Falange activities here and that too many of them were in the 
Diplomatic Service. He didn't want to mention any nameSy even off the 
record. He did sayy however, that Don Eduardo Aunos, who as Franco's 



boy-financial’-wonder’-wizcLfd recently headed the propaganda-making 
Madrid super-powered Trade Mission here^ had reorganized Falange 
activities in the midst of negotiating the multi-million-peso pact. It wasn^t 
any secret^ he said^ that Spanish boats carrying Argentina meat, wheat and 
other products to Spain were bringing back tons of strongly totalitarian 
propaganda. This stuff, he said, is particularly dangerous because it gets 
across to Latin America through the guise of mutual Spanish-Latin 
American ties of language, religion and race. 

It seems to many of us that neither the majority of people here nor up in 
the States takes this Falange activity in Latin America half seriously enough, 

Solari had to flee Argentina shortly after June 4th. When it was 
too late for his warnings to be fully effective, at least as far as 
Argentina is concerned, he was invited to Washington by our 
Government to tell his story. And at this writing, Washington is 
still appeasing Franco. 

Eight days later, my diary records another important trend of 
the Castillo regime. Here its pre-fascist pattern becomes evident. 

JANUARY 13TH 

The Argentine Asociacion de Periodistas {Newspapermen's Association) 
has forwarded to the Minister of the Interior, Dr, Miguel Culaciatti, a 
petition requesting the lifting of the restrictions which govern dailies and 
magazines here. The ties binding Argentina's Press—once among the finest 
and best in the world—have become stronger in the past few months. 
Suspensions of papers that overstep the Castillo line are on the increase. 
The State of Siege was imposed last December by Castillo, then acting for 
Ortiz, and the explanation given the people was that freedom of the Press 
might affect the country's neutrality; therefore some restrictions were 
necessary. As it has worked out, however, the estado de sitio restrictions 
have served to hinder all the pro-democracy papers, and at the same time 
permit the venom-fanged Axis rags like Pampero to carry on pretty much 
as they please. 

Latest decree, for example, has been the police order forbidding ary paper 
from even mentioning the anti-Axis findings of Solari's Congressional Com¬ 
mittee, Foreign correspondents can file what they please—but they're likely 
to be jacked up and put on the spot if they send out anything which the 
Government doesn't like. 

Within a week, there were two further entries which showed 
how the winds were blowing. 
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JANUARY I 8 th 

Evidence seems to be accumulating that the Spanish Falange^ the Italian 
pro-fascists and the Nazi organizations have^ with the local anti-demo^ 
cratic groups^ formed a militant National Unity Fronts pledged to main¬ 
tenance of Argentine neutrality at all costs. Their newspapers have adopted 
a more or less uniform slogan and are emphasizing nationalism—with 
slogans like Argentina for the Argentines and no foreign interference^\ 
"^Sovereignty^ seems to be another favourite word. 

Their entire platform follows the Axis line to the last detail. There are 
■no coloured shirts—yet—but all the other trappings of Nazi organizations 
are present. 

Chiefly the United Front group seems to be screaming that communists^ 
Jews and Yankees seek to, get Argentina into the war by supporting a cam¬ 
paign to push out Castillo. Some of the nationalist papers are coming out 
frankly and saying that they hope to ""persuade'"^ Castillo to accept an 
extension of his term. Under Argentine law a President may not succeed 
himself but the pretext is that Castillo was not elected. He moved into the 
office following Ortif illness. They are trying to find a way for him to 
continue his occupancy of the Casa Rosada, which means continuance of the 
present foreign policy. 


JANUARY 21 ST 

A meeting was called by anti-Semitic., anti-democratic ex-Governor 
Manuel E. Fresco and his Union Nacional Argentina for all Argentina's 
Nazistooging, nationalist groups. The United Front was certainly 
proved to be a fact. When Fresco announced that his gang was joining 
forces with retired, foul-mouthed General Juan Bautista Molina—who 
heads the Alianza de la Juventud Nacionalisia—""to resist foreign 
imperialism'% the cheers practically shook the building. 

Of course it was all staged—but it was frightening just the same. 
Fresco, a passionate orator, although not as good as he thinks he is, 
pledged himself with frequent and steady cheer-led interruptions, to ^ fight 
the communists and Marxists, the international bankers and the Jewish- 
American imperialists''. 

Molina was there in all his glory, but Fresco stole the show. Molina 
seems to enjoy some special kind of favour with the Government. Charges 
of treason were filed against him as the leader of an unsuccessful revolution 
planned for December, ig40, but they have never been pressed. The fact 
that he might try again never seems to worry Castillo. Or it may be that 
Molina's powerful friends in the Army have plans of their own. 
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On January 22nd I noted in my journal that the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for the Political Defence of the Hemisphere 
in Montevideo was considering the release of another United 
States memorandum giving the details of Nazi espionage in Argen¬ 
tina. Here are my highlights: 

(a) The persistent neutrality which Argentina likes to call her ^^stanT\ 
not only permits the Axis diplomatic missions to operate—which would not 
be so bad—but also allows widespread anti-Allied espionage and sabotage, 
endangering the security of the hemisphere. 

{b) At least ten American nations are directly threatened and much 
property of the American and United Natiojis endangered by this continued 
Axis activity. 

(c) Axis agents include two members of the German Embassy staff who 
organized a system with a series of interlocking groups, so devised that the 
elimination of any one man or one entire group would not affect the work of 
the master organization. 

{d) Besides Argentina, activities affected Brazil^ Colombia, Cuba, Chile, 
Ecuador, the U.S.A., Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela, plus the 
British island of Trinidad and the Dutch island of Aruba. 

{e) The German Embassy organized, directed andfinanced the espionage- 
sabotage programme. 

(f) Diplomatic communications were widely used for the transmission of 
espionage data. 

This certainly slapped back in the teeth of Argentine declarations that she 
was controlling telecommunications in accordance with the pledge taken at Rio. 

This led to quite a scandal in Buenos Aires, but in the end 
Castillo rode out the storm by further clamping down on the Press 
and doing nothing about the Nazis. 

Two days later Chile broke with the Axis. Argentine politicos at 
first ascribed this move to Chile’s hunger for Lend-Lease supplies. 
They were dead wrong. Chile broke with the Axis when the 
people of that neighbouring democracy took to the streets in mon¬ 
ster demonstrations demanding this move. This large-scale revolt 
from below, which forced the fence-straddling Chilean Govei^n- 
ment to reverse itself, threw terror into the hearts of Argentina’s 
reactionaries. After that, things got tougher in Argentina, Press 
restrictions became more numerous, and the country was a step 
closer to fascism. 

Tension mounted that week. An entry in my diary at that time 
is probably typical of the notebooks of all correspondents who 
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were in Buenos Aires then. To a man, we all began to examine the 
possible sources of a fascist coup. We dug up what we could on the 
political, military and clerical supporters of fascism. 


JANUARY 28th 

Have been trying to get together enough detail for a round-up on the 
situation within the Catholic Church here and elsewhere in Latin America. 
It is one of the most vital stories^ if the true state of of airs is to be under¬ 
stood, yet few papers—even the most liberal—dare touch it. They're afraid 
to handle anything that has to do with the Catholic Church. 

My own summation is that the Church here and elsewhere in Latin 
America is being torn in two directions, there are small but powerful liberal 
forces—and a big and probably even .stronger totalitarian majority. 

Army men tell me that there are lots of shifts going on among the upper 
staff officers. General Ramirez^, who took over the Ministry of War from 
Tonazzi last November iSth, hasn't of course given any reason for these 
new assignments. So far it's impossible to discover whether it's mere Army 
routine or if he's pushing men up because of their political stand. 

Tonazzi was an old hand at this kind of shuffling. It was his upping of 
those Army men favouring Justo and the democracies that is supposed to have 
caused Castillo to toss him out. If only we could check up whetiur or not 
Ramirez is promoting pro-Axis officers to important posts, it would be a 
strong indication of what might lie ahead. However, nobody set ms to know 
whether the German gang in the Army is getting the key spots. 

Democratic Argentinian statesmen saw what was coming and 
did what they could to prevent it. Men like Juan Antonio Solari 
kept hammering home as hard as they could the idea that the real 
enemy was not Brazil or Lend-Lease, but the Axis. On February 
5th, for example, he released to the foreign correspondents the full 
text of his report on totalitarian penetration into Argentina 
and the use of the German Tourist Bureau for propaganda and 
espionage. The report, which ran to 30,000 words, showed that 
the German State Railways Information OfRce had distributed 
propaganda from its creation in 1933 until its dissolution in May 
of 1942. What especially hit the Argentine Government in the 
report was a note that former Federal employees were continuing 
their propaganda, getting orders from Berlin and being financed 
by the German Embassy. Esteban Navarro, an employee of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and Guillermo Melchior, an inspector in 
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the radio communications bureau of the Post Office, were both 
identified as being connected with the Nazi group, the latter being 
tagged as a salaried Nazi employee. 

The reaction of the Castillo Government to this expose was 
typical. Interior Minister Miguel Culaciatti informed foreign 
correspondents that henceforth all cable and radio messages must 
be presented in duplicate and accompanied by a translation. In 
other words, a policy of censoring foreign news cables was 
instituted. 

It took the Castillo Government only another day to take the 
next logical step such governments take when the foreign Press 
begins to hint that they are pro-fascist and anti-democratic. 

“We anti-democratic? Nonsense. We can prove we are not!” 
My diary for February 6th tells how they proved it. 

FEBRUARY 6tH 

The Government has apparently become miffed by all the agitation here 
and in the United States about its failure to take steps against anti¬ 
democratic activities. So, instead of moving against the Nazis, it has started 
to clean up the communists. Five communist leaders have been nabbed and 
jailed by CulaciattVs police. The labour delegation which called on him to 
protest was simply told that the Government has outlawed the Communist 
Party {which means any alleged Red can be seized, jailed without trial, 
habeas-corpus or protest) and does not propose to permit communist 
activities. Those who have been picked up include Victorio Codovilla, who 
has been sent down to La Pampa, g§o miles south-west of Buenos Aires, 
Rodolfo Ghioldi, once interned in Brazil and now to be sent some ^oo miles 
north-west of Cordoba; Juan Alvarez^ Juan Riel and Florindo Moretti. 
The idea appears to be to get them outside the federal capital of Buenos Aires, 
where the workers are unsettled, and keep them in some Siberia in the 
interior, where supposedly they canH do anything dangerous. 

Culaciatti also sent wires to all the Governors in the Provinces, asking 
them to report on the measures they have taken since his message of December 
20th, urging that all totalitarian activities—Nazi and fascist, as well as 
communist—be suppressed. I hear plenty of grumbling in the cafes, in 
clubs and elsewhere, that the Government isn't doing anything to bring 
the Nazi spies, indicted last December, to trial. The courts have been on 
vacation, but they have promised that the cases would head the list when the 
Tribunales open. 

It was the same shrill anti-communist line Franco used as his 
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excuse for sending the Blue Legions to fight in Russia, As long as 
Franco got away with it, the Castillo gang felt that this most 
decrepit of political gags still had plenty of virility. Therefore, 
when we began to hear rumours from Montevideo towards the 
middle of the month that the Political Defence Committee was 
going to probe Spanish Falange activities in Latin America, more 
than one member of the foreign-Press colony in Buenos Aires 
expected that Argentina would have to begin to trim her fascist 
sails. 

“Notes have been sent to all Latin American Republics asking 
them to co-operate,” I wrote in my diary on February 15th, the 
day we got the word from Uruguay. “Argentina, keeping in mind 
its recent pact wath Spain, has reportedly bounced back a sharp 
reply which the Committee has already answered. ... I learn 
that the Committee’s action was taken as a result of finding new 
evidence of the close tics between the Nazi-fascists and the Falange 
in Latin-America, especially in Mexico. It’s about time that some 
widespread probe of the espionage being carried on by Madrid on 
behalf of Berlin and Rome is made. If the Committee’s inquiry 
isn’t side-tracked by the State Department appeasers, it may put 
Spanish fascist blow-hot-blow-cold sympathies on the spot. Best 
evidence possible of success in the Falange probe is the bitterness 
with which Nazi-fascist and Falangist publications are already 
attacking the new move.” 

But nothing happened. The Committee was side-tracked. 
Falangist activities were increased. 

They say that you cannot judge a Government without studying 
its leading personalities. I am not certain that I believe in this 
theory any longer, but I dutifully made notes Qn the key men of 
the Castillo regime. I include excerpts describing some of these 
men only because certain of their number, particularly Patron 
Costas, have their personal apologists in the States who claim 
that they could have brought Argentina into the United Nations 
if given a free hand. 

FtSBRUARY I yXH 

It looks as if a deal is set to move Rohustiano Patron Costas, El Negrero 
{the slave-driver)—a fascist if I have ever seen one—into the Presidency 
to succeed Castillo. Patron Costas^ name has been mentioned for quite a 
whik, but yesterday is the first time Castillo has publicly indicated the 
Senate President as his choice. 
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Not many people have any doubt that if the elections go through, 
Castillo's man is going to sail in. The only district where elections are 
fairly honest is in the federal capital of Buenos Aires. Starting with 
Tucumdn, Castillo's gang is making sure of things outside, to make up for 
this. 

Another factor that will help Castillo is that the liberal forces are still 
scrapping among themselves and can't get together to form a Popular Front. 
This is one of Argentina's great weaknesses. The socialists, who are 
strongest in Buenos Aires, are now suggesting that all liberal groups should 
forget differences and back somebody because he is a really big man. 
''Stop scrapping around or trying to back someone with the right party 
membership," they said. The Radicals—who have the majority [but also 
lack leadership)—answered that would be fine, provided they made the 
choice of man. If the pro-deynocratic forces can really get together, it might 
even be that Patron Costas would get a good battle. However, no one really 
believes that the official entry—meaning Patron Costas — isn't going to have 
a walk-over. 

I think Argentina's Socialist Party is probably the most truly pro- 
democratic group in the country—but they're still a minority force. The 
party has a brief history, but a brilliant one. Ih grand old man today — 
and my favourite Argentine politico—is Dr. Alfredo L. Palacios, whose big 
curling mustachios in the old Italian tradition are the cartoonists' delight. 
Palacios has probably sponsored more laws than any other legislator in 
Argentine history. He was the first socialist in this hemisphere to win a 
natiojial seat in the Congress of American Republics, back in In his 
long political career—he only admits to being sixty-two—he has fought duels, 
served as President of the big, liberal La Plata University, carried on a 
lively correspondence with Franklin D. Roosevelt, and eloquently orated his 
way through all sorts of battles. His failing lies on the side of organization 
and planning. Such things in the Socialist Party are left to Dr. Nicolas 
Repetto, who at seventy-two is socialist leader, organizer and brains trust. 
Repetto ran for the Presidency in iggd agauut Ortiz, but lost. Most of 
Repetto's political career has been as a deputy, and he's stood head and 
shoulders above most of the political stooges in Congress here. 

The socialists, constantly strong on denouncing Argentina's many 
political scandals, have always maintained a scandal-frec tradition them¬ 
selves, which is remarkable here. 

Always strong for inter-American solidarity, the socialists have also 
favoured rupture of Axis diplomatic relations^ suppression of Axis activities 
and defence of Parliamentary prerogatives. They've also battled for free¬ 
dom of speech and assembly. Their chief strength comes from the heavy, 
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intelligent labour vote in Buenos Aires. Socialist leaders include^ Dr. 
Mario Bravo {they call him the golden-tongued; he was formerly a Senator 
and is now a Deputy) and something really rare in Latin politics: a 
Russian-born Deputy^ Enrique Dickmann. Both are among the most 
brilliant of Argentine intellects. These men are not only good legislatorsy 
but powerful writers. Argentina Libre and Vanguardia, the socialist 
paperSy contain some of the best topical writing on the continent. The 
socialist weaknessy howevery lies in addiction to theory and philosophy and 
what we might call their lack of praclicaly sound common sense. In an 
essentially agricultural countryy thefve concentrated on Buenos Aires and 
the cities y overlooking the importance of going after the rural sections of the 
population. 

FEBRUARY i8tH 

Some of the boys seem to think Patron Costas is all right and that he^s 
going to string along with us. Bui Tm not so sure. He is an arch¬ 
conservative sugar estanc'iero and industrial czar. Even more significant so 
far is that in his selection tlmTs been no talk of policies or platforms y no dis¬ 
cussions or even pretence of following the demon aiic forms y even though the 
Argentine Cojutitution, patterned on that of the United States, guarantees 
the same freedoms as those enjoyed in the United States. 

The censors held up all outgoing stories te gar ding Patron Costas for 
some time, but finally cleared any of those that werent too critv al. Many 
people think that although Patron Costas might, for business motives alone, 
want to join the United Nations, he is more to be feared than Castillo. He 
is far more active, far stronger and more desirous ofpersonal power than the 
old professor. Up in his native province of Salta he runs things with an iron 
hand. Nazi organizations have long jloiuished there. Many of the Graf 
Spee sailors permitted to escape intetnment arc holding out in Salta. Some 
people say that Patron Costas is pro-British, but I have searched his record 
carefully, and I cannot find the slightest afijnity towards the United Nations 
war aims. He was one of the Uriburu-Justo crowd who made the ig^o 
revolution to oust Irigoyen. If Patton Costas employed Nazi methods 
{before the rise of the Nazis) in his own province, he felt his endjustified the 
means. 

To prevent fascism, you need anti-fascists. This should be axio¬ 
matic. To appeal to anti-fascists in Argentina to prevent fascism 
in their own country, you must appear with clean hands yourself. 
This should also be plain. But there is one man (at least) in our 
State Department who does not see things this way. On March 
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4th and 5th I had the unpleasant duty of recording the following 
notes. 


MARCH 4TH 

jVb wonder Latin-Americans^ and Argentina in particular^ get mixed up 
about Washington's foreign policies. United States Ambassador Carlton 
Haye/ disclosure at Barcelona that Franco Spain is now receiving large 
amounts of North American petroleum^ and other vital supplies^ has caused 
a storm of comment and controversy. The only people who favour it are 
pro-Axis^ pro-totalitarians^ who are being ivhippcd into huzzahs of 
approval by Spanish Falangists. The pro-dcmocratic newspapers and 
organizations just canH make out what if s all about and why Washington 
keeps appeasing Franco that way. The Confederation of Workers of Chile 
has issued a call from Santiago for the suspension of export of all strategic 
materials to Spain. They re not pulling any punches in saying that the 
nitrates^ copper^ sugar ^ etc., shipped to Spain from Chile are being supplied 
to the Axis war machine. Latin Amenca, which in the past few months 
has been subjected to an increasingly powerful barrage of Nazdnspiredy 
pro-Franco propaganduy haSy in the mainy a far stronger distrust of Spain 
than the United States. This doesn^f extend to officialdom and to the upper- 
class or clergy-hispired peopley especially those hercy in Chile and Peru. 
That class has gone hooky line and sinker for Madrid's Pan-American- 
hating Hispanidad. Such groups as the Legionarios Civiles de Franco 
[Franco's Civil Legions) y which swear first allegiance to the Spanish 
Caudillo and the Casa de EspahUy through their official papersy like El 
Diaro Espanol here, have gone into paeans oj'praise of the Hayes' speech. 
El Diario Espanol spreads the story over the front page as proof of^Hhe 
United States belief in the Franco cause"y and adds: ''Here at last is 
evidence which cannot be doubted". Incidentally y El Diario gets practically 
all its news from the Nazi T.O. service. 

Leading Spanish Republicans hercy including many who have seen at 
first hand what fascism means in Spainy can't dope out Washington's line. 
The pro-democratic Press L scratching its head and wondering. Castillo's 
followersy jumping at the perfect set-up afforded themy are all saying that 
Hayes' speech proves that neither the United States nor Britain really means 
any of the occasional finger-wagging at the neutrals. And they're drawing 
the inference that if the United States is going to aid Spaiuy then certainly 
assistance for Argentina must be taken for granted. Even our own diplo¬ 
matic crowd are confusedy and their resentment—while off the record—is 
hard to hide. A round-up of my liberal sources—and they were outspoken 
—shows that they feel that Spain is neutral only by permission from Berlin, 
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And they argue that no assistance should be given to Franco unless Madrid 
stops its anti-democratic propaganda down here and also releases the 
thousands of antifascist Spaniards still held in concentration camps. 

Today, more than a year after Carlton Hayes’ statement, I can 
see even more clearly how it strengthened the hands of the fascists 
and brought disillusion and disunity to the anti-fascist ranks in 
Argentina. Castillo’s supporters said, and with much justification, 
that after all Argentina was doing less for the Axis than was 
Franco Spain, and that if Washington could stomach and support 
Franco, iht yanquis would just have to take the milder Franco of 
the Casa Rosada. Castillo's opponents were demoralized, and 
more than one borderline democrat who looked to Washington 
for the ultimate answer to fascism in Argentina just about gave up 
hope for any outside moral support. 

Early in April I made two entries in my journal within the space 
of six days. 


APRir. 1ST 

Clarinada, which is the local version ofSt)cichi’r'’sT>tv Sturmer, issued 
its April number today. It's a screaming^ hate-dripping, red-cover ajfair 
which sells for a United States nickel, claims a tremendous circulation in 
Argentina and the rest of South America and is remarkable —7 think—not 
so much for what it says, as for the fact that ojficial agencies of the Govern- 
ment are paying for it. The only advertisements are official ones. Even 
firms willing to risk a customer boycott by displaying their wares in other 
Nazi-impired sheets have steered clear of the pages of Clarinada. For a 
long time Clarinada’s chief advertiser was the State oil monopoly, Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales, which has never likedyanqtii firms and 
once helped produce an anii-United States film, Pctroleo. T. P. F.'s boss is 
Don Ricardo Silveyra, whose brother, Dr. Carlos M. Silveyra, runs 
Clarinada. When pro-democratic organizations protested last year, Ihe 
ads were pulled out, but the last few editions have had them back in again, 
together with the Banco Municipal {Municipal Bank), the Caja Nacional 
de Ahorro Postal {National Postal Savings Fund) and other agencies. 
Silveyra is apparently unworried. The latest issue continues to dish out the 
regular diet of attacks on ^^international Jews" and Briiish-yankee- 
communist capitalists", which is quite a combination. It openly tosses a few 
bouquets at Der Stiirmer, terming it a ‘‘^marvellous periodical . . . 
which unmasks the Jews throughout the world , . . and exhibits them in 
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iheir nauseating nakedness^\ Glarinada’s description of Manhattan is 
also a classic; it reads: ''^Capital of the anti-Christy New York is the centre 
for the evil manipulations of Judaism which originated the fifth column^*. 
Furthermore—and this ought to interest Walter Winchell and Leonard 
Lyons —“/f is the only city in the world where cocainey heroin and opiu, 
are sold in envelopes stuck between the Talmud and inhaled in ecstasies by 
pious Jewsy by Negroesy by Christians who become brutes and by Chinese'"'. 

APRIL 7TH 

The clamp-dow7i on Argentine newspapers gets stronger and stronger 
Another delegation made up of the Circulo de la PrensOy the Argentine 
Federation of Journalists and the Buenos Aires Journalists' Associationy 
visited the Interior Minister Culaciatli yesterday and pleaded with him i: 
annul the ban on Argentina Libre, one of the best pro-democratic weeklies. 
They also asked Culaciatti to study the general situation caused by th 
repeated suspensions of papers and magazines. Culaciatti didn't seem i 
care very much. He gave them the usual promise about ^Hooking ink 
things" and then tossed a crumb of hope by announcing that Dr. Julu 
Esnabar NottUy sub-director ofhs. Hora, had been sprung from the Villc 
Devoto jaily where he had been held for five days. Newsmen who have 
recently arrived here say the present Argentine restrictions are the toughest oj 
any hemisphere republicy including Brazily where Vargas is loosening up 
more. So far as freedom of speech regarding non-military matters is con- 
cernedy it certainly heats anything outside Germany and Italy. 

The wraps on the U. P. and A. P. are also getting tighter. During the 
last week both bureaus were warned against carrying statements of any 
Government functionary—-regardless of rank—without permission from the 
Presidential Palace. We hear this is the result of anti-Axis interviews 
given by certain Argentine Deputies visiting in New York. Time Maga¬ 
zine has been having a greater headache than anyone else. The '^Air 
Express Edition"y which is shipped down in bulk and then sent through the 
mail to thousands of subscribers y both North American and English-reading 
ArgentineSy has been slopped so many times that they say correspondent 
Hal Horan has reserved seats at the Casa Rosada for protesting. Apparently 
anything Time prints about Argentina is taboo hercy sincey like most of the 
rest of uSy they haven't many bouquets to toss at Castillo. I suspect Time 
is now scissoring some offending stories itself in order to get by the local 
censor and delivered)^ Radio stations have been forbidden to give any news 
whatsoever in connection with the communistSy measures taken by the police 
or other Government authorities against the partyy or against labour unions 
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in general; nor may they mention appeals made by third parties on behalf of 
arrested persons. 

Towards the end of April, 1943, I went out to the ranch of an 
affable reactionary Argentine cattle-raiser to get a line on what 
was going through the minds of the class which gave Castillo his 
firmest support. Meat is the key to Argentine’s economics, meat 
that the estancieros^ who must export or die, cannot send to the 
United States, thanks to a tariff wall and an even more formidable 
barrier of official United States regulations. 


APRIL 26 th {Don Roberto^s Estancia) 

Although Don Roberto is not exactly a typical estanciero, Pve yet to 
meet one who is really worried over the meat question^ or th£ future of 
Argentina's export trade. They can quote chapter and verse about world 
meat or cattle production. Even those who would like to see a break with 
the Axis for ideological reasons argue that as things go in the world today y 
Britain canU do without Argentine meaty hides, wool, etc. Some Britishers 
who know openly admit that argument is correct. Otherwise, they say, 
would London have stood so much funny business from the Argentine 
Government? To any suggestion that sterner measures should be taken with 
the Argentine Government, they answer: ^'We must avoid provoking 
reprisals—we must have that meat to feed our troops^ \ The estancieros 
realize this only too well. If you tell an estanciero that through 7 iot joining 
the United Nations, Argentina is spoiling her chances of future trade, he 
replies: '‘Thefll have to fill their needs, and no other country in the world 
can produce meat as good and as cheap as ours^\ 

The estancieros, Castillo’'s most consistent supporters, were not men to 
be moved by fears of fascism. When they thought of fascism, they thought 
of Franco Spain, and there the Falange had created a State which the large 
landowners could look upon with envy. After all, the fascist State in Spain, 
which had slashed the budgets for education and all social services, annulled 
the laws guaranteeing minimum wages for agricultural workers and put an 
end to the Spanish Republic''s programme of land reform {that is, the break¬ 
ing up of large estates and selling them to the landless peasants), was a State 
which held no terrors for this class. 

Argentina had to look to the landless middle classes and to the working 
class for men and women who would oppose the march offascism. 


B (Argentine Diary) 
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APRIL 28th 

It may be that a democratic union of the liberal forces will be formed, 
after all. The Chamber of Deputies has been holding its preliminary 
meetings, and yesterday afternoon the liberal groups reached an agreement 
for joint political action against the strongly organized conservative faction. 

The fact that the Socialist and Radical parties submitted joint projects at 
today’s preliminary session is important, for it indicates that possibly the 
two will really get together to contest the Presidential elections next Septem¬ 
ber. Leaders of the Radical Party seem—during the Holy Week just ended 
—to have moved away a little from their determination to co-operate only if 
they remain bosses. They appear to have relaxed over the week-end. The 
committee which the Party named to study the prospects of a democratic 
union is now said to have decided to recommend that the Radicals make 
concessions to other liberal factions and choose candidates for the Presidential 
campaign. They may even go so far as to urge ihat the Presidential candi¬ 
date need not be from their own groups 

APRIL 29 TH 

The Radicals, after an all-night debate, have approved tlu democratic- 
union idea in principle. Another special committee is to report in three days . 
on its practical possibilities. Pending this report, the party convention has 
postponed selection of its standard-bearer. The Socialists have issued a 
statement congratulating their colleagues on the decuion and offering to enter 
into immediate negotiations to pick Presidential candidates by common 
agreement. 

Almost as if in answer to the growing threat of anti-fascist unity, the 
fascists took to the streets of Buenos Aires on May jst. 

MAY I ST 

For three hours this afternoon I stood an the sidewalk on Calle Santa Fe, 
a wide avenida like the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, that runs through the 
barrio norte {northern district). Down Santa Fe marched 10,000 anti- 
UnitedStates, anti-democracy, pro-Nazi nationalists. They swaggeredfrom 
Calle PueyrrSdon down to Plaza San Martin, frantically shouting: Death 
to the British pigs!” Death to the Jews!” Neutrality and Castillo!” 

There were plenty of handbills thrown about, and many copies of the 
anti-Semitic Clarinada and Pampero were sold along the line. In con¬ 
trast to the Nationalist meeting, the Socialist demonstration was mainly a 
series of speeches repudiating totalitarian principles, but in mild terms. 
The Labour demonstration in Luna Park was principally another ratifica¬ 
tion of solidarity with the United Nations. 
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MAY 3RD 

The Radicalsy the Socialists and the Progressive Democrats have agreed 
to join forces for a democratic union to oppose Patron Costas. They seem to 
be pretty well agreed on a platform^ but the most important factor is still 
undecided: Who is going to be the candidate? The Radicals are supposed to 
name the Presidential nominee^ and the Socialists and Progressive Demo¬ 
crats—the latter a new group—are to name the Vice-President. They have 
jointly worked out a sixteen-point platform, solidly democratic interna¬ 
tionally and domestically, with some trends towards nationalism on 
economic and social-security matters. The platform defines the purpose of 
the union thus: ^^To defend Argentina's republican, democratic form of 
government; to guarantee Argentine liberties, and to support the principles of 
international solidarity and justice^\ It demands: ''Active solidarity with 
those defying the Nazi-Fascist aggression must be the keystone of Argentine 
foreign policy \ It proposes economic aid for the world democracies and 
looks forward to "post-war recognition of the sovereignty and autonomy of 
the peoples deprived of these rights by force^\ 

This was not too little. It was too late. The elections were 
scheduled for September. And one month to the day after the 
anti-fascist parties of Argentina finally came to an agreement on a 
common programme of action, the Per6n Junta had made the 
jump into total fascism. 

The last month of the Castillo era was much like any other 
month of the year. It began with a fascist scandal; it ended, how¬ 
ever, with a fascist putsch. And in the scandal with which the 
month began on May 4th one could see Argentina was so close to 
actual fascism as to make even limited political freedom a luxury 
that the Government would soon discard. 

Here are six entries from my diary in that last month of soft 
fascism in Argentina. I present them without comment for the 
story they tell in themselves. 


MAY 4TH 

The newspaper Accion Argentina, which has no connection with the 
pro-democratic organization of the same name, came out with a sensational 
story today, charging that several members of the crew of the scuttled Nazi 
pocket battleship Graf Spec had escaped from Argentina after being 
smuggled aboard a Spanish school ship, Sebastian Elcano, during its 
recent stop-over here. 
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The paper said that the men, all of whom were supposed to have been 
under internment in the interior since the famed South Atlantic defeat more 
than three years ago, had received assistance from Falangist officers and had 
been able to reach and board the ship without difficulty. Presumably they 
will return to Germany after the vessel arrives in Spain. Strangely enough, 
the story didn't cause much attention here, although I filed it rather heavily. 
The Graf Spec escapes have been so numerous that apparently^ nobody con¬ 
siders these revelations important any more. Captain Dietrich Niebuhr, 
who was the Nazi Naval Attache here until he was finally tossed out back 
in January, arranged the whole escape system, established the underground 
railway which got them out on Spanish boats and advised the Nazi 
Embassy on ways and mearu of dealing with anybody who inquired into his 
business. Nobody knows exactly how many Specs have escaped, but prac¬ 
tically all the 1^0 officers made their get-away in the first year after the 
scuttling incident. Captain Jurgen Wattemberg even had the nerve, last 
June, to broadcast over the German radio his description of the sinking of the 
Brazilian ship Paranahyba. 

Congressman Raul Damonte Taborda's report last July stated that six 
captains, twenty-one lieutenants, three second lieutenants, five electrical 
engineers, three radio operators, and twenty-six mechanics had got away. 
Most of them, it is assumed now, Wi nt into service on other German vessels 
or submarines. Niebuhr arranged fhe phony passports for many of these, and 
a good number of them got jobs on Spanish ships. Thus they had an alibi 
when the vessels were searched by the British authorities, who grant the 
needed safe-conduct navicerts to the Spanish vessels. Some of my good 
sources have told me that when the first escapes occurred some time back. Sir 
Esmond Ovey, then British Ambassador, called on Foreign Minister Ruiz 
Guihazd ut the Chancellory to talk the matter over. Guihazu worked himself 
into a beautiful state of righteous indignation, asserting that the Ambassa¬ 
dor's ''interference" in the matter was an unwarranted violation of the 
famous Argentine sovereignty. Sir Esmond had to point out that the 
function of an Ambassador is talking over, in the most friendly way possible, 
any points of friction that might arise between two countries. Ruiz 
GuihaziCs attitude made any such friendly talks quite impossible and the 
presence of Ambassadors in the capital merely ornamental, 

MAY I5TH 

Franco's propagandists, who seem more and more to derive their inspira¬ 
tion from Doc Goebbels in Berlin, are trying to match Hollywood's glamoytr 
appeal to Latin Americans by using their own brand offootlight and film 
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bewitchment. The Franco line is to sell Hispanidad in direct opposition to 
Pan-American solidarity^ and an ever-growing number of Argentine and 
other Latin American theatres seem to be carrying the burden, I have 
checked at least ten theatres' here running or planning Spanish dramatic 
works, revues and comedies. The number of Francoi" s propaganda films, like 
Raza {which was a Latin-slanted exposition of Hitler's Aryan theory) and 
Sin Novedad en el Alcazar {the Falangist side of the siege of the 
famous fortress), is increasing. They haven't even attempted to hide their 
Berlin birth and blessing, and are shown principally in officially blacklisted 
theatres like the San Martin here and the Comedia in Santiago, Chile, 
which customarily run only Nazi swastika-spielers. To secure screen space, 
these Franco film representatives keep holding out the lure of big profits from 
Argentine-made films in hitherto closed-door Spain. 


MAY I6th 

War Minister Ramirez is supposed to have jdst called Ruiz Guiflazd 
and asked, in the Army's name, for an urgent meeting with him and Navy 
Minister Mario Fincatti. According to the story, Ramirez had received 
information that President Higinio Aloriiiigo if Paraguay had abandoned 
his country's seventy-year-old policy of equilibrium between Argentina and 
Brazil by signing a friendship and militay pact with Varga.: daring his 
visit to Rio. This information was later fonnally denied in a statement by 
BraziVs Foreign Minister Aranha. Nevertheless, Ramirez asked Castillo 
to do something about the policy which might put their county into a more 
and more difficult spot because of lack of Lend-Lease and ciher arms, 
Ramirez is also supposed to have said that the Army was getting more and 
more disgusted with the way some Cabinet Ministers—especially Agricul¬ 
ture's Amadcoy Videla and Interior's Culaciatti—were grafting personally. 
Ruiz Guihazu promised to use hisjrfiuence with Castillo, but apparently has 
not done much about it. Some of the top Army officers are supposed to be 
conferring regularly with Ramirez, but nothing can be proved about what 
they may be hatching. 


MAY 23RD 

The vicious, venom-spreading, anti-Semitic Clarinada came out with 
its June number today. All the Government ads are back. There's a full- 
page, two-colour spread for T.P.F., the Government oil monopoly, and ads 
from the National Savings Bank, the National Mortgage Bank, the Bank 
of the Province of Buenos Aires and the Municipal Bank. This Castillo 
paid-for version of Der Sturmer gets more and more bitter with each 
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number^ and now calls on the Army to drive out the ^^Jewish-English* 
yanquucommunists-capital ists ^^. 


MAY 24TH 

There have been some interesting arrests of go-betweens in what appears 
to be a Spanish Falangist-German Nazi hemisphere spy ringy operating 
through Buenos Aires. The police haven't given out much information^ 
but what they have said indicates that Berlin has been using Madrid agents 
more and more during the past two years^ particularly since German spies 
have been exposed by the Continental Political Defence Committee in 
Montevideo and by Argentina's own administration-opposed Congressional 
Committee. Rosendo Almozara Lombera^ twenty-three^ member of the crew 
of a Spanish liner^ Cabo de Hornos, was seized on May nth, the police 
revealed today. Pie was attempting to smuggle out of the port zone a car, 
with some 18,200 Argentine pesos and^,660 United States dollars. He also 
had several documents written in secret code, dealing with Argentine- 
United States relations and with agents of the ring, for which he was 
apparently a trans-Atlantic contact. 


MAY 25TH 

Something is stirring within the Administration. Apparently the Minister 
of War, little General Pedro Pablo Ramirez {whom. Castillo appointed to 
succeed General Juan M. Tonazzi of ter the latter supposedly became too 
insistent in his demands that Argentina do something to get more armaments), 
went to Castillo and told him that he would prefer to resign rather than take 
his seat at the official 2§th of May banquet alongside colleagues in the 
Cabinet who were notorious thieves and robbers^\ He is said to have pre¬ 
sented Castillo with a list of negocios sucios {dirty deals) in which not 
only Amadeo y Videla and Culaciatti are dabbling, but which Senora 
Castillo and her sons also sponsor and profit by. Castillo promised to make 
a note of it, as usual, but merely twiddled his watch and did nothing. His 
wife's ascendancy over him is supposed to be very strong. Apparently 
Ramirez takes his role of Minister of War very seriously. Should he 
decide to force Castillo to take action, it is generally believed that he would 
have the support of the top figures in the Army, who would be glad to use 
the graft scandals as a shield for their fascist aspirations. The way 
''Crown Prince'' Patron Costas and his bunch have rigged up the increase 
in the price of ^ugar is getting under the skin of the people, and financial 
leaders as well. It wouldn't be at all surprising if sugar proved to be the 
"banana peel" that will bring the old Castillo edifice toppling down the 
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precipice. General Ramirez is supposed to have told Castillo that the sugar 
business has not gone down too well with the Army, 

Castillo, having prepared the groundwork for the coming of 
fascism in Argentina, was ready to be put on the skids. The 
colonels who were to take his place had no objection to his policies, 
it was merely his methods which offended them. 

The national elections were scheduled for September. And on 
May 3rd the democratic parties had forged a unified programme 
for that election. There was no doubt in the minds of the colonels 
or anyone else that Castillo would not have received a majority of 
the votes cast by the Argentine people in that election. 

To be sure, there had been no free and honest elections in Argen¬ 
tina since the Uriburu coup of 1930. But elections meant three 
months of campaigning, of arguing issues in public day after day. 
The colonels, and the Argentine reactionaries they served, had 
always been acutely conscious of what happened in Spain. They 
followed the now-traditional fascist pattern. In April, 1931, 
Alfonso Bourbon controlled the polls in Spain as rigidly as did 
Castillo and his henchmen in Argentina. Nevertheless, ':he vote 
against the Monarchy was so overwdielming that Alfonso fled 
Spain to, as he said, “avoid bloodshed*’, and everyone knew that 
he meant his own blood. 

Now the men who controlled Argentina remembered that his¬ 
toric Spanish election, and they were determined 10 avoid a 
similar demonstration of anti-fascist strength in their own country. 
They resorted to the device of the putsch by bringing the Peron 
Junta into power, in order to liquidate the ballot-box and destroy 
all Argentina’s remaining democratic processes. 
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1943 


JUNE 4TH {Det Tag) 

While waiting to get through on tonight’s long-distance 
call, I want to record my impressions of this day, which has been 
quite the busiest since I arrived in the Argentine—and that 
doesn’t exclude my wedding to-do. Perhaps in a South American 
Republic—according to popular United States opinion—revolu¬ 
tions should be quite expected occurrences to be taken with a cup 
of coffee on a fine sunny morning. But I had really never expected 
to be in on one in very cosmopolitan Buenos Aires, although I had 
predicted a revolt even last November. I still don’t know how 
much of my today’s cable story got out; but while it is still fresh 
in my mind I want to put dowm the events more or less in the 
order in which they happened. 

The Castillo Government has been overthrown by Army 
revolutionary forces, but the big question remains: does the 
new Military Junta (or board) represent a pro-democratic shift? 
Early this afternoon everybody vvas willing to believe so. But I’m 
suspicious about military juntas—this one in particular—and 
started having my doubts early. In talking to New York via long¬ 
distance I intend to stress that, if nothing else. That this is a break 
for our side is not certain, and I think anything else is just wishful 
thinking. But now for the day’s doings. This from my cable: 

LED BY HITHERTO PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN GENERAL ARTURO 

RAWSON-A DESCENDANT OF ONE OF THE FEW NORTEAMERICANOS 

TO GAIN A PLAGE IN ARGENTINE HISTORY—LESS THAN 10,000 
TROOPS WERE RALLIED FROM THE GARRISON IN THE ARMY BASE ON 
THE OUTSKIRTS OF BUENOS AIRES, AND THEN MARCHED INTO TOWN, 
INTO THE CAS ROSADA, OR GOVERNMENT HOUSE, AND GRABBED 
CONTROL OF ARGENTINA. THE CENTRAL POLICE BARRACKS, THE 
BANCO DE LA NAGION AND OTHER GOVERNMENT OFFICES WERE 
OCCUPIED WITH COMPARATIVELY LITTI.E TROUBLE. 

THE ONI.Y SHOOTING—AND i’lL NEVER FORGIVE MYSELF FOR 
MISSING IT—OCCURRED NEAR THE ESGUELA DE MEGANICA DE LA 
ARMADA (naval TECHNICAL SCHOOL) CLOSE TO THE BROAD, 
LANDSCAPED EXPRESS HIGHWAY AROUND THE CITY. EVEN THAT 
APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN SOMETHING OF A MISTAKE, BUT DETAILS 
aren’t EASY TO GET TONIGHT. (Talked to New York at this 
point.) 
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Castillo, together with a number of his Ministers, apparently 
left the capital early today on the minesweeper Drummond, From 
somewhere out on the choppy Rio de la Plata he sent a wireless to 
Dr. Nicolas Repetto, President of the Supreme Court, saying the 
seat of Government had been establish^ on the boat and that 
“worthy and condign punishment would be meted out to the 
leaders of the rebellion I couldn’t say so directly tonight, but I 
told New York “that the gentleman who had gone fishing was 
on the look-out for a few more boats”, and I think they got the 
point; that Castillo hopes to be able to rally the Navy, which, 
according to some reports, has been steaming up from its bases 
at Puerto Belgrano and Rio Santiago. To judge from all accounts, 
there seems to have been some wavering on Castillo’s part, as the 
Drummond has been changing its course several times. First it 
was reported making for one of the naval bases, then putting out 
for the Uruguayan coast. None of this could be mentioned over 
the phone. 

But, before I forget, it might be best to go back to the beginning 
and set events out in a more or less chronological order. Tt was 
around seven this morning when I learned that a revolt was in 
progress and that troops were on the march from the Campo 
de Mayo Barracks, about tvs^enty miles from tovvn. It’s .d.most 
traditional for revolutions to start from Mayo, where the majority 
of conscripts and the principal regiments are gandsoned. Despite 
the fuss that had been going on in the last few days over Ramirez, 
he didn’t appear to figure in the movement at fi/sl. Tl-'e only 
name we knew was that of Rawson. The one reference to Rawson 
in my file was that he had successfiilly opposed retired (leneral 
Juan B. Molina, the Nationalist would-be Fuehrer, for the 
Presidency of the officers’ club, the Circulo Militar. The im¬ 
mediate conclusion was that Rawson was pro-democratic. At 
least, the fact that he had op[)osed Molina was considered a good 
sign. 

In any case, my first idea was to drive out to meet the cavalry 
regiments, under Rawson’s command, and see how" they were 
making out. Round at the U.P. office the boys were still in a 
dither with precisely the same idea. We knew that the troops 
were on the march on the roads leading in from Campo de Mayo. 
Rawson and a Colonel Anaya w^ere among others reported lead¬ 
ing them. Nobody knew what forces, if any, might be loyal to 
Castillo and start shooting back. That’s w''hat we were all looking 
for, but we didn’t want to be in the way of the stray shots. 

I confirmed the fact that Castillo had refused to resign the night 
before and that he had issued a manifesto ordering General 
Rodolfo Marquez to take command of the “forces of repression”. 
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That announcement coming over the radio was the first intimation 
most people around Buenos Aires had of the general trend, 
although those living in the suburbs near the camp or with 
relatives in Government offices had directly seen, or heard, that 
something was stirring. Excitement and conjecture were spread¬ 
ing. Up till ten in the morning, however, communications with 
the exterior were still open and the wire services were filing 
flashes and other copy. Passing Plaza de Mayo, which faces the 
Casa Rosada on the way out towards the city limits, I saw the 
gardeners trimming the flower-beds. The pigeons were getting 
their hand-outs in the warm autumn sun, and outwardly all 
was normal. We stopped at the Auto Club’s service station on the 
adjoining Avenida Leandro Alem. There we heard from one of 
the near-by coastguards at the entrance to the port that some half- 
dozen official cars with the scramming Ministers had passed 
early in the morning on their way to the port zone. Immediately 
thereafter the drawbridge had been raised so that they couldn’t 
be followed. No one got a single picture. By this time the main 
body of troops had reached the Navy’s Mechanical Training 
School. Through some misunderstanding which isn't yet clear, 
the officer in command, not being in on the movement, had 
ordered the place defended. The shooting lasted only forty 
minutes, the Campo Mayo men having to wait while their 
artillery was brought up. There must have been quite a to-do, 
to judge by the holes in all the near-by buildings which we saw. 
The new ultra-modern glass-bricked Gillette razor-blade plant 
certainly took a beating. Some civilians were supposed to have 
got in the way when the colectivo bus in which they were riding 
went by, but it’s impossible to check on how many were actually 
huft. 

This was the only scrap, however, and before noon the patioed, 
block-square police-department headquarters had been taken 
over with most of the other Government buildings. There was 
quite an incident in regard to police headquarters; General 
Domingo Martinez, who was in charge, refused to hand over to 
his successor until protocol had been satisfied and he could sur¬ 
render to an officer of equal rank <tnd not to a subordinate who 
had first demanded his office 

By midday the origin and the trend of the revolution were still 
uncertain. Thousands of copies of a leaflet had been distributed 
among the troops and in many of the working-class districts. 
This leaflet, which had no signature, and whose authorship is 
still uncertain, was pro-democratic in tone and made specific 
mention of Argentine compliance with Pan-American pacts. 
This was generally assumed to indicate that the movement is 
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directed against Castillo’s neutrality policy, but up to now hasn’t 
been confirmed. While the troops were pretty well in control by 
one o’clock, there was still plenty of unfinished business which 
caused no end of confusion. For example, at five minutes after 
one o’clock, one radio station told me they had received the order 
to broadcast (with the State radio) an official communiquS from 
Castillo stating Ramirez had organized a subversive move¬ 
ment and that Castillo intended to do everything in his power 
to prevent the military forces from gaining the upper hand. 
A few minutes later, however, a delegation, representing the 
revolutionary Junta, arrived at the station and demanded that no 
more Castillo Government bulletins should be carried from the 
still-unoccupied Radio del Estado. At about the same time 
JVoticias Grajicas came out with the first afternoon paper of the day, 
announcing that the revolution had been successful and giving 
some details on the events. The midday crowds, apparently 
skipping lunch, started gathering in the Plaza de Mayo, some 
shouting, ^‘Vtva la Democracia!^\ but most of them waiting to see 
what was going to happen. The cops allowed the people to 
gather, then dispersed the whole mob. By about three o’clock 
all the radio stations had apparently been taken over an ’ were 
broadcasting bulletins signed by General Rawson, as Com¬ 
mandant of the revolutionary forces, telling the people to keep 
calm. Rawson’s first proclamation read : 

THE POPULATION OF THE REPUBLIC may fee! confident 
in the certainty that the movement initiated and carried throuo^. by the 
Army is purely Argentine, and only seeks the welfare and security of our 
people, being entirely devoid of political inspiration. For that reason, the 
people must keep order and tranquillity, doifident that the ?iew authorities will 
know how to conduct the affairs of the Nation. VIVA I - A PATRIA! 

Further communiques reported that specific Army officers had 
been entrusted with the Communications Departments and that 
Colonel Juan Peron had been appointed Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

As the crowds gathered in the Plaza de Mayo, their chief source 
of amusement came from that old fascist, Dr. Manuel A. Fresco, 
who had barricaded himself with some employees in the ancient 
three-storey building occupied by his newspaper, El Cabildo, 
opposite the Casa Rosada. Fresco evidently wanted to capitalize 
on the movement and give the impression that he was one of its 
prime movers. So he began making speeches. He finally gave 
up his six-hour siege when the military decided he was offering 
too much competition and directed a few cannon and anti-tank 
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guns at his balcony. By three-thirty the crowd in the plaza had 
increased to overflowing. They were still being pushed first one 
way and then the other by tear-gas squadrons. It seemed to me 
the public was not sure just what was going on, but was out for 
excitement. The muscle-boys started overturning street cars and 
smashing windows. When a gas leak developed in one of the big 
buses, somebody thought that a fire would help complete the 
picture. Pretty soon it was roaring away and the fire sirens were 
wailing; it was the high-spot of the day. If troops hadn’t come 
out from behind their barricades and shifted public attention to 
the balcony scene that was about to come, the intensely hated 
Buenos Aires Transport Corporation, already suffering from war 
shortages, would have experienced an even greater reduction in 
its rolling stock. 

The official Government radio station continued broadcasting 
a series of waltzes. The crowd in the plaza spread the word that 
the tune most frequently played was ‘‘Over the Waves”, ap¬ 
parently in homenaje to Castillo and his Cal)inet aboard the 
Drummond. Stories were going round that Castillo was on his way 
to Rio Santiago. Radio Carmelo, over in Uruguay, came out at 
one o’clock with the news that last night the revolutionary forces 
had sent an ultimatum to President Castillo, demanding a change 
in his international policy and immediate compliance with inter- 
American pacts. 

By four o’clock all the troops had reached the central district. 
General Rawson with Colonel Montes, his aide, had previously 
driven to the Circulo Militar and there held a protracted con¬ 
ference with political and military leaders. The official Govern¬ 
ment station must have been taken over about that time, because 
it started to announce Rawson’s departure from the Club and 
asked people to gather in the Plaza de Mayo. Officers began 
arriving at the Casa Rosada, and there was a great stir all over 
the building. Crowds of public employees filled the windows of 
the Casa Rosada and the near-by municipal offices. General 
Rawson stepped out on the Casa Rosada balcony around 5.20 p.m. 
There was terrific cheering. Ramirez stood nervously at his side. 
People whispered that he had spent the previous night and this 
day a prisoner, by Castillo’s orders, and that this accounted for 
Rawson’s leading the revolutionary troops. However, Rawson 
said nothing about I^amlrez and took all responsibility for the 
movement. In his speech, delivered in a husky, typically bar¬ 
racks-room voice, Rawson said: 

THE ARMY has been obliged to turn out., not in revolt., but to comply 
with Constitutional precepts. The National Constitution concedes the 
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Army the right to maintain law and order. Law has not been maintained; 
order appears only on the surface. It was therefore necessary^ to safeguard 
principles of morality and culture^ that the Army should intervene^ and this 
the Army has done. This patriotic tasky shared by the naval forces^ has been 
accomplished. The people may have faith in the country's armed forces^ 
as they will be responsible for the deeds of this Government. 

He said the movement was entirely non-political, and added: 

Communism threatens to encamp itself upon our soil, weakened by the 
lack of social welfare. Justice, which should be unassailable, has lost its 
moral authority. The armed institutions have been neglected and the 
armed forces improvidently dealt with. The education of our children ir' 
far removed from God's doctrines, and the instruction of young men em¬ 
bodies no respect for God or love of country. It is inconceivable that the 
future Government could remedy such grave ills when those who would 
assume governmental functions are bound by political promises and deep- 
rooted self interest. 

Most people took from this an implication that the weakening 
of the armed forces meant the military hope to get arms from the 
United States, which Castillo had been unable to obtain. The 
“proposed future Government” meant the Patron Cost is deal 
put through by Castillo. Rawson concluded : 

Sehoras y Sehorcs, before I conclude these words, I begyiu to show 
your appreciation of these young conscripts who have fallen and ioin me in 
crying: Long Live Argentina! 

There was a terrific ovation, although Rawson had omitted 
saying anything about the question that was uppermost in every¬ 
body’s minds: How did the new Government stand re the Axis? 

After the Rawson balcony speech there w as still plenty of excite¬ 
ment around town. The Boston Bank building, which houses the 
United States Embassy oflices, was surrounded by heavy crowds 
overflowing from the plaza a block aw^ay. In the excitement one 
of the boys in our Chamber of Commerce got shot in the leg. 
When seven o’clock came, the crowds apparently decided the 
main excitement for the day w^as over and began going home. 
Rawson and Ramirez stood for some time on the balcony watch¬ 
ing the crowds mill past. When a group of Fresco’s nationalists 
marched by raising their arms in the fascist salute, they were 
conveniently looking another way. I heard someone say that if 
this were a pro-democratic movement, they could quite easily 
have had them arrested on the spot, and with every show of 
legality too, since such manifestaciones are contrary to law. 
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By eight o’clock, when I finished writing my round-up cable, 
the streets were fairly deserted. The police had broadcast the 
warning that any attempt at disorder would be energetically 
suppressed, and this announcement continued in varying forms 
throughout the night. 

As I made my way home, troops were on guard in front of 
public buildings. The police, who had been taking military 
orders all along, were chasing people off the streets and telling 
everybody to go home and stay there. I stopped in at one of the 
broadcasting stations and found they had a cavalry captain as 
‘‘observer” and four conscripts in the news departments. The 
captain was an ardent Rawson fan. Two of the conscripts 
thought they had marched from Campo Mayo to defend Castillo, 
the other two thought they were on the way to install Ramirez. 
The important thing is that they all followed where they were led. 

The censorship has so far held up all cables giving any inter¬ 
pretation of the activities of the day, although the wire seiwices 
have been able to get brief messages which must certainly have 
caused plenty of excitement in the States, to judge from the 
queries that I’ve been getting. The B.B.C. has had fairly accurate 
reports of the movement in its news-casts, although it seems to 
have an optimistic impression of the international stand, which I 
don’t share. There are still plenty of questions unanswered, I 
don’t yet know much about Rawson, except that he’s an ex¬ 
cavalry man and a close friend of Ramirez’, 'fhey ^Jiavc been pals 
since they entered military college some forty years ago. Ramirez 
was one of the higher-ranking officers who took part in the 1930 
revolutionary movement. At that lime he was a lieutenant- 
colonel and, according to his own statement, was one of the first 
to move against President Irigoyen, assisting General Uriburu 
to plan his uprising. Rear-Admiral Sueyro, who seems to be the 
only top-ranking Navy man in the affair, was once Chief of the 
Argentine Naval Mission in the United States, and was later 
promoted to command a cruiser division. His only claim to 
recognition, one of my critical friends on Critica explained, is the 
fact that when he was commanding the naval forces at Mar del 
Plata a couple of years back two units of the fleet collided and 
sank. There was an official inquiiy and Sueyro was exonerated 
of blame, but it was generally felt that he hadn’t shown much 
brilliance. 


{Later) 

My cable has been cleared after five hours’ delay. 

According to Radio Carmela, the Drummond has arrived near 
Carmelo, on the Uruguayan side of the Rio dc la Plata. Some of 
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the Cabinet Ministers landed via a launch to seek accommoda¬ 
tion in a hotel, as there wasn’t sufficient room aboard. One of the 
Ministers is said to require medical attention. The Carmelos are 
reported to have hooted at them, “ Viva la DemocraciaP'' If Castillo 
begs for hospitality from Amezaga and his wife over in Monte¬ 
video, he will create a most embarrassing situation for them. 
Sehora Amezaga was the Castillos’ guest only a couple of weeks 
ago, for the 25th of May celebrations. 

There is some speculation locally as to what politicos^ if any, will 
be incorporated in the new Government. According to certain 
reports, Dr. Saavedra Lamas, Dr. Leopoldo Melo and Dr. 
Palacios, all pro-democratic, left in a car for the port during the 
afternoon with the idea of following Castillo and persuading him 
to resign peaceably. 

There are still conjectures as to whether the Navy will take the 
whole movement calmly, or whether Castillo could rally it to his 
side. On the whole, however, no one sincerely believes that any¬ 
one at all would come out in support ol'Castillo. The motto seems 
to be: Good Riddance! Provided it’s not a case of frying-pan into 
fire! At all events, it is now a case of me to bed ! 


JUNE 5TH {early) 

Before I start out on another mad rush today, I want to set 
down a couple of things I omitted in last night’s account In the 
first place, the actual handing over of the Casa Rosada to the 
military forces. As Castillo and all his men had dropped every¬ 
thing and fled, young Jose Maria Paz Anchorena, one of the 
presidential secretaries, was the only one left in charge. His wife 
was so fearful for his safety that she drove to the Casa Rosada 
and sat in her car waiting for him. No one could persuade her to 
leave. Her stand wiis so dignified and so much in contrast to that 
of the hot-footing Cabinet, that she earned the whole-hearted 
admiration of the crowd. I understand the husband handed over 
to Rawson, then asked for permission to resign and depart, which 
was granted, much to everyone’s relief 

According to rumour, Culaciatti yesterday asked for asylum at 
the Chilean Embassy, but I haven’t been able to check on that. 
One of the local newsmen told me last night that until some 
months ago Culaciatti had been very friendly with Patron Costas. 
Differences over politics were so strong, however, they had ceased 
greeting each other in the streets. 

Latest news of Culaciatti is that he arrived at the dock yester¬ 
day just as the Drummond was pulling away. He was able to board 
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her only by flinging himself from the dock onto the stern rail of the 
ship, where he clung until he was hoisted up. He hit his mouth 
against the deck and was rather damaged. This story has pro¬ 
voked hilarious mirth throughout newspaper circles. 

First thing this morning, the State radio issued an official 
bulletin, announcing that the day must not be considered a 
holiday. All public offices are to function normally, and all 
personnel should present themselves at their desks. The bulletin 
also denied rumours that the Federal Attorney, Dr. Gustavo 
Garabello, had been appointed to the Secretaryship of the 
Presidency. This is a good sign; Garabello is said to have sold 
Argentine citizenship papers to anyone willing to pay him fees 
as low as 200 pesos. 

The B.B.G. announced in its early morning news that the Drum¬ 
mond had arrived off Garmelo and that some of Gastillo’s Ministers 
had disembarked. The President himself preferred to remain 
aboard. The vessel was supposed to have sent a wireless to 
Montevideo asking for permission to enter that port. London 
also reported that Sir David Kelly had sent dispatches to London 
reporting that General Rawson had sent a naval aide with com¬ 
plimentary greetings and notifying him that he had formed a 
Provisional Government under the Argentine Gonstitution and in 
accordance with democratic principles. This report went on to 
say that Elmer Davis of the O.W.L had stated in Washington 
today that the revolution, carried out almost without bloodshed, 
meant that the conservative and military classes understand that 
the Axis has lost the war and that the time has come to split 
away. He qualified this by saying Gastillo’s own men decided 
they had backed the losing horse. Davis is off base! 


JUNE 5TH (late) 

This has been a day with plenty of developments! 

The morning was quiet. Yesterday’s events naturally crowded 
everything else off the front pages; but the papers everybody 
wanted to see were the Nazi-fascist sheets, for we figured they 
would give the tip-off as to the real character of the new Govern¬ 
ment. Cabildo, Fresco’s morning tabloid, which had been so 
loud in praising Gastillo’s neutrality, teed off by praising the 
military coup in the strongest terms. Is it because they actually 
participated in it, or are they merely climbing on the band¬ 
wagon and taking part of the,credit in order to show the new 
powers that they, at least, are enthusiastic? Cabildo's about-face 
is so apparent that it should be obvious to anybody. However, 
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no one can be sure how the military will take it. While devoting 
column after column to the actual events, the other papers 
refrain from saying what they think of the new Government. 
They did emphasize, however, that everything was quiet in the 
interior. 

Shortly before midday, the minesweeper on which Castillo fled 
anchored along a deserted wharf in down-river provincial La 
Plata, capital of the province of Buenos Aires. Castillo, tired, 
dishevelled and with heavy rings under his twitching eyes, dis¬ 
embarked, followed by two Ministers, Culaciatti and Rear- 
Admiral Fincatti, Minister of Marine. There were few people 
there to greet him, nobody to shout, and none of the other 
Ministers who had joined him in flight to step down the gang¬ 
plank. At three o’clock in the afternoon the secretary of the 
Junta de Gobierno gave out an official statement declaring that 
there was “perfect tranquillity” in the entire country and that 
Castillo had resigned. Apparently the resignation order was 
signed in the headquarters of the Army’s second division in La 
Plata. After signing his resignation, Castillo was allowed to return 
to Buenos Aires and his private residence, but Culaciatti and 
Agricultural Minister Amadeo y Vidcla, it was announced, were 
under detention. No one knows yet where Ruiz Guinazi , Rothe 
(Minister of Education) and Acevedo are. 

The early afternoon papers which have just appeared still say 
that the new Government will be made up of high Army, Navy 
and civil personalities, but mention no names, only P^ewson and 
Ramirez. Guessing in print is dangerous. Critica says that the 
Government, without altering the policy of neutrality, a ill better 
Argentina’s position vis-d-vis the United States. The diplomatic 
representatives of the American nations met around midnight 
last night in the residence of the Chilean Ambassador, Conrado 
Rios Gallardo, to exchange information, but so far nothing is 
known about their decision, not even off the record. Rawson has 
also been in conference with the sub-secretaries of all the Minis¬ 
tries, apparently to find out more details on what has been going 
on. The Directiv^e Committee of the Radical Party has issued a 
statement declaring its faith in the leaders of the triumphant 
revolution and held the conviction that “they would do the 
utmost possible to aid the moral and political health of the 
nation”. This is the first statement by any political group. It 
may be genuine, or simply designed to improve their standing 
with the new Government. Many people are recalling General 
Uriburu’s 1930 military coup when Irigoven was kicked out. 
That appears to have been a bloodier affair, with the public 
participating far more. 
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{Later) 

At 8.30 tonight all radio stations announced the new military 
Cabinet. Rawson, as was generally expected, is to be President. 
Rear-Admiral Saba H. Sueyro is Vice-President and Rear- 
Admiral Segundo Storni, Minister of the Interior. The others are 
Ramirez in the War Ministry, Rear-Admiral Benito Sueyro in the 
Ministry of Marine, Diego I. Mason in Agriculture, General 
Juan I. Pistarini in Public Works and General Domingo Martinez 
in Foreign Affairs. The greatest interest, however, is in the 
two civilians, Jose Maria Rosa, as Minister of Finance, and 
Dr. Horacio Calderon, Minister of Public Instruction. The late 
editions of the afternoon papers say that the news of the revolution 
has been well received in various countries of the Americas, 
especially in Bolivia and in Uruguay. The text of Castillo’s 
resignation is spread over the front pages and there are detailed 
descriptions of the shooting at the Escuela Mecanica de la 
Armada, with pictures of some of the injured in heavy bandages. 
No figures have yet been released about the numbers killed and 
injured. Rawson has sent telegrams to the governors of all the 
provinces and territories stating that “necessary measures would 
be taken to implement the purposes of the revolution”, and that 
the governors should take steps to insure maintenance of quiet 
in their districts. It is also announced that this morning the 
Supreme Court met, but did not officially deal with the question 
of the new Government. The restrictions on outgoing cables 
have been somewhat relaxed, and I learned that my story written 
last night was one of the first to be cleared. There is still a great 
deal of speculation, but I will know more tomorrow about who 
the new members of the Cabinet are. 


{Added note) 

Local newspapermen who have been up at the Casa Rosada 
say the new Government is holding all-night sessions. As they 
had little sleep on the nights of the third and fourth, their nerves 
are getting frayed, and the walls of the old palace are vibrating 
to the sound of very undiplomatic language exchanged over the 
council table. There arc even stories of generals and other ranks 
engaging in fisticuffs. 


JUNE 6th 

A great wave of dissatisfaction has swept over the country, 
accompanied by a feeling among the people that somehow they’ve 
been cheated. The naming of a Cabinet comprising five generals, 
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three admirals and two civilians has failed to convince many that 
General Rawson intends to follow any really strong pro-demo¬ 
cratic line. Although announcement of the Government’s 
political policy is promised for today, so far the only guide to its 
future course has been Rawson’s double-talk balcony declarations 
and public manifestos which can be interpreted two ways. 
Rawson has sent an Army captain, Oscar Martinez, to call on 
members of the foreign diplomatic corps, notify them of the 
movement and explain the reasons which led the military chiefs 
to depose the Castillo Administration. 

Martinez has given verbal assurance to the various Governments 
that conduct of foreign affairs w^ould be ‘'in accordance with the 
principles of American solidarity and fulfilment of all pacts”. 
However, this is not completely believed by many realistic Em¬ 
bassies including, it is said, our own. More emphatic assurances 
and proof are desired. One of the civilian members of the Cabinet, 
Jose Maria Rosa, is owner of the blacklisted Editorial Argentina, 
which publishes the Nazi daily. Pampero. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Horacio Calderon, is also known for participa¬ 
tion in nationalist movements. Naming of Geneial Domingo 
Martinez, Chief of Police of the Federal Capital of Buenos Aires 
under Castillo, to the important Foreign Ministr)^ is held the least 
assuring indication. Martinez has long been known for his 
energetic breaking up of such pro-democratic activities as the 
mass meetings of the Junta de la Victoria, the big pro-United 
Nations women’s organization and of Accion Argentina, pro- 
democratic youth movement, with hundreds of branchethrough¬ 
out the interior. That Martinez was chosen for the top Cabinet 
spot is regarded by the people as especially indicative that Rawson 
has been unable, or unwilling, to appoint the highest-standing 
non-political personalities. This would have been the best 
evidence that he intended to follow his announced plan of non¬ 
politics. 

The people feel left out of the movement. The leaders are not 
their leaders. If at the beginning they cheered wildly in the belief 
that the reactionary Government of Castillo was out, second 
thought convinces many that they may not have anything very 
much better. The move certainly was not as Elmer Davis an¬ 
nounced by short-wave radio last night—“a United Nations 
uprising”. 

However, workers’ groups, student organizations and others in 
the forefront of the liberal movement are beginning to say that 
they will demand a pro-democratic stand. “The ball has started 
rolling and won’t stop,” many have told me. If Rawson turns 
out to be just an old-line caudillo in a new guise or a seeker of 
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power for the Army alone, it will be extremely difficult to keep the 
lid on the people. Predictions are being made freely that a real 
“people’s movement” may occur unless Argentines are convinced 
soon that the change follows the pro-democratic line of at least 
eighty per cent of the population. It is felt that the Rawson 
Government, which desperately needs United States and Latin- 
American recognition, may go only far enough to gain approval 
without actually meaning it. Obtaining Lend-Lease arms from 
Washington is known to be one of the principal points, particularly 
among Army chiefs fearful of Brazil’s growing power. 

Realistic obser\^ers say that if Washington demands strong 
assurance, the Rawson Administration w'ill follow the pro- 
democratic line. But if Washington accepts half-hearted offers 
and is followed by other Latin-American Republics, then the 
goose is cooked for pro-democratic hopes. Some fear that London, 
which is far more optimistic than our diplomats, may rush in 
over-quick. Also significant is the fact that the Nazi Pampero 
has been unchecked in going all-out in describing the movement 
as “an accomplishment” of their programme. This Gocbbels’ 
sheet and the morning paper Cabildo say that all the planks in 
recent manifestos and speeches are their points, particularly the 
anti-communist and anti-United States and anti-British invest¬ 
ment pledges and those favouring the Catholic Church. Some 
of this may be just bandwagon-climbing, but the tone of these 
sheets as contrasted with the reser ved attitude of leading pro- 
democratic papers is indicative. Mundo^ the largest circulation 
morning tabloid, pulled in its horns this morning after favourable, 
somewffiat wish-thinking editorializing on Saturday. The totali¬ 
tarian sheets, of course, ignore Castillo entirely. In fact, one of 
the strongest reactions to the entire business might be summed 
up in the words, “We’re glad he’s gone”. Castillo has been found 
to be a man without friends. Any feeling that anybody w'ould 
rise to his defence seems washed down the drain. Incidentally', 
the only Castillo Cabinet members retained arc Miguel Culaciatti, 
Interior, and Daniel Amadeo y Videla, Agriculture, both in the 
national penitentiary. 

In the midst of intense speculation regarding the Army 
Cabinet choices and attempts to determme just wffio will follow 
the new Administration, only one point is clear. The Radical 
Party, which is the big libera! group, has given official, frank 
support to the Provisional Government. Others, including the 
important Socialists and Progn\ssive Democrats, have not yet 
taken a stand. I’he politicos and the jjeople want to know if 
Raw^son wall guarantee free elections and, especially, how soon? 
The coup may cause realignment of all political parties. Too 
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many remember that after the famed Uriburu coup in 1930 the 
new Government held on and on without the promised free 
elections. It’s also important to emphasize how few persons 
really were in on the move. Only a handful of high-ranking 
generals and colonels knew what was up, and many went 
through Friday’s momentous events without realizing what side 
they were on. Soldiers and lower-ranking officers, especially, 
weren’t let in, and there are now said to be many still unsatisfied. 

To the cable, I added this note: 

“uncertain when this will reach you but above probably 

REPRESENTS FIRST COMPLETELY UNLOCALLY AFFECTED ROUND-UP 
STOP ADVISE CAUTION ON USING OVER-OPTIMISTIC UNIPRESS SINCE 
RAWSON ANXIOUS CREATE FAVOURABLE OUTSIDE OPINION AND SOME 
AGENCIES OVERBOARDING IN FILING STUFF THEY THINK WILL PUT 
THEM IN GOOD GRACES." 


[Later) 

Checking around after getting out my cable has disclosed the 
following additional points: 

Many of the soldiers who marched in the coup were under the 
impression that bettering of relations with the United States and 
the other American Republics and the fulfilment of Argciitina’s in¬ 
ternational obligation as subscribed to at the Rio CJonfe^'ence was 
the principal purpose. No further mention has been made of this. 

No comment has been forthcoming from Berlin because, accord¬ 
ing to short-wave radio, the D.N.B. was “not permitted to contact 
its correspondents in Buenos Abes by reason of the strict 
censorship”. 

The pro-democratic La Matiana of Montevideo said this morn¬ 
ing : “It was thought at first that the purposes to be pursued were 
those of the establishment of a democratic regime and installation 
of guarantees of political liberty. But the announcement of the 
incorporation in the new Government of certain persons is 
interpreted as a revealing indication that the triumphant revolu¬ 
tionary Government is far from having attained the character 
which had been attributed to it. In Radical circles, and among 
the Socialists, who had adopted the position of prudent ex¬ 
pectancy, signs of discordance with the new situation are seen.” 
Montevideo, which, like many another back-fence neighbour, 
can often judge what’s going on across the way, is sitting back 
and awaiting developments with a more or less jaundiced eye. 
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JUNE 7TH 

Rawson is no longer President, the Cabinet has been entirely 
shifted and the talk of friction with the top-ranking officers is on 
the increase. It’s been another heavy day, starting early this 
morning. Around six o’clock I was told that Rawson had re¬ 
signed after an all-night Cabinet session which must have been 
terrific. Ramirez will take over. As the story stands now, one 
group of officers within the Cabinet wanted to break relations 
with the Axis immediately; another bunch favoured a go-slow 
policy. Who is on which side is impossible to dope out. Some 
insist Rawson favoured the immediate break and that Ramirez 
was against it. In contradiction to that, however, there is thte 
fact that Rawson named two outright pro-fascists in his Cabinet. 
Rumours about the make-up of the new Cabinet to be named by 
Ramirez are spreading like wildfire. At the news agencies and the 
papers it’s anybody’s guess as to how things might turn out. The 
crisis within the new Government must have been pretty strong 
to cause Rawson to resign. With him, of course, went the whole 
Cabinet—a customary procedure here. This will allow Ramirez 
a chance to pick his own aides. 

The radio has been going all day with military marches and 
brief announcements telling people to keep calm, to pay no 
attention to false rumours and to await further official announce¬ 
ments. The wildest kind of guesse are going on as to who will 
constitute the new Cabinet. The reaction to the naming of Rosa, 
Calderon and Martinez has been as strong in the States as here, 
so apparently the story on who was who managed to get out. 
The incoming dispatches I’ve seen indicant that newspapers up 
in the States have started to pull in their horns somewhat, 
and are no longer as convinced as they were that this is a pro- 
democratic move. These go on the “dead hook” at the news 
offices—they can’t be printed. Until the make-up of the new 
Cabinet is known, anything is a guess. Conferences are going on 
in Government House, but w^e can’t g^t anything definite. Will 
have to hold up filing or phoning any further story until the 
Cabinet is announced, and this apparently won’t be until early 
evening at least. 


{Later) 

Shortly after five o’clock all stations told listeners to stand by for 
an announcement regarding the new Cabinet. It was explained 
that the names would not be announced until just before swear¬ 
ing-in time, scheduled for 6 p.tn. A few minutes before six the 
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new Cabinet was named as follows: Ramirez as President, Rear- 
Admiral Saba Sucyro as Vice-President, Rear-Admiral Segundo 
Storni for Minister of Foreign Affairs. Brigadier-General 
Edelmiro Farrell was named Minister of War, Rear-Admiral 
Benito Sueyro was retained as Minister of Marine and General 
Diego I. Mason will continue holding the Agricultural portfolio. 

Jorge Santamarina was the only civilian named; he gets the 
Finance post. Colonel Alberto Gilbert was made Minister of the 
Interior and Colonel Elbio C. Anaya Minister of Justice' and 
Education. 

Ramirez, in a speech immediately after his being sworn in, 
said; 

Argentina affirms its traditional policy of friendship and loyal co¬ 
operation with the American nations in accordance with existing pacts. 
In respect to the rest of the world, its policy is, for the present, neutrality. 
The Provisional Government further believes it necessary to express 
adherence to the principle of absolute autonomy of States to rule themselves. 
It will not tolerate any foreign interference, since the Argentine people 
maintain, and will maintain, through all possible vicissitudes, a republican 
form of government in conformance iviih her Constitution, 

The optimists have seized on the statement about “traditional 
friendship with the Americas’’ and the phrase “neutrality for the 
present’* as indicating the new Government will e% eniurlly break 
with the Axis. The line about “absolute autonomy” is apparently 
intended as a warning to the States that Argentina is going to 
run things her own way. Some reports have it that Ramirez is 
more strongly pro-Allied than Rawson. Still, you can find as 
many to argue the other way round. In any case, the new Govern¬ 
ment is certainly trying to get the people to stop their out-loud 
guessing. The radio has been repeating warnings about dis¬ 
seminating rumours, and listeners are also reminded that the 
state of martial law imposed on Friday still exists. Under this the 
Army has the power to take the most severe measures against 
anyone spreading false information. There won’t be time to look 
into the Cabinet situation until to-morrow. 


JUNE 8th 

The most intensive speculation is now going on over the future 
policy of the so-called Provisional Government. Rumours are so 
thick that aU Buenos Aires radio stations arc booming half-hourly 
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warnings that the severest action possible under martial law will 
be taken against any gossip-spreaders. Records of every member 
of the Cabinet are being searched not only by people in excited 
cafe-table conversations, but by the Embassies of every American 
Republic, every class of individual and collective group. 
Generally, reaction is fairly good, or at least it’s better than it 
was to the Rawson Cabinet. Since all but one of the present 
Cabinet members are militares^ they’re men who’ve not been 
talkers. From what facts are available, Ramirez, as Minister of 
War, led the group within the Army whowere trying to put pressure 
on Castillo to clean up some of the graft going on in his Cabinet, 
and therefore is likely to demand plenty of investigations. Of the 
others, Vice-President Sueyro is generally rated as a Navy man 
who is friendly to our cause; Gilbert is described as extremely 
able and pro-democratic, as is Foreign Minister Storni. Of the 
others comparatively little is known, although the lone civilian 
Cabinet member, Jorge Santamarina, is pro-American, and has 
not hesitated to say so in the past. T he Provisional Government’s 
declaration of policy is, of course, the centre of interest. The big 
issue, it is agreed, is that of recognition by the United States and 
the other American nations. The bargaining period is now begin¬ 
ning, and it may finish quickly, or perhaps start new troubles. 
Ramirez and his Cabinet would, of course, like to receive quick 
recognition, and with as few commitments on Arg(*ntina’s part 
as possible. The United Stat<-s and other American Republics, 
however, have, in a sense, the pf>wer to make or break them. 
My diplomatic sources say that it is certain Washington will 
expect something far stronger than words before extending the 
handshake of recognition and promising tanks, planes and guns 
which Army leaders feel Castillo could not get them. How 
strong a stand Washington takes and who jockeys whom can be 
said to be the crux of the situation, llie best o})inion I’ve been 
able to get holds that the American nations, whose local Am¬ 
bassadors and Ministers have been midnight-meeting regularly, 
will work together and insist upon an Axi.s bi eak before they come 
through. If the Governments work this wav it is felt the practical 
demonstration of Continental unanimity . ould offset any Axis 
diplomatic move. One country might jump the gun, however, 
and stampede the others, or Berlin might suddenly decide to say 
yes without being invited to extend recognition. The Axis, 
incidentally, has been extremclv quiet in commenting so far, 
although Pampero, Cabildo and the others are still tossing verbal 
bouquets and trying to create the impression that all the moves 
by Army leaders for the ousting of Castillo were “their moves” 
and “their platforms”. That tire new Cabinet realizes it will be 
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subjected to outside pressure is apparent from its statement that 
under no circumstances would it “tolerate foreign interference”. 
Some pro-democratic Argentines feel this means they simply 
don’t want to be pushed and will hold on as long as possible 
and try to get as much as they can. 

A good impression has been created by the first predications of 
the Ramirez domestic policy. The Government House corre¬ 
spondents were given a list of Government aims which they were 
to send up without quotation as a trial balloon. The points 
pledge strict observance of the Argentine Constitution and setting 
a date for a general election in which a new President, Vice- 
President and members of Congress would be chosen. Other 
points were the establishment of honesty in the Administration, 
dissolution of various Government bureaus, investigations of 
certain smelly banking transactions and punishment of State 
officials who have been remiss or dishonest. The Government’s 
way of letting it be known that this purported platform was more 
or less official was to allow the papers to spread it without denial. 
People, however, are watching for other little things in an attempt 
to learn which way the wind is blowing. 

There is the question of the Nazi papers, which are still going 
strong. These sheets were with Castillo, but now they beat the 
drums as the true patriots. Pampero's low-cost mail franchise 
has been temporarily cancelled, but this alone is r.ot truly 
significant, since even the Castillo Administration has, op several 
occas?bns, revoked Pampero's second-class postal rates. The 
Nazi-inspired nationalists are also horning in on the mo\ement. 
Whether this is done with Ramfrez’ approval or not, no one can 
yet say. After last night’s inaugural ceremony, the most vocal 
demonstrators below the balcony of the Casa Rosada (from which 
the new President spoke) were the well-organized, banner- 
weaving mobs of the Alianza dc Juventud Nacionalista, shouting: 
''J\'eutralidad" and "\ 4 rgenttnos si, Judios {Jews) no", just as they 
did in their May Day parade. Police and soldiers, w-ho had 
previously broken up all pro-democratic demonstrations, let these 
marchers continue unchecked, but Fd be careful about giving 
this too much meaning until seeing more. 

I think it’s important to note that the Ai-gentine people, 8o per 
cent of whom can safely be said to be entirely pro-democratic, 
still feel left out of the movement. So do most of the liberal 
political parties, although the Radicals have officially voiced 
approval. There is still an impression among most people that it 
is not their revolution; in fact, the word is no longer popularly 
used. There’s still an impression that the coup, while admittedly 
against the unpopular Castillo policy, was even more the result 
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of Army officers feeling that their code of honour was violated by 
local scandals and by the fact that neighbouring nations, especially 
Brazil, were getting Lend-Lease arms and growing stronger than 
their country. 


{Later) 

The Government tonight lifted the decree of martial law and 
issued an official statement that Argentine rapprochemeni with the 
other American Republics would be accomplished “by acts”. 
An official hand-out issued by the President’s Press Office after a 
Cabinet meeting declared foreign relations would be regulated 
not only by words but by acts “that will draw us even nearer to 
our American brothers”. It added: “The Argentine attitude 
towards tlic war is considered to have been sufficiently clarified 
in a statement made yesterday by the Provisional Government 
This apparently meant the statement referring to neutrality for 
the present. My confidential note to the editors tonight said : 

“Suggested editorial slant might emphasize Washington’s 
role in making or breaking stop should outpoint that while 
interference one thing granting recognition another and here’s 
chance achieve results without dispatching a single Marine stop 
by way many Argentines personally asked me get across this side 
to you.” 


JUNE 9TH 

Smiles of approval, a loosening of the cautious whispcrcxl con¬ 
versations, restrained but optimistic editorials in the pro- 
democratic dailies are among the definite indications that in some 
quarters at least the Argentine people are beginning to feel the 
new military Provisional Government may not be so bad, after 
all. The Government’s statement that its co-operation with the 
Pan-American Republics would not be confined to words, but 
would be “proved by deeds”, is making a good impression. 
Everybody considers this a step forw ard o\ cr Rawson’s declaration 
of “friendship for the Americas, but, for the present, neutrality 
towards the rest of the worldAll things considered, that was 
the same verbal policy that Castillo maintained. The lifting of 
martial law following the first Cabinet session also caused a sigh 
of relief. And the fact that a sound business-man like Santa- 
marina is in financial command has greatly encouraged business. 
Santamarina has certainly been a trump card. Colonel Gilbert, 
Minister of the Interior, has promised the newspapermen 
“co-operation”, and even some of the pessimistic Fourth Estaters 
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arc thawing out a bit. However, foreign correspondents arc 
still having difficulty getting out dispatches filed in Buenos Aires, 
and some of the military censors, at least, are wielding their blue 
pencils far less than others. I know the personal element is im¬ 
portant in this. The wire services have found that what won’t 
get by with the 3 p.m. censor frequently passes the five-o’clock 
man. But the censors are simply cutting out portions of stories to 
which they object, instead of killing the entire cable, as did 
Castillo’s watchdogs. It is apparent that the military Cabinet 
is becoming aware that United States reaction and that of the 
other United Nations hasn’t been too hot. Correspondents have 
been trying to explain to the military that easing the you-can’t- 
say-anything attitude is one of the best ways to demonstrate that 
the coup isn’t fascist. General impression is that the Provisional 
Government is determined to clean up, and its friends’ are con¬ 
vinced that it intends to find honest men in the country and then 
permit elections. Most soldiers, however, state that if they know 
Ramirez, once he’s got hold of things he’ll stay on and on. 
Some of them who don’t like the United States too much, slyly 
add : ‘*Just like Roosevelt'’. 

There’s less feeling that the Generals and Admirals will set up 
another Franco regime, but informed people to whom I’ve been 
talking continue to advise caution. They base their apprehensions 
on the fact that the Army has always been conser\’ative and that 
it has had plenty of GeiTnan influence. Any all-out change of 
heart towards the democracies must be watched with a micro¬ 
scope, they say. It is also pretty plain now that the United States 
and other American Republics will not grant the rcc'>gnition 
the regime needs until they are sure this isn't simply the old one 
in a different dress. The diplomatic representatives of all the 
American Republics held their third meeting in the Uruguayan 
Embassy today, and we understand that most have sent home 
somewhat more favourable reports than previously. The Re¬ 
publics of this hemisphere are being urged to work in unison. 
There is still a possibility thc^t the Axis may give the Provisional 
Government the “kiss-of-death” recognition. Such a move would 
certainly confuse the issue. 

The papers today front-page Washington’s story that the United 
States and Brazil had signed a new military accord permitting 
Brazilian nationals to serve in Uncle Sam’s Army and Yanks in 
the Brazilian forces. This has further emphasized the desire of the 
Argentine military to reach some accord with Washington on 
the subject of tanks, planes and guns. From what I can gather, the 
Army still doesn’t want to lease them—it wants to buy them. The 
Latin-American diplomats are working on their contracts in the 
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Army to point out to Ramirez and those close to him that although 
Argentina wasn’t invited to the Hot Springs Food Conference, 
there is still time to join in the Commission set up to implement 
that meeting. Selling her food supplies to the United Nations, 
now that the Argentine military is in charge, may be one of the 
major problems of the new regime. There is no doubt that the 
military—knowing food can be just as valuable to the United 
Nations as Argentina’s severing her Axis ties—will hold out for 
as much as they can in deciding the question of a Berlin break. 
The Government's attitude towards the Nazi Press and the still 
free communications with the Axis capitals are being watched. 
There is also considerable speculation as to the Mayoralty of the 
cty of Buenos Aires. Carlos Alberto Pucyrredon, who is the 
present Mayor, was aiLxious to stay on when Rawson took over, 
and called in his Press friends to tell them so. Pueyrreddn, 
descendant of one of the heroes of Argentine Independence, and a 
member of one of Argentina’s wealthiest estaricia-owning families, 
said he had always longed to clean up corruption and would 
enjoy collaborating with the new Government. I recall that not 
so long ago he had stated almost publicly that the situation of the 
country was deplorable, and that in public departments wherever 
one poked a finger, pus was sure to emerge. Nevertheless, although 
an able administrator and scrupulously honest himself, his family 
and traditional ties with all sorts and conditions ofpco{)le were so 
numerous that the Municipal Departments had become a perfect 
teeming house of recoinendados —persons lor whom jobs had been 
found whether jobs were to be had or not. In the old days of the 
Municipal Council it used to be a standing joke that business 
offices could be wallpapered with the notes of intioduction given 
to job applicants by the Municipal Councillors. According to 
report, Pucyrredon, Junior, alone and unaided had almost 
managed to surpass the Councillors’ record. Some people wonder 
whether it was Papa Pucyrredon, or Junior, who ran the 
municipality. 

After Rawson resigned, however, Pucyrredon felt obliged to 
quit as a matter of principle, and has seen Ramirez several times. 
Ramirez is supposed to have toki Pu'vvrredcm’s Secretary that 
the Administration hoped to obtain the collaboration of men as 
honest as he. TKq name of General Pertinc is also being mentioned 
as a possible succ??ssor. This is not encouraging, as he is well 
known as a director of German firms like Siemens-Schuckert, etc. 

We are getting more of the inside on how the coup actually took 
place. L^st Thursday (June 3rd), according to one story, 
Ramirez summoned a few high-ranking Army officers and told 
them he was at odds with Castillo and that he would have to 
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organize a coup, as Castillo refused to get rid of the corrupt 
Ministers. There was another big financial operation pending, 
this time in Culaciatti’s department, and there were to be even 
more scandalous revelations of graft. Ramirez warned his col¬ 
leagues that he would probably be placed under arrest, as hap¬ 
pened, and entrusted them with the task of going ahead. Rawson, 
in charge of the cavalry Remount School, was the senior officer 
at the big barracks at Campo de Mayo. At three-thirty on the 
morning of Friday the 4th, the young officers, including my 
informant, were called out and told. They at once swore al¬ 
legiance to the new movement. The Communications people 
were ordered to take the Post Office, and set off. Through a mis¬ 
take made by a superior officer leading the column, they didn't 
proceed along Calle Blandengues, and thus their lives were spared, 
because otherwise they would have come in for the battle in front 
of the Mechanical School. The Communications unit proceeded 
along the Avenida Alvcar, where they were stopped by a General 
of the Staff, who ask(‘d : 

“Lieutenant, where are you and your men going?*’ 

“To the Post Office, under ordcis to occupy it. Sir.” 

“And who is your commanding officer?” 

“Colonel so and so . . .” 

They were allowed to proceed, but apparently a goc»d many 
officers were ignorant of what was happening. According to my 
tipster; the whole thing was improvised so hastily that the 
Mechanical School hadn’t been advised, and put up resistance. 
Rawson’s only part in th(‘ affair was meant to ])e that oforganiza- 
tion of the march to the city. He seems to have had secret 
ambitions, however, and took advantage of the opportunity to 
declare himself leader of the movement. For reasons of militai'y 
ethics, Ramirez couldn't put himself forward from the start, 
as he had been Minister of War under the deposed Govern¬ 
ment. Thus the early confusion. Rawson has many enemies 
in the Army, and they say lew would be inclined to follow him. 
Some years back he had a duel with a General Menendez, which 
caused quite a stir, and Menendez has since been out for his skin. 

Evidently there have been more deaths than the papers have 
been allowed to announce. 


{Later) 

The drive against “communists” which Rawson made clear 
in his Friday-afternoon balcony speech would be one of the 
principal aims of the Government has already begun. General 
Mendoza, Chief of Police, has issued this order: “It has been 
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learned that communistic elements intend issuing pamphlets 
giving their opinion of the change of Government. You will 
instruct all police units and troops under your orders that on no 
account must these leaflets be distributed in the area under your 
control and should you discover that this propaganda is being 
issued, you will detain the responsible parties, conveying them 
together with the literature impounded to the special section.” 

A good many alleged Reds are already reported picked up and 
being held incommunicado. More are being shipped south to 
Ushuaia. 


JUNE lOTH 

This from today’s cable: “The honeymoon period of the 
Argentine Provisional Government is now in full swing. But 
realistic observers still point out that caution is necessary before 
it will be possible to determine the real meaning of the past week’s 
events and future policy internally and re the United Nations. 
Not unexpectedly, military-minded Brazil was the first American 
Republic to recognize the Ramirez Government, followed by 
neighbouring Paraguay and Bolivia. The Argentine people, 
and the new Government as well, are far more concerned about 
Washington’s attitude. It is freely whispered that the United 
States still holds the power lo make or break the Administration.” 

The Casa Rosada and the new Ministry buildings around 
bustling Plaza de Mayo have been thronged during the past few 
days with all types of visitors anxious to saludar the generals, 
admirals, colonels and their sabre-clashing aides now in com¬ 
mand. Such back-thumping abrazos are Latin second nature, 
and it is impossible for even an old-timer to judge their sincerity. 
Adhesiones or testimonials of approval and support are also 
pouring in—some probably just bandwagon-climbing—and are 
being passed along to the Press by the Government as indicating 
just how popular the new movement is. The parade of well- 
wishers has been headcxl by i epresentatives of the powerful 
Sociedad Rural, but, like the others, that doesn’t necessarily 
mean the estancieros arc behind the Government. They, like 
our own lobbyist organizations, simply maintain the policy of 
always being with the “ins” and cxcj ting their own kind of 
pressure in the right places. 

Castillo himself hasn’t appeared since he sent his resignation. 
He has given a statement that his friends should support the new 
Government, adding: “I have not the least desire to return, and 
would not do so even if begged to by the people”. There’s little 
chance of any such thing happening, and his declaration has 
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brought little but a crop of new jokes in the sidewalk cafiis along 
Avenida de Mayo, almost all connected with Castillo’s run-out 
trip across the river. The growing list of small and large business 
organizations putting themselves on record as supporting the 
new regime, and the Government’s anxiety to inform the Press, 
especially the United States correspondents, about them, are 
indicative of how much Ramirez wants the world to feel that he 
has popular support. The labour associations and syndicates have 
been less enthusiastic, however-, and at a meeting in the National 
Labour Department offices yesterday they held themselves back, 
despite gentle hinting, to “expressing faith that the Government 
would do its utmost to carry out its pledges and clean up the 
scandals”. 

What is still missing are any definite stands by the strongly 
democratic political groups and the university and other student 
bodies. The students, always an important factor in past revolu¬ 
tionary movements, haven’t appeared much in this one. The 
only youth groups visible have been the Nazi stooge nationalists, 
who, some people believe, are merely trying to push themselves 
in and who, they say, were as surprised as anyone at what 
happened. Others see, however, a good deal of similarity 
between Ramirez’ programme and that of the nationalists. 

I’d say the majority of the people haven’t made up their minds 
about the Government. They know that the coup which threw 
out Castillo’s isolationists wasn’t their coup. Though most of 
them were against Castillo, they aren’t exactly sure whether 
they should be for this new set-up. Doing my own Gallup, I 
found that trying to get a reaction generally brought a shrug of 
the shouldei's and a don’t-know-exactly-Avhat-to-think expression. 
Local newspapcimcn are more definite; they describe the new 
Government (in private, of course, and looking back over their 
shoulders for the “Gestapo”) as “fascist as it can be”. Judging 
from the statements and decrees issued by the military, the Army 
officers bustling through the cold, unheated halls and anterooms 
of the Casa Rosada should be droopy-eyed. Their night-long 
sessions and the constant rapid-fire changes have certainly kept 
them on the go. The new military Ministers have been putting 
in long days behind their desks, and the soldiers have gone 
back to Campo Mayo and to Ciudadela, home of the Second 
Division. The heavily decorated Grenadiers, in their black, 
shiny, patent-leather cavalry boots and blue-red, gold-buttoned 
uniforms, have taken up their posts at the entrance to the Casa 
Rosada. It is anybody’s guess as to where they were during the 
coup. The wounded are reported doing O.K. at the hospitals; 
at last they’ve found out what all the shooting was for. 
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Yesterday’s Cabinet meeting, I think, showed that this was no 
social revolution. However, the Government intends at least to 
court the good will of the population. It was decided to make an 
immediate drive on the cost of living; reducing rents, suppressing 
usury, and seeing what can be done about unemployment. 
Apparently on the strength of this, the price of meat and potatoes 
dropped 20 to 30 per cent. 

The number of probes the Government will have to make 
causes me to wonder just how long it will take and how many 
Tom Deweys and Ferdinand Pecoras will be needed to clean up 
the mess left by the previous Poder Ejecutivo. I talked to a number 
of officials about how they plan to proceed, and from them have 
had an assurance that the probes will be “ruthless, regardless of 
where the blame falls”. Trials, they say, will in most cases be 
civil ones. The Argentine court system doesn’t include jury trials, 
however, and the slow legal procedure involves paper work that 
means an avalanche of stamped forms, with changes and answers 
(torts and retorts) going on forever. 

Though the public may never get the inside story, people arc 
starting to understand now, as never before, how the fascist- 
patterned state of siege imposed in December, 1941, supposedly 
to impose neutrality, j)revented them from learning via the news¬ 
papers or otherwise just how foul conditions were. The healthy 
democratic processes, they are saying now, were thus bottled 
up and finally had to burst. And though it was the outraged 
Army sense of honour, and not pressure by the people, that 
caus^ the explosion, the people hope it will react to their favour. 
They also hope the lesson will be heeded elsewhere. The scandals 
which must be probed are so numerous that in my cable story 
today I was only able to list the most important. Especially 
outrageous was the sugar price rise, for which the Minister of 
Agriculture, among others, must answer. As recently rigged by 
Castillo, the increase of five cents a kilo would have brought 
more than twenty-four million pesos to the sugar barons of the 
Province of Salta and Tucuman, including more than two and a 
^ half millions to Castillo’s hand-picked crown prince, Patrdn 
Costas. The idea was that the unpopularity of the move would 
have fallen on Castillo, who would never have won any Gallup 
polls anyway, while filling the political war chest to the lid. 
Few papers said anything about it before, but now many are 
finger-pointing. There is the loan-shark scandal, which par¬ 
ticularly hit small wage-earners in Buenos Aires and in the 
interior cities of Rosario and Sante Fe. There is the rubber 
scandal, over artificially raised prices and distribution of still 
unrationed tyres. And there is the steel affaire, whereby local 
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firms, with the aid of some Government people, cornered the 
market and held out for fantastic profits. The combustibles 
scandal, especially gasoline rationing, was engineered by the 
State Oil Monopoly, and its hivourite child, the commission- 
raking Automobile Cilub. TJie probe of the Buenos Aires Cor- 
ooracion de Transportes, whose taking over of the colourful, 
picture-tiled subways and the indepemdent little colectivo buses 
caused a terrific public reaction. The National Tottery, the 
distribution of film raw stock and many other chicaneries can be 
added to the list. 

Army indignation against the chief culprits in all these graft 
stories -Cailaciatti and Ainadeo y Videla—is said to be intense. 
Rawson, 1 hear, was for shooting them on sight, but wisei counsel 
pi (wailed. I’he Ramirez faction insists that everything must be 
cleaned up in a thoroughly legal fashion, but Gulaciatti has 
certainly been subjected to what is tantamount to the old third- 
cl(\gree. For one thing, it is unheard of to toss misfeasance cases 
like this in the National Penitentiary, like ordinary rens. After 
Gastillo's resignation liad been accepted, l)oth Gulaciatti and 
Amadeo y Videla were allowed to return to their luant^s and 
It was assum(‘d they'd be kept under protective aia-e t. That 
night, however, Rawson sent a sc[uadron of soldicis under a 
sei'geant to ariTst Gulaciatti. They forc('d their wav into tht^ 
darkened house, dashed upstairs to the (‘x-Ministcr's bedroom, 
and found him sleeping. On being told he was a pi'sonei\ lie 
behav('d with \ cry little dignity, protesting that he as Dr. C. 
and an ex-Miiiister. The sei'geant was adamant. H's senc^ra, 
with admirable coolness and courage, packed him a hag, got him 
drc'ssed somehow' and soothed him into a state of compliance with 
military order's. Gulaciatti then told the sei'geant to pick up his 
bag and take it along, but the ser'geant (wplainud : “You are the 
accused, siijcto Gulaciatti, and piisoneis carry their own bags". 
It must hav(‘ been a horrible ('xperitmee for the portly ex-Minister 
to find himself inside one 'This owm Black Marias, on the way to 
unknown horror s in prison ; more so, because w hen the van drove 
up to the National Pen in the Axenida Las Heras, no one there 
had orders to receive him. After some altercation with the 
governor of the prison, the van drove off' once more to another 
jail. Meanwhile GuLiciatti apparentiv got the idea the delay 
was due to the arrangements for his firing-squad. When he was 
eventually admitted to the jail, he passed cjut and had to be taken 
to the infirmary, utterly unconscious. In spite of ail this, I have it 
on very good authority that so far no definite proofs have been 
found against Gulaciatti. It w'ill take a great deal of investigation 
before anything is discovered w^hich may definitely convict him. 
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Foreign Minister Storni gave an intcr\ ^ lo the foreign Press 
today, in which he said that “Step by stcj), the Government’s 
actions would confirm the policy of inter-Aincrican solidarity”, 
and that “Argentina’s foreign policy would be one of meticulous 
compliance with obligations towards the American countries.” 

The first step came tonight, when the Government dc^creed that 
no more diplomatic code messages could be sent by wireless. 
Bluntly, this means that the Axis Embassies can no longer file their 
100 words per day, as had been the practice. These coded mess¬ 
ages were particularly cited in Washington’s })revdous iiKanoranda 
to Buenos Aires. Some observers think it is a good sign, but Tm a 
little sceptical, since all it means, to my mind, is that rode which is 
olwious code cannot be sent. In other v\ords, th(‘ (hanians ran 
still send all the siraii^lit messages they wish. For them it isn't difli- 
cult to hide what they want to say. Some pro-democrat ir j'x'-oph* 
are tickled over the decree and its j^ortenls. 'j'lu'y say Stoini is 
prol^ably the most pro-democratic member of lh(,‘ 'aav tiovea n- 
ment. Impressiv'C in si/e, patriarchal, good-looking and grey¬ 
haired, he a])pears evaay inch the retired Admiral ]u‘ has be('n 
since 1935. He is also an authority on international laag long his 
hob])y. His ])luc eyes ha\a pl<\asant, honest twinkle, and h(‘ 
talked to ns openly and franklv. He no('d(‘d no prodding to make 
his statements j'egaidhi^ coll 'boiatjoii, and sakl tlnit he and his 
oihee would aiua\'‘. be glad to j(‘ceive “tin' loops’’. Man)' ol'tlu* 
correspondents s^aan quite favourably impress(‘d vih nim, and he 
is already a favourite. In vliscussing foreign af aiis ht‘ mentioned 
friendly Argentine ties with Britain and Ih'arK'e and, sjgniiirantly, 
“the Italian pcoph*’*. Ihit when refcaenca' wus mad<‘ to the fact 
that Germany’s announcfunent ofrc('ogiiltif>n was tlu- first to ('Oin(‘ 
out this morning, he said nothing <iiid nist smiled a bit owiishly. 


jUXE I I TT I 

I'he I'niltal Stal(‘s has Kaogni/ a! tlu' ju'w Ramiic/ military 
Government ! Oflua'aldom iS oiucsi jimxl in its ex})ressions of 
delight, and tin* reaction a noiig tlu }>ublic--which got tlu' new'S 
in the late midday editions is .da) generally good. 1 said in my 
cable today that it vvas important that many of'the strongest pro- 
democratic leadcis ]mivatoJ\ and v^ry cautiously expressed regret 
that F. D.R. had not wailctJ a while longer to obtain more abun¬ 
dant proof of the iutenti<^)ns and aims of the new Administration, 
not only in regard to the Axis, but so far as restoration of an internal 
dpjXK'craey is (oncerned. I'hese people -and the number is con¬ 
sider: !)k fell that by lio-ding back a while longer, the United 
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States and the democracies would have obtained far more, not 
only in persuading Ramirez to sever Axis ties, but to adopt a truly 
energetic attitude regarding Berlin’s fifth columnists still using 
Argentina as an Axis gateway to this hemisphere. They also feel 
that our watching and waiting would have accomplished more 
than a show of force or the slightest threatening in convincing the 
military and the Argentine people that we were not merely satis¬ 
fied in having Axis-aiding, fascist-minded Castillo thrown out, 
])ut, as on the other war fronts, were battling for a truly demo- 
( iMfic world in every sense. 

Studying the events of tlu^ past wc(‘k and searching ont the ])ros- 
pf'cts and possibilities for tlu! future have romanced manv obser- 
\ ‘-rs to \\ liom I ha\T talk(*d that what is likely to dt^vclop in Arrrn- 
tina is a (iovernmiml \ery much lika^ Brazil's, which is to say tiiat, 
it is with the Ihhted Nation^, it (aTtainkv won’t b(‘ the kinrl 
of dtanocracy known in the Unit(‘d States or Ihigland, or <'ven as 
,ood as Argentina had under some ];'esidenis. 'rhe\ thi> k it will 
be what amounts to and the wo]d is used advist' lh i Ivind »i’ 
'Semi-dictatorship” which, it is iinofliriallv adiiihted, l'om qs 
I ha/il-' despite the fra t that it i.^n't s<a'i<ahinc 'hour 

\Vashington likes to talk a))Oul wluai o laing t* "oio . ’’ ui 

Lalin-Ameri('an ally”. Brazil se(mis to iiiCM' obstTvers to b' uoit^ 
and mor(* th(* model after which A’z,(MitiiM's new ‘Iho islonal 
C()V('i nin<mt is patterning itself. S »inc f)l this S oa* hrit a)' a 
jealousy; part is the desire to n'^din du‘ Latin Irrurr^iii wlueii 
Argentina, unch'r the now s('uttl(‘d reactionari(^s, was iwnble lo 
1etain. 

It was Biazilks grow ing ]:)OW(! \ ia Lend-f.ease aid arid otiier 
Aoi th American help that woni*'! lu.inv of th(' lop It'adeis of 
Argentina's r/V/r/ 7 r; and help(*d I itug aboui the coup, it jusi didn't 
^e(‘in healthy lo inanv ’iies(‘ nhhfi:h^ to let thr oncc.-looked- 
down-u})on tropical luoghbour dtw'rlop such hard muscles. 
Brazil, as the first luaiiispluae la.tion to giant la'cogiiition to the 
lU'w (joverimient, stalled tfie stain|)ey.i(‘ ot other Latin nations. 
Many feel the Ihiiti'd Statc.s and Biitrun weren't over-anxious to 
jump in until ih(‘y were more sine of'Argentina's position. But 
oiK'c Brazil started, the die w^as cast, and in quick order Argentina 
border countries, Ik^livia. Cihile and Ihugiiay, hopped in, followed 
by Brazil’s boundary' mates, Wnezuela, Ecuador and so on. 
Brazil, incidentally, was reported to have had 200 North Ameri¬ 
can planes ready and w aiting lo swoop in during the first uncer¬ 
tainty over General Raw son’s Cabinet. T his story, while perhaps 
just another yarn, reached such j^roporth^ns that the Brazilian 
Ambassador htid to issue one of the ti‘w formal denials given any of 
the thousands of lightning-spread tales. 
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Those who see a similarity between the present trend of Argen¬ 
tine officialdom and Brazil’s, point out to me that Ramirez appears 
to be a caudillo of the Vargas type. Both are strong but subtle, 
both believe in making certain moves to appease public sentiment, 
yet have llieir own way. Some Brazilian ideas already initiated 
here include an Official Press Bureau, fai stricter control ol radio 
and placing civil aviation under the Ministry of War. What pro- 
democratic elements fear is BraziPs lascist-])atterned, Oestapo-lik(‘ 
prohibition of free speech, from whi('li Aigtaitina was ali eady 
suffering und(T C-astillo, .md the beaming, \\h(‘tlier oiiicial »)i' 
simply by continued existimce of a mililan (hn'ermrumt, oi 
opposition political partitas, as in Brazil. Clastillo, while ham¬ 
stringing the oj^position, ne\ta' quite succe(‘ded in really (‘liminat- 
ing it. Also Avoiaisome is Brazil's strong anti-S('mitisin, which, 
according to sonic' jX'ople who have r(‘c‘entl\ been thei(\ has 
become alinosi a part of oiiicial ])oli( y. The (!astillo Administra¬ 
tion, ^vhilc aiding such Jew-baiting j^ublic'ations as (.'lannacld with 
official institutional advei tising, has othei w is(' ]>ci mit tc'd Jews and 
others almost com})l(‘te religious freedom. 

What Brazil luis had, and what Argentina wants, howc‘\(‘i, is 
the kind of Lcnd-Lc'asc' aii lic'lds like' tho.sc' in \atal and Belem, but 
without stiings cjf any kind, }:)lus tlu* tyjx'. oi Ivxport-lmport Bank 
aid which Warren Lee Pierson luis btx'n pushing ha the' \hirgas 
Govei nment, but oti <i les> e o><'y)eiati\ e basis. Arge'iitines ha\ e 
bee'll lit'aring how Biazil is building two ])lan(‘s a day at Page) 
Santa and howthe Brazilian's steel plant atV'oha Rc'dona mateiial- 
ized a loo-year-old (beam which Aige'iilina still has in the' paper 
stage. They have also st'en in the news-iee'ls, lead in the jiajie'rs 
and lieard on the radio about ship-building at Santos, sk\seaape*rs 
in Scio Paulo and all kinds oi' vanqui de)ILns and ge)ods e'lsc'w he'i e*. 
They know’ the vXigeaitine Army wants these* things, but on the* 
Army's own teians. How the militarx }iro])ose's te) get the'in is the* 
big cjueistion today. 


1 2'rii 

I have been able* to get s^me more infoirnation on Ramirez. 
He was born in tlie pree.inciai meat-packing town eef La Paz, way 
up in the province* o( fhitie IGos. His giandfather had a little larm 
near by, and his lather held a poorly jiaid je>b as chiel of police. 
It was a middle-class family. f>ie>bably poor<*r than the* average 
Argentine mtddle-e lass family of today. I’here wertifour broth<*rs. 
Pcdio and two e)r his brotliers went into the Army; the other 
remained in Eutre P los, became a merchant and farmer. At 
schoe.)! at L? Paz, lAdie^ plaxed games and rode horses with Saba 



and Benito Sncyro, who w'ent into the Navy, and who today 
are Admirals in his C^abiiiet, Sa])a as Vice-President and Benito 
as Minister ol Marine. As a hoy, Ramirez was quiet, bright, 
interested in mechanical things and })opuIar with the hoys. At 
se\'enl('en }i(' entered the (lolegio Militar in Buenos Aires and 
Inxs'iine one oftlK' b(‘st students in his class. It was here that he 
earned his nicknam(‘ ]\ilit<> '‘Littie Stick’k He was as slender as 
a stick, and stifT in his inaniKa' and response to discipline. Some 
are saying now, '‘Ma\b(‘ Ik^'H not wield the big stick, but just use 
a little one'’, which Argentines i'etd would not be so fjad. One of 
his best friends at (’ollege was Rawson. Ramirez graduated and 
was ('ornmissioiHTl a liinitenant at twiuity. Iniqri hew-ent toiier- 
many <anci seiAaxi as an ofhc er in ih(‘ famous Fiicnflcs Hihareii 
Regiinait. Just belori* the outbreak ol the First World War he re- 
turiKxl to Ai'gentin.i and imtiaed the staff college with the rank of 
captain. His was tlie normal, averaci- Armv career, lanthcr better 
noi' worse than his brolh(‘i olfueis. In 1927 lie became com- 
niand(*r ol th(‘ Ninth Oawilry Ri'giment and adjutant axid friend 
ofOeneral Jos('‘ I’elix Lribmu I h' took an a(Uiv(' jiart in the coup 
ol wh(‘n the ( ons(‘r\ <ui\ e Id iliiau oxaa thiew' the Radical 

Lrigoyen (io\ ernnumt. It is said that Ramirez was oin ox .hi' hsid- 
ing’ligures and [ilaniKas ol Liibuiu's volt, but ai'(< 1 'b' ' ii tory 
he lelired to the background. HisonK dcpartuifArom die no-talk 
rule was when, in utgo, ht‘ jiublislu'd an ope n !e:t(': m La \<rwyi 
explaining the (Mus(‘ of tht‘ r(‘\’olulion and smiiug tic ' Lb ,but u 
had givcm his word to tlu' j)articipating olliccrs ihai the coup 
would not only i(\stor<‘ milit<u'\ disthpliiuc but. by iiUj >\'ing the 
striK'tun' ol’the Arm\, creatt* a new and bettin' regime loi the 
country. Ramir(v. must ha\a‘ (auumued tn liold such ideas dming 
the past ten vears }xn t of tluan sj'xmt as military atiaida* to Rome 
- because thosi* motive- .q>p(Mi now as the piimary lea.sons lor 
his coup. 

His l'amii\ has some H*volutionar\ background. They say his 
grand-uncle, Ikincho Rainiriv, hxl a vk tuTiaus rexolt in Uruguay 
and also diixTted an armed foria* against Buenos Aires about 125 
years ago. Ramirez' wife was Maiia lues J.obuo. of 1 talian-Bas- 
(pie th'seent. She* also comes IVom a poor middle-class family. 
Am])ly ])roportioned. Init not exa('tly lat, she's about the same siz<. 
as Ramirez, blue-eyed and not bad-looking in a hard, matriarchal 
sort of way. 'Fhe Ramirezes ha\e tluee daughters-all ugly -and 
oiu‘ son. d'hey live in a second-storey, six-roomed a]>artment in a 
dark-grey, sombre-looking building on dalle Santa Fe. Although 
people here move as often as in New Yoik, they have remained 
there nearly ten years, w hile papa w as advancing from the rank of 
colonel to War Minister. Thex've never been ostentatious, keep 
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two maids, which is not much for here, and have always stayed 
rather close to their large family. Uncles, a\ints and cousins galore 
have, during the past week, been pouring into the Ramirez home. 
He apparently likes to have a crowd around him. When this week 
his brother, Colonel Ernesto Ramirez, was made Intcrvcntor of 
the Ramirez province of Entrc Rios, some' Argentines began 
whispering, ""Los Palitos ernpiezdu a mdoP\ (I'he little sticks begin 
to swim.) Ramirez and his family are intensely devout ('atholic s. 
His daught(a's have all been educated in Catholic schools, and h(' 
himself is given to seeking advices from cdiurchmen. I undta'stand 
he is narrow-minded and bigoted but interested in social probkans. 
He deplores many aspe^cts of modern social lil'e. Of a puiilan 
stamp himself, he ^^oukl have others live and lliink as h(‘ does. 
As to his ]:)ersonaIity, he is a heavy cigarette smok(‘r, likes Ameri¬ 
can braTids and has a secret passion ior candy. A cavalry man, 
his lavourite exercise' is riding, and his lavoinite gaiiK' the tradi¬ 
tional Argemtine caid game ol d'ruco, pastmu' of ty])ical (jiallo 
families. It requires a gift foi' rep<ntety and is played with much 
interchange Q{corit}al}LaUo, ^\'ha^ W(' would call line, and is (‘xcelkmt 
training for wit and qnick-thinking. 

H is hobby is raising and tiairiing canier pigeons. WIh'U he was 
War Minister, his enemies s.iid that he spent moia^ time teaching 
his birds to tly than he did his x’Vrmy a\ iators. Rathei intellectual, 
he reads without ]')Ian, but ornnivoiously, which is rare among 
Army ofheers. H(! speaks I'rench and Italian llucntly, and some 
English and Ceiman. Still Interested in tilings mechanical, lie's 
technically mind'xl, and friends s<iy lu‘ i i'gi'ets that he doesn’t hav(t 
time to play around with nuadianics and gadgets, a-^: h*‘ did wlum 
a boy. He cares little lor jxTsonal comlort; likes roughing it 
cavalry s{\Ie. 

Militarily precise, practis<*d in habits, h(t plans his day, and gets 
upset if anything knocks out the .schedule. An eaily risi'r, he goes 
through setting-up ('xerciscs, reads pap(*rs and letters before a 
brief Argentiiu* bi eakfast at .seven and receives pco})lc at home 
until about Uai. H(‘ has iieen g^'tling to his ollice at the Uasa 
Rosada about 10.30, staying on until <inywhere from eleven at 
night to almost dawn. At meetings and interviews he docs lots of 
list('ning to olhei jieoj^le’s opinions. 'Ehey say he concentrates 
intensively on the job at hand to the exclusion of other things. 
Eor a solution to many of his problems, he has always—and still 
does—turned to books, and tries to study things out Ibr himself. 
J’ricnds say he often thinks out loud, always asking reactions of 
people around him, csj)eeially his family. But he’s dclibcTate, and 
not hasty about making up bis mind on important questions, of 
which Argentina toda^ has jdenty. 
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JUNE I 3 TH 

I have had this from so many sources that even though it can’t 
];c definitely checked, it would appear to be true. The story is 
that a small group of Army colonels plotted and executed the 
June 4th coup, and that these men are the real power behind 
the Ramirez Oovea nmtait. dliese colonels, who form a large and 
liiglily articulates grouj) within Army officialdom, had been 
increasingly dissatisfied with the (laslillo Administration. It was 
th(sy, according to the story, wlio forced the show-down lietween 
Castillo and Ramirez and they who forced Raw son to resign his 
oflice, two days after taking over. Nol^ody is quite certain who the 
l(.‘ading colonels are, but amonv the names mentioned are Juan 
Pei (in, whom Rawson appointed his chief of staff; Emilio Rami- 
Kv, who is not related to the President, and the tw^o colonels who 
ai(‘ in the Ramirez (Cabinet, Alberto (nlbert and hre-brandish 
Elbio Anaya. Colonels ahva^'s wi(‘Id special power in the Argen- 
tiiu‘ Army because thc\ have diiect contact with the troops, 
and because Argentine soldieis have a stiong ll'cling of personal 
iovalty to their immediate sujxaiois, mor-^' so than to the military 
institution itself. In j)icking he Caiiinet, Rawuon apparentIv 
loigot nine colonels of the First an(» Second l)i\'i^ioi.s \vho had 
been the chief instruments and aiuhoiLj of tlui coup, anJ « ho had 
su])ported him and Ramirez. His salecllon of person ti friends, 
including some who had been idenii(i(‘d with Ci ii>in u in rh(' u)go 
movement, made the colonels Inh that they had iKaai civ hbeiateny 
ovcu'looked. They lost n('> time in telling him ^\herc tc* head off. 
It was grim, severe, hard-faetal (ienciai Earrcll, thi t .aiimander 
of the revolting Second Division, who, as representative ot the 
coloiuds, iiltimaturncd Rawson that if he insisted on kcicping the 
Clabinet he had formed, the troops and officers would immediately 
revolt against him. According to mv dope, Rawson good- 
hnmouredK said: ‘‘One revohuion is enough lor me'’; then he 
explained that he meant no harm, but simply wanted to help some 
old friends, and stejtped out. 

dlie conspiring and planning wiihin the Aimy have been going 
on for a long time, j'ossibly for a y«Mr. 

Last Thursday there was a meeting of representatives of all anti- 
Dastillo groups at Clampo de Mayo, the headquarters of the First 
Division. Present were said to h.n’(‘ been pro-Axis officers, isola- 
tiunist officers, nationalist officers and pure democrats. The meet¬ 
ing, like the plotting that had g(uie on previously, was dominated 
by the well-knit group of energetic and ambitious Army colonels, 
rile result, we are told, was a decision to revolt immediately. 



JUNE I4TH 

The Government yesterday tossed out eight judges, including 
Dr. Miguel L. Jantus, who had been active in anti-Nazi activities. 
The official text of the firing order said that one of the motives of 
the revolutionary movement was that of ‘'restoring to the judi¬ 
ciary powers that majesty and prestige necessary to the fulfilment 
of duty". The statement added: “Many judges were lacking in 
integrity and equanimity—ekanentary conditions for a judge", 
and went on to explain tliat they must ‘"of ncc(\ssity possess those 
virtues which make them worthy of fulfilling a trust". The state¬ 
ment added : “Under tlie circumstances, and seeing that the 
Congress of the Nation has been dissolvtxl, presenting any possi¬ 
bility of charges being laid belbre thcan, then' is no rc'ason why 
certain ol'these judge's should reanain in office.'’ Heside's Jantus, 
those dismissc'd were* Dr. Martin Abelenda, Dr. Enrique 1 . 
Caceres, Dr. A. Gonzalc'z Oliver, I)i. fOrtunato A. Parera Dc'uiz 
and Dr. Alberto H. Hernandez Ckibral. 

We can't find out very much aliout all the‘S(* gentlemen, but 
ajiparently some of thean, at least, \\eie*n'l ove'r-enea’gegic, and the* 
step seems to have' be'cn ge'nt'rally ajiplaudcd. 

llie rnilitarN dictatorship of Chaiea'a! I'ranco is ali esady begin¬ 
ning efforts to s\\ ing Argentina's new military Administration into 
the Hispanidad orbit and oat of the Pan-Ame'i ican ciick*. Madrid 
is ap]iarently doing the he'avy work foi* Ik-ilin .ind Rome', who 
seemingly fear that tipjiing their hand e)verinue:h might not only 
cause' unfavourable reaction, but re'bound and slap thean right 
in the Axis, laanco, who, unde*r the (iaslillo Gove'rnment, had 
almost a fre:c hand in Argeaitin.i, is finding his job jiai ticiilaily 
hard because the pre'sent Spanish Ambassador, ageing, jno- 
monai’chist Admiral Antonio Magaz y Pe'rs, the Marcjuis of M<igaz 
(who is soon to be replace'd by tlie' younge'r, ehnainie' (k)unt of 
Bullies), isn’t too hot a Falangist sale*sinan. Fianco's line' is that 
he is an Army man who is clc'aning up c'oia uption, sujipre'ssing 
comniunism and holding subveasi\(‘ <'le‘ine*nts in e:he'e:k plus re¬ 
establishing religion's jilacc' and ni<aa!ity. All this sounds pre'tty 
dose to what Ramirez and his (iove'rnrnent have' be:t'n saying. 
Madrid, with the' aid of its kalange, is trying to kce]) Argc'iitina 
from breaking with the Axis, wdiieh would not only be a strong 
moral blow^ to Jk-rlin, but cut off Hitler's last open c'spionage, 
sabotage anef propaganda link to the he'misphere. dlie* new Falan¬ 
gist twist for Arge'iitina is an anti-Soviet t'mphasis. FA D'larlo 
Espanol is hammering on the theme that “c:ven adversarie^s in 
w^ar coincide on one point- condemmation of communism". The 
Ramirez C'ovornme'nt has openly and repeatedly stated its opjiosi- 



tion to the U.S.S.R. Another strong point is the statement that 
the English arc satisfied with Franco’s “neutrality'’, which, by 
inference, is slanted to mean London also thinks Argentina’s 
neutrality O.K., even though the United States feels otherwise. 
Trying to create the impression that London and Washington are 
not in agreement on the idea of Argentina’s breaking with the 
dictators has long been one of the chief planks in the Nazi pro¬ 
paganda line for Latin America. 

I’he Ciovaa nment is apparently concentrating a lot of its enea gy 
on cleaning up radio. Local broadcasts and the commercial com¬ 
munications companies are in a dither, trying to dope out what's 
going to happen next. The favourable cflects of the decree pro¬ 
hibiting the use of all codes for the transmission of diplomatic 
cables or wireless messages abroad are dying doVvn somewhat as 
more and more people begin to realize that it doesn’t mean much. 
Radio, cable and lelegrajth lines to Hitler-occupied Europe are 
still available in Biuaios Airt‘S lor anyone who wants to pay the 
toll. If, for (‘xample, some fifth columnist gets on the wire to the 
Wilhelmstrasse and merely says. "'Willie is fine and is leaving 
next week", it may appear straiglu language to the cens- p, while 
actually coveiing up vital shipping information. The onh' solu¬ 
tion, in the opinion ofjtro-democratic peo])le here, is the (.(anjdete 
severance of all Axis communications, which would emount to 
br(‘aking relations. 

The local broadcasting stations are having a moi e and nan'c' difli- 
ciilt time. One station has been closed down and thue major 
broadcasting chains have lieen put on the hot seat :is the result 
of the (Tovernment's new' "‘clean-up-oi-shut-iip’" programme. 
Radio Mitre, it is reported, is to be closed dow n bv Major Oarios 
H. Farias, Army Director de Radioc'omiinic.aciones, b(‘cause 
"persons otlua' than those to whom the lii cm e had been granted 
were doing the opt'rating". Farias ha> also issutxi a strongly 
worded dccrct' warning stations that all piograinmes must be 
officially okayed in advance and that no last-minute changes or 
switch(‘s are permitted, ddie order has already haltcxi the re¬ 
transmission of one speech by President Roosevelt, and wall prob¬ 
ably ban others in the future, since it is obviously iinpessible to 
obtain in advance copies of w hat Roosev'elt wall say. Censoring 
the President of the United States is something! The military is 
particularly hot on cleaning up the literary standard of local 
radio. On Saturday they issued a long series of banned slang 
words and expressions, continued use of which will invoke severe 
penalties. Top comedienne Nini Marshall tonight dropped her 
character of Catita in the Martini Vet mouth show on the Rades 
Chain, and similar steps are necessary on almost all stations. 
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What a holler there would be in the States if Charlie McCarthy 
were banned as “not literary” ! Spontaneous audience participa¬ 
tion shows are also barred, together with battle scenes, whistles, 
bugle-calls and, in fact, any device considered “ov^er-sensational”. 
Stations have been advised to be ready at all hours to accept the 
spot official announcements originated by the State-Radio, and 
during the past few nights the important 8.30 p.m. ev^ening spot 
has been turned over to the Covernment for long appeals for 
improving the cultural standard of radio, since '‘radio’s educa¬ 
tional value is more important than the schools”. Broadcasters 
arc being rebuked over the way they have ])een handling previous 
rules about limiting the commercials IxUween musical numbers. 
The majority of local stations get in as many as fifteen products in 
the hundred words they're allowed, and tlie announcers generally 
rattle off ads for livtu ailments, perfumes, cooking oils, headache 
cures, etc., as one long, lircathless sentence. Other stations bring 
in all sorts of screamers to “dramatize” the sales message. Any 
clean-up in this direction, at least, will win lavour with listeners. 

However, talk about “dictatorsliip in entertainment” is already 
being heard, and aroentorks, the a\Uhors' society, and sadiac, 
the local ascap. arc complaining that strict (enforcement of' the 
new rule would put them out of busin(‘ss. Thry insist that radio 
has done much lor the ]>ublic good. W<' heai thnt atternjjts are 
being made to try to explain all this to ilu^ C/o\'(a'nnient, but so far 
the stations have been unsuccessrul in (Ax*n arranging a mtxting. 
As from today all news-casts must include an (*xactly equal pro¬ 
portion of local to foreign n(‘ws. Local news must be read first, 
American news second, and foreign that is to say war—news 
must come last. I’his will hav(^ its cfh ct- so ])i-oadcasters com¬ 
plain -on listener interest and jniblic opinion. 


JUNE 15TII 

Ramirez today receiv('d the Bre.ss ior tlie first time since he took 
over. The mctding was h^ Id in the long, RXtangular Jardin de 
Invicino (Winter Garden) room of th(* Gasa Rosada. Dressai in a 
neat grey business suit (nowadays the Pn^sident and the Cabinet 
members seem to be dividing their dress beiwecn mufti and khaki), 
Ramirez stood Ixdbre the pcncil-and-pad boys looking like a neat, 
pleasant, efficient ] 30 (jk-kc(q>er rep<‘rting on the plans and the 
state of the nation. Slight and energetic, he appeared calm, but 
determined to g(^t the job done. He started out by explaining why 
the Army took over the (rovernment. He emphasized social con¬ 
ditions; he said the military wanted to “find some solution to the 
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sad plight of the people”, particularly the working classes, who, 
^Sveighed down by desperation caused by the impossibility of 
jiving, were the victims of the speculation of those lacking con¬ 
science”. He said the Government also sought to provide a solu¬ 
tion for a very grave problem—^“a Ck)nstitutiori ruined by abuse”. 
Ramirez ailirmed that a Cjonstitutional Government would 
eventually be cstablisluxl, that tlic military regime would not be 
p(!rpetuated and that tlu^ Adrniir'strelion would remain in powta' 
only long enough for prof)er reconstruction. 

All this we industrially look down, d’hen one of the boys, with 
a liltl(‘ more nerve than the others, asked Rarnhez if he wa^^ a 
democrat. 

‘'What Argentina is, J am,” he shot back. 

It was a good line, which could be interpreted any way you 
chose, and I imagine will get quite' a headline play. When in¬ 
quiries were made along this line, Ramirez leplied that he had 
taken his oath to defend ih(' Gonstitution v hile standing under the 
bust of San Martin, and that had sworn to tollow :n die Ibot- 
sieps of the Liberator, d ims, W(‘re he to eircumsca iix* any part of 
di(‘ Gonstitution, he would be Ihiung in loyalty U) his hei . 

Ramirez (‘xplaini'd to us that he was only a soldier, and that it 
was really tlu' country w hich gave the va'd(n' loi the uKOf in>*nt, 
adding: ‘‘Among tlu‘ troops, I hav(' ])('( n designated tiie nrst sold¬ 
ier. . , . I face the situation, shoulder to shutn<l(a with m v'( 
panions in arms, w hose honour and mind I have soiemnh pledgixl 
to the people, 'riuar trust will not be misplaced.” 

(joing modest on ns, he said tliat tlu' GasaRosada w as s.mpiy his 
runv headquarters, and that h(^ int(‘ii(h‘d to work and live the 
ansterc life of a soldier, skij^ping unnecessary functi<3ns liecaiisc he 
did not believe in squandering’ ])ublic funds whilst the people were 
suffering. 

Regarding foreign jiolicy, the (iiu'stion we were most interested 
in, he simply repeated last week's theme of dra^^ing closer to the 
sister republics and practising Pan-Americanism, plus “proving 
our intentions by th(' eloquence of facts rather than rhetoric, which 
soldiers don't use or understand". 

He said that the Glovcrnment’s programme involved four steps: 
f irst,deposing the prex'iousfraudiilenLCiovernment (whichthey’ve 
done wath relish) ; second, re-establishing order; third, clean up 
and reorganize the Administration completely; and fourth, '‘re¬ 
new the national spirit or, in other words, deliver a healthy 
country to the legal arm which should govern. We are at the third 
step now,” he said, adding that nine j)rovinces or States had 
already been intervened. ;\Iost of th(' reporters had the feeling 
that Argentina’s five other provinces are also likely to be taken 
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over, thus ehminating alJ the Cjovernors who had any connection 
with the Castillo Administration. Six ofthe nine new Interventors, 
incidentally, are colonels, one is a general and two are naval 
captains. 

Ramirez promised to turn back the country to “politicians, in 
the highest and purest concept of the word'’, when iht^ recon¬ 
struction job is finished, but it was obvious to evi'ryliody that 
whatever ])o]itical party or element tak(‘s over would liave to 
continue the (oursi^ set out ])y Ramiri*/. I'm b(‘ginning‘ to hear 
talk al)out w ho might succeed the Military (io\’(‘rninent. Radit'al 
leader Honoiio l^ieyrrediui, imniaculati^ and smartly dressed, 
has called on Ramirez twici' during the jiast we(‘k. B(*l'ore the 
cou]) his ]:)arty was reported to have been woi king out a dc'al with 
Ramirez to have him act as their t ;mdidat(\ Ramirez himself, 
some insiders are saying, may w-ant to stand I'oi- (‘Kvtion and go 
back into oilice as a legally chosim candidate, as has ha])j)eri(‘d 
in sr)me other countries, jkii ticulai ly ParaguaN. Pt'ople an* still 
talking about Rawson, and some laither ha\e a {'(‘(‘ling that he is 
hurt at having b('en left out ofthe Cabinet and may want to i'orce 
his wav back. 


jUNi' if)Tii [Lahr) 

Fcu’cign Minister Storni just announc(‘d lu* is ii adv to sign a 
military-petroleum agreenuml with the United Stall's. Aigimtina 
w'ill begin supj)lying the oil needs of Uruguay, P<naguay and 
southern Biazil just as soon as he receives assuianei's that needtxl 
welling ecpiipmcnt wall be expedited by Washington. 'Phis ‘'horse- 
trade'* idea has been up bt'lore, but Stoi ni's latest announcement 
makes it look as if it might be pretty wt'II srt. Undi'r the deal the 
States would make g6,ooo tons ol'a.ssoited mining machiru'ry 
available to Argentina, and in return .Argentina will place 
36(1,000 cubic metres of }>etroleuin products at the disposal ol'lhe 
Petroleum Supply Committei' I'or l.atin America to be dolt'd out 
to neighbouring countries. Oui chim .advantage ap{)arently w'ould 
be that tampers now u.scd to carry oil down to (host' countries co- 
0}:)eiatirig in ht'misirfjere deftmt.e ctjuid be diverltxl to other' pui'- 
poses. Similar n^'gotiations wert started by the Castillo (Tovern- 
ment last Septenrher, but just didblded along without much ever 
developing. If this attempt go('s through, Argentina waruld 
probably take par t in the oil and tanker })ools now' dividing iht* 
spoils for the hemisphert'. 



^ JUNE I 6th 

After last night’s Clahinet meeting the Government issued a 
statement: Ramirez, the Vice-President and all memlx^rs of the 
('abinet will give uj) the privileges and salaries their new govern¬ 
mental oflices entitled them to. They will accept only the pay- 
( heques due to them by virtue of their military rank. The amounts 
dnis saved are to he collected in a spcv'/ial fund and devoted to good 
(Vorks. According to Army rates of ])ay. Ramirez as a general 
makes m/n kjoo jiesos monthly, with expenses of'330 pesos more 
—that would be a total of S362 a month. Vice-i^resident Suevro 
gets m/n 1600 pesos, ])lus 330 j)esos, or S4B7 a month. The t“\ er- 
])res(‘nt coloru'ls g(‘t m/n 1300 j:)esos each plus 300 pesos, or Sjoo 
a month. 'This salary turn-down sliould be a popular mow, hut it 
is re('(‘ived with great scepticism. In Argentine Cabinet pf)stN it 
isn't the actiud Sctlaiy that counts. *‘''en though Presirbaits don’t 
do too well. (f)r. Ro]}erto Oitiz, -an iinmens(‘]y wealthy man 
when he took uvea’ the Presidenev — left praetualiy nutbing. His 
sons h.id heem l()re.exl to acc(‘j>l minoi jobs in the* Senau^ and else¬ 
where to ke(j) going. IJndea’stand that Ortiz s|)eiu all b rnonc)' 
on ]>oliti('s. In spite ol all the* s'un i(‘s ol po< kct-hiitUg under 
Justo’s regimea the latt('r also left oitiy a ww small fot tm.! 0!i his 
death -much to e\’(n'yon(‘'s surprista ! 

At the (fihinel meaning, the Ministei of Pin.owe !):. 
Santamarina, announc'ed there w*is no need lor lean' lege ding tii^' 
economic situation. He said nuaasures would be takeai :o meet 
(crtaiu t'xigi'ncics. Because of last summtM 's drought, the iiaiuv' ch' 
la Nacion is to issue six million pc'so^ in caedits for harwauing and 
sow ing. 'rher(‘'s «dso to be a clri\ e against adinimstrcUive ^‘Xpeuses 
ol ])ul)li(' works. It is revcadc cl they've Ix'cn as higlt as 83 per cent 
in some caises. One ()000-])cso schcK)l-building operation carried 
expenses of 18,000 pesos. For the time being no new public 
WT)rks will b(‘ authoii/cd. Works in pieliminary stages are to be 
discontiniuxl; thcjsc* w’ell under waiv will be linished, but confined 
to absolute necc‘ssitie's, thus plugging pork bari’els. 

T'Ik^ Go\’ernment, apparently having givtm the pc(')ple enough 
m the wav of circusc's, is mnv out to jirovide bread—at low' ]:)rices. 
Tonight the Prc'sidc'iuial Press Oflice gave out copies of a decree 
fixing the maximum pi ices that may be charged the public (as 
from June 23rd) for a number of articles of {)rime necessity. Most 
important, ofeourstg is the ruling that Castillo's decreta authorizing 
the incic'ase in the' price of sugai lias been cancelled ‘hn order to 
protc'ct the public interest’'. Admitting it understood ‘'certain 
things are taking place to biing about an increase in the cost of 
production, incluciing the upping of wages to the cane-cutters”, 
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the decree added that it had been found there was actually no 
evidence to support Castillo’s price rise. Thus Patron Costas, who 
seems to have faded out of the picture, will get neither the Presi¬ 
dency nor his two millions. 

Although Argentine food prices arc low com])arcd to those in 
the States and in many other countries, there have been increases 
in tlie past year. Tlie pul:)lic feels it has l)een ])aying through the 
nose, and the new prices ought to b(' popular. 

'rhose in the know attribute all this interest in the well-being 
of the people of lesser means to the intervention of speeihe church¬ 
men, who are very close to Ranhre/, and guiding his every move. 
There has been some speculation as to the authorship of some of 
the new Ciovernmeiu's early proclamations. TIu^sc' aie now popu¬ 
larly attT'ibuted to Ramirez' "(irey Eminence’', an Army chaplain 
and intimate of Sal^a Sueyro's, one leather Wilkinson Dirube. I 
hear he is imbued with clericai-c'orporate-State doctrines, v'cry 
much on the lines of those pud'essed by f ather C<oughlin and ])y 
pocket Chancellor Doliluss, of Austrian memory. 

Father Wilkinson is said to be sitting in the Chisa Rosada, (.osten¬ 
sibly to assist in the drafting ol public staKrinrits, btit actually 
counselling and guiding Ranhre/’ every action. (.)u lh(‘ other 
hand, the pro-chanocratic Monsehoi de Andrea is also su])j)C)S(^ 
to have a hand in many of the wiser moves, and if anyone could 
have a rerdly Ixmeficial influeiK o, he would. 'Fhe most pernicious 
influence, howcv(r\ is that of Mons(‘ho]- (iusta\'o f'ran('(‘schi. H(', 
I understand, is behind the radio clean-uj>. 

Th(*rc is a grcait commotion among the numenMis women 
cmploy(*es in all (iov(Tnment oflices. dlie new la^gime is evidently 
opposed to w^omen in business or public lil'(\ Alllajugh they are 
allowed to retain their salaries and continue to work (the (iovtam- 
ment sa)S it is anxious to insure employment for c‘veryon('), tht‘y 
are being eased out of positions of trust. 'J'he Castillo Administra¬ 
tion had no objection to w^omen, and Amad(X) y Vddela especially 
had such an (*yc for a ])retty senorita that the Alinistry of Agricul¬ 
ture had bc(*n achievang the proportions of a Billy Rose: whoop-to 
on a gigantic scale. All these gais are being summarily cleaned 
out. 

There is a great show' of getting things done. The Council ol 
Education, for example, d'he .Military Interventor arrived, sum¬ 
moned the boaril of a eouncil. Onccgatliered together, he peremp¬ 
torily demanded: “Which oi ^ou is ])r. So and So?” A voice 
replied: “1 am.” “d’hen yon are to resign immediately, and in 
future remember that you should support your mistresses with 
your owTi eamings; then" is no necessity or just reason why the 
cotintry should support th("m.” 
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There is also the story of two names figuring on the list of school 
teachers in one district. The maestras apparently had never pre¬ 
sented themselves to take up their duties; they merely sent some¬ 
body to collect their salaries every month. They were summoned 
1.0 appear the next day. “But the niiio told us we wouldn’t have 
any work to do, and we’re far too busy at the house anyway; the 
house lakes a lot of looking after,” they said. 

“The house? What house?” 

“Dr. P’s house, of course. We are ihe maids. The nino got us 
those teachers’ jobs so that we should have pemsions in our old 
age.” 


JUNE 17TH 

Some of tlu' ])ictiii e-inaga/ine men w^lu) have been working at the 
(lasa Rosada tell me that Ramfie/ and the other Cabinet mem¬ 
bers ar(‘ pleasant for the most part, dliey seem modest and unused 
to ])ictures and publicity, and kee[) insisting thev are “merely 
soldiers and sailors trying to siraighten things out”. Thev seem to 
be running the Covernment wdth smooth, miliUiry elliciency and 
tluu'c is less of the stulhnc'ss and l\issinf\ss of C.astiilo's ( Cabinet of 
doctoies. Most of them aj)pear Ifiendly, trusting and w'cll b’sposed 
towards the United States, es|)ecia]h 1 lu* \dec-]h'esjdctir. Siievro^ 
wh(’) has been to the States on various luissions. He is fuh of little 
drv witticisms, speaks laiglish w(‘lh and tells about ^ is Irittnds 
Admirals Spier and Niinit/, and how he knows A'lniit\d Ingiam. 
Although Sueyro agrea's that he was the horne-iowa: 3oy witii 
Ramirez, he ])oints out that he is many \ears youiigei, ' ad can’t 
exactly be classed as a ])iaymat(n Many ])C()])le think Sueyro and 
his brother will be an iniluence for l-nUtcr lelations \\dth the United 
States and for breaking witli the Axis. 

Despite tlu' insistence that they are simply a Pro\ isional Govern¬ 
ment which got rid ol'Castillo in order to restore order and efh- 
cieiK'y, Ramirez and his entire familv have moved from their 
modest little apartment int(» the elegant Presideulial mansion on 
Callc Suijiacha. 'I'he way Senora Ramirez has given orders to 
th(‘ decorators to do things over makes some of the boys think that 
thf' Military intends ti) stick for a while, or at least ibr the duration 
of th(; w'ar. 

I note an increasing trend of opinion, ])artly as a result of the 
measures announced yesterday, that the Army kxiders w ill be better 
than Castillo, so far as internal jioliey is concerned. Old-timers 
here say that now'here is the ni‘w-broom-swceps-clean theory 
more trnc than in Argentina. I'hus, even if the Military intends 
to line its own pockets as did Castillo’s gang, it wall take a w’hile to 
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get to that point. The public still sceptically forecasts: ‘‘Th se 
acomodaran ellos ia?nhih.^^ (They’ll soon get their thumbs in the 
pie.) 


JUNE i8tII 

Tve got the glooms again, and not all the optimists I’ve talked 
to today can make me feel better. The appointment of a known 
100 ])('!' cent Nazi Argentine General to the important Mayoralty 
of the capital city ol Buenos Aires, the sus]>ension of several lead¬ 
ing anti-Axis newsj)ap(‘rs and three radio stations - following the 
imposition ol the strictest Berlin-patterned supervision over all 
broadcasting- -plus other moves during the' past wc^ek, have also 
cast a shadow of dc^sj)ondency over manv pro-democratic Argen- 
-tiiies, desj^ile the Military Goveinment\s dc*eds-not-\N ords 
promises of closer Pan-American c'o-opeiation. 

1 he Buenos Aires newsj)apers haven't said a word about the 
fac t that (iencaal Basilio B. Pertinc* who took over as Ma\'or the 
day liefore yesterday- has beam for- years on(‘ ol the top directors 
of almost hall a dozen Gca’man films, blacklistcxl by the Ibiitcxl 
States, like the giant ehrtricaal trust, Siemens-Sehuckert. Pertine 
is not onlv I'ranklv pro-Gcrman, but a header of tht‘ Na/iphile 
edennemts in Army circlets. It's no sc'cret that the naming of tlu^ 
sixty-four-y(‘ar-old Pertiu'h who studied in (haniauN and lalta 
serva^d asmilitar\ attache* in Bca Jin, indicates that Ramirez doesn't 
intend any riadly strong measures against Axis filth columnists still 
woiking in At gimtina. let alone* an inuncxliale outi ight dijilomalic 
brc'ak with Bcalin, Rome and Tok\o, Br e ause big, cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires is the* lic'art and soul of Aigentina, the^ post ol hifeu- 
dente or Mayor is (uh* ofthc* sirongc'st. It isn't mc'i(‘ly a straight 
administiative job, either, since the Masor of Buenos Aires 
deciders v liat ]>o]iticaI partic's can ni can't hold me*(‘tings in the 
capital, what ftro-democ'ralic: oi other me>\ iers can or i an't l)e‘ 
shown, and, working in e*onjun('tion with the* peiwerful polie't* 
lorc:e, eweacisrs an indiria't c-ontier^ ^)vea ikWv sj)a})(*rs, labour 
Tinions, rgc. The leyton of inunv ipal < aiploye‘(‘S \\he> must teie the 
line ate* another ])o\\e*rhi] f ictoi*, and tlie Intendfutc's finger g<‘ts 
into e\(‘n such unnsnal activitir.s as the c*otitre)l of the* Ckilem 
0 ])era. Pertine* retirc*el from the* active list in ‘tlte*i forty- 

eight ycyrs' service, and the Nazis, remembering him as military 
attache in Beadin, made him a diree tor of many eif their leading 
firms here. 

A clear test hasn t ye*t exx urred, but it can be noted that the out¬ 
right Nazi pa peas, like* th<* blatant Pampero and Cabildo, and other 
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swastika rags, including Momenta Argentina and the German langu¬ 
age Deutsche La Plata ^eitung^ are carrying on with hardly a sail 
drawn. The pro-Soviet La Hora, suspended in the first days of the 
coup, has remained shuttered. Even more indicative than La Hora 
was the suspension last night oi'Los Andes of the provincial capital 
of Mendoza. It was simply staled that the measure was taken be¬ 
cause the paper prinUxl an editorial criticizing the appointment of 
a mem])er of the Provincial Education Uepartment by the Military 
Intervenlor. Actually J.os Ahdes^ always as fiercely independent 
in its own sphere as La Piensa here in Buenos Aires, is undoubtedly 
consider(*d a potential thorn in the side of the military regime. 

Arrests of'alleged communists in the interior are now starting. 
It is ofiicially announced that Dr. Rudecindo Martinez, Professor 
of International and Public' Lrnv at the Universidad del Litra al of 
Parana in Entre Rios, has been picked up as a suspected com¬ 
munist. A group of outstanding public citizens has petitioned the 
Intervenlor, J. G. Sanguinc'tii, to liberate Ihm. The Red bogey 
has lU'ver becni woiked better than here. 

Baron Shu 'lV*niii, Ja])an('S(' Arubass*idor, <ind Signor Livio CRir- 
baccio, the* Italian Ghargc'' d'Affaires ( ailed on Jo/fcign Minister 
St(')rni yestercbiy to ])iot(\st against the ban on thc‘ir use of ccxle 
mess<ig(\s. Lat('i Stoi ni told in lie liad ad\ isi'd tluan •' 'c Ch)verrr 
ment's decision l(j adluae lo the ckciee in all aspc'^N. \o othci 
anti-.\xis sti'ps ha\e bci'ii taken so lai. ]iowe\’er. 

'Phis from a stoiy lor a L’nitial Suite's n('^^ spai'ierir. m's jiublica- 
lion: ll'the o\ (‘rlhrow of'the Gaslillo Ginerijuv at b.^sprer. C(^ one 
thing, it is that a h ('('pi'opli'must liaxefree new spay a s,'.)r sotiie- 
thing is bound lo buist somi'where. 1 think that ci^rr ! .non is (>ne 
that can b(' sal'ely ventunxl now that some of the /ana and urgent 
filing (bns aie jiast. d'h<' point x' lnch is. I think, likeK lo be over- 
look('(i by Ibiited Slates read. ;s, and by 1 . nitcxl States Tiewspaper- 
men in particular, is that it was C astillo's suppri .s-ion of free 
speech and otlua’ ('onsiitutiorial ilgh(^, by imposition oi a state of 
siege, that hid bom liie public' the ‘acts that should have been 
widely publici/ed a loiur tinu' ago. I’verxbody lu're knew some¬ 
thing about the scandals whii'h \hr Mihiaiw news' say it will wipe 
offAigentiirrs slate. But even the biggest newspapers, such as the 
wxu'ld-famed J'renMi and Aanuri, have been ju'evented from saying 
even a little about what was leallv going on under the surface. 
Gastillo's c'X})lanad(m, which nobody took seriously, was tliat the 
people would be stung to violent action if paitisan newspapers 
were allowed to continue without restrictions. Therefore the privi¬ 
lege of commenting on Gcwernmeiital policy would have to be 
suspended for the duration. Actually the state of siege served to 
bind and tape any criticism of any Government policy br otlicer. 



Local newspapers which dared to flout the rules were slapped 
down hard. Suspensions were frequent. Foreign correspondents 
who tried to get cables out explaining the true facts also found the 
going diflicult. Still the dirty work behind the scenes was going 
on, annoying the Army and the people, while the Castillo Govern¬ 
ment continued its ostrich position. Every newspaperman here 
was wise to the scandals. But they talked about them only in 
private. If the papers had enjoyed tlie freedom to t'xpose these 
things, the military mop-up would never have been necessary. 
Alany think that if the newsjxipcrs had adopted a united stand in 
protest against the Castillo oppression, thry would have won the 
battle for the country. 

Some probes, it is true, were starttxi l)y the last de\itali/('d Con¬ 
gress, but even when the Congressmen w<‘re able to ex]:)OS(‘ ilagi ant 
extremes, as in the case of the I'aborda ( V>inmitte(‘ investigating 
anti-Argentine activities, they ncv(‘r got an\avliei'e against the 
Castillo-controlled Senate and a gagged lVt‘ss and radio. l’h(‘ new 
Covernnunt hasn’t loos('ned uj) Press restrictions eithtay and, 
while it insists that it is only an ‘h‘mei g(‘ncy conditjon”, the Icaigth 
of the emergency and \vhethcr or not tht' Administration will per¬ 
mit the Press to report what it se(‘s and hears, i> another ({in^stion. 
The increasing flow of oflici^d hand-outs has many of 1 lie ik'ws- 
papermen worried, and most of the papers are sticking pr{‘tty close 
to these oflicial announcements. ‘ Observers*’ have bt:en ])laced 
in all newspaper oflices, to sngges. to (xliloj-s what size type tlu'v 
may or may not use ibr each headliruy and g(‘nerally dictating 
policy. 


JUXK Ipl’H 

Surprising hardly anybody, the Covcinmenl, in a decree signed 
by Ramirez and Minister of the Intel ior Cblbert, today called off 
next September’s Presidential elections, d'hc oflicial notili('ation 
said that elections would not be held “until such tinu‘ as the objec¬ 
tives of the military revolution have been carried out”. They also 
ordered that preparation of voting lists and the electoral registers, 
which in certain parts of the country air already in the hands of 
the printers, be suspended, “as their com})Iction will now serve no 
useful purpose”. The State authorities are instructed to come to 
some arrangement with the printers (o cover the cost of the work 
already done. Although nothing was said oflicially, apparently 
this means the peojfle are not to do too much talking about the 
possibility of future elections. 

No one, of course, knows how much time the military will re¬ 
quire to complete what it considers its inspired programme for 
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hoisting the country out of the mire. One indication that it won't 
be brief is the fact that the word “provisional” in referring to the 
Military Administration is banned fiom today henceforth. Until 
now, the term has been used not only in statements, but in all 
public decrees and documents. The (Government says that since 
it has bc(m recognized by the Supreme Court, it is a legal (Govern¬ 
ment. 1 licy'll be running out of Dutch Cleanser soon, if this clean 
up continues. So far (Congress has been dissolved, all provincial 
(Governors, most of whom are cliarged with having been elected 
by fiaiid, removed, and the heads of the National Lottery, the 
National Council of Education, the State Merchant Fleet, and 
thcV.P.F. State oil monopoly, liquidated. Clean-up va'^'ancies 
created in many of these hiircaus will not be filled. The only ones 
that will b(* r(‘plnc(“(l are those in technical jobs necessary ior the 
public welfare. 

Flow many public (anjiloyecs arc going? La Piaiui staled the 
other il.iy that at least 12,000 .sojicrfluous workers can be elimi¬ 
nated immediately. 'Fru(‘, the (government has become toj)-hcavy 
with all kinds ol'added cniplovet's. Cue story ai'omid lowm is lliat 
if you had an uncle in a eertam bureau, all the nephews got jobs, 
d'he Ministry of Justice and Fwim ation has bi en "irticular!\ 
heavy with thi« kind ol'“recommended” job-holdei, d nc Admini¬ 
stration says that from now on oaommeadalion* wli in them¬ 
selves b(‘ stiflicieiU reason for Kja ting anv new job-seek'n's. 

"^d'stta'day the* lu'w Intcrventor de Radiocoin iTucacione', NFijor 
Farias, launc'hed anolhta- long dicUrilic against the 1 idio slaiions. 
It read like a summary of all PanipnL^ frequent at ack>. Major 
Farias insists evca'ything aec'onqilislual in Aigentine ladi-i so far is 
disgraceliil and shamel'ul and nuisi b<‘ cniirclv wipf'd out. Ht* 
(juoted a story of a mothei who asked a (neck philoso})ber how 
soon she should bt'giii hru' child’s education. 'Tiow old is your 
child ?” he asked h('i. Sh(‘ replied : “d'wo \ears old.” “'i'hcn it is 
already late, madam. \’ou have Iwst two years.” I'he identical 
thing has hajiptau'd in Argamiinc radio, according to FArias. The 
last twenty ycuis have been lime w asted. So iiiuch was said about 
the uncuUiucd langiiag<‘ used in radio, tliat some carping critics 
procecdcxl to examine Farias’ oration, marking on it all the gram¬ 
matical and other errors they proi'essed to find. If F'arias’ precepts 
arc to be followed, (hey say, no station could ever broadcast eithei 
Martin Fierro^ Heruaudez' great gaucho pc»etical w^ork, 01 

Shakespeare’s plays. They are lull of slang. 
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JUNE 2 on I 

I understand that despite the strongest opposition from the 
United States meat industry, plans arc under way here and in 
Washington to open the hitherto tightly closed United States 
market to low-priced Argentine beef. If they work out, folks in 
the States are going to have a treat. The j^roposals are being deve¬ 
loped for two basic reasons. 'The first is economic - lh(‘ present 
critical, war-born United States meat shortage and Argentina’s 
\'ast, practically untajiped sujiply of what she claims is the world's 
best meat. The second is ])olitieal - the fac't that if linck^ Sam 
opens the door to Argentine^ meat, a dof)r long bai'i('d on the 
grounds that the pampa cattl(‘ are caniias of hoof-and-month 
diseas(% Argentina may, in return, drop her old b(‘]i(‘I' that it is 
still possible to do business with Hitler, and sevi'r lie' last vital 
swastika link to this hemisphere. Mixing meat with tlu^ gravy of 
diplomacy and handing out one-w’ay tic kc'ts to the Ika lin, Rome 
and Tokyo diplomats in return I'or a hefty Ix'i'fcontr.K I may seem 
I'ar-l'etched to soiru' nortcaniericanos ; but to those who know Argen¬ 
tina’s meat compk'x, who know that meal is the No. i industry, 
the No. 1 ex})ort item and top wc'alth product'i, it is not a^ all 
strange. Meat is king here. Although Argi'nlina was ('onsj)icu- 
ously absent from the Hot S])rings United Nations f'ood Uon- 
fereiK'c, United States (iovi'rnnu'iU (‘xperts ha\'(' ahisicly Ibu'sc'cai 
an emergency demand kir Argentine k)o(l pioducts, (“specially 
meat, if the Unitc'd Nations are to regain the Axis-h('kl land ol' 
Europe. That wall be (wen truer if United State's < ro])s sullei 
damage's freim drought in .soine^ place's and abnormal I'ams 
elsewhere. Argentina fe'lt like the kiel with the' catelu'r's mitt 
who isn’t asked to get in the game*, when she was left euit e)l the 
Hot Springs Uonlerence, considering her importanea' as a woi Id 
supplie'r. Pe'ople belie'vexl that eve*n the)iigh the' Ciaslillo (iovern- 
ment, and espe'cially jeactionary fbieign Minister Rui/ (iiiiha/ii, 
tried to make light of the mattea', the estumicros and Aiany kradei's 
realizexl once again the e'ountry woukl ge't ne'jwhere' so long as the 
neutrality-clinging Administration reanaiiK'd in ])()we‘r. Many 
people here and in Washington think Rcuniie'z is mueJi moie will¬ 
ing to listen te) i(*ason. They say tha. if, in additie)n te) admit ling 
meat into the United States, some plan is ww)rk(xl out te) give Argen¬ 
tina a share' in tlie sale and shipment of looelstulfs te) po})ulations 
in reco\''crcd areas it w'e)uldn’t be' l<»ng before the se'verance^ of 
Axis relations was accomplished. And with it would come the 
halting of Axis espionage, sabotage and propagandizing. 

The United States meat industry, I understand, isn’t over keen 
about serving as a ievci to roll Argentina into the' hemisphere 
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solidarity sphere. Still, recent widely played Press dispatches 
from Washington say that even some die-hard Western Senators 
admit the possibility of importation of Argentine meat despite 
their to-the-dcath opposition. And this has given credence to 
reports that tlie door might be pushed ])ack just a little bit. For 
some time, the United States, in a three-way arrangement, has 
l)een Lend-Lease buying Argentine, Uruguayan and Brazilian 
meat for (b eat Britain. Some of this has been (vUen and relished 
by United States tioops in Fmgland—(‘vidence to local minds that 
Arg(‘ntine meat is not dangerous {oryanquis, as claimed by some 
ol thos(‘ o])posing i:npf)i tation. The local meat-packing 
including Swift de Plata, Wilson and Armour, liave already 
offered thcii' complete co-operation with tlu* Ramirez Cunern- 
m(‘nt and, although noiK* have put themselves on laa'ord, 1 under¬ 
stand that th(‘y would have no other cours(‘ tlian to go along with 
any schem(' favoured by the Military Administration. Thus, if the 
Argentine made any aiTangemcnts with the United States, it 
would find no (nitstanding ofijnisition h(U(\ 'fluae is still a ques¬ 
tion of how' much Argentine beef might be available for export to 
the United States if the door were opimed. Local authorities have 
claiiru'd that 4000 tons of be(d'and an e\ en greater amount of 
mutton would hi! a\xiilable monthly right off tiu* bat. My check- 
uj!) gi\es a soini'wluit diffiaent story. 'Flic miMt-packeis to whom 
l\a talked say that every bit of meat ])i'e.scnilv available is already 
being sold to hungi’\‘ laigland, and that if more weii' availa])le, 
England would, and could, use it. (hnernmenl authorities, how¬ 
ever, insist this is the bunk and assiat the '‘Chicago Misit Lobby” 
has always kejrt their product out on thi' “obviously fals(‘ and dis- 
criniinatoi'v grounds of disease, wliili! the real reason has been to 
]3i'otect their industr y at the expense of the Amer ican })eople". 


JUNE glST 

Quiet but firm 0]:)]X)sition from military oflicialdom in almost a 
dozen Latin-Arnerii an capitals has killed off any possibility of 
successful formation of a Latin-Ameiican Expeditionary Force, 
such as proposed to the United States War Department by the 
Latin-Ainerican Council of the Free Wk^rld Association. There 
has beim no definite turn-down, but there rarely is in Latin 
America, Not many (Liod-Ncighbour leaders, some of whom talk 
a bettiu' hemisjdiere solidarity than they are willing to act, ai'e 
likely to venture outright opposition to the })lan for tapping the 
vast leseiv^oir ofhnilitary man-power availablt! south of the border. 
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But, for all practical purposes, the people to whom Fve gone in 
response to a story query from New York are convinced the idea is 
dead. 


JUNE 22ND 

The English-language newspaper, Slamlmd (which incident¬ 
ally is the oldest lanvspaper in the Argentine), failed to aj)pear on 
the news-stands today. Cdiccking into the ease' cca tainly reveals a 
strange story. 7 he Siandend was founded as a wfa'kly }))' whiskered 
Michael Mulhall and his \oung<n' mustachioed l^rother, Edward, 
om May i, i86i ; it has nevea' miss(‘d a deadline until today. Now 
it seems that last February 20th th(W cariicd an editoiial titled 
‘*An A]jpeal Ifom C'owaicls", which gave tlu‘ v.oi'ks to Hitler's [>ro- 
j)aganda maestro^ Herr Doktor Goei:)bels, for a speech in which the 
Doc said Gernuin^ was th(‘ ^vorkFs only delen('(‘ against ])olshev- 
ism. As usual, shortl\' afttT the editoiial ap])eared, the Foreign 
OlTice lec'eivcxl a routine comjilaint I’rom the Na/i lanbassy and 
went through the normal business of filing a (:harg(‘\\ilh thepoIi('(‘. 
'i’hc cops either conveniently forgot it or, \\ha( si'ems more likely 
now, nex'cr quite got down that lar in tin* j)i!(^ of I lungs to do. So 
in comes the lu'w (h)\einiiKmi, whosi* watchwords are '‘sjitM'd'’ 
and '‘efliciency". W'hcn Police C'-hief Goloruil Janilio Ramire/. 
took over, he ordered all busin(‘ss on the clockt'ts to be cleaiu^d up 
at once. He and liis num staited doing thiiigs last. 'Fliey ran 
across the complaint about llie Standaxh ‘Uid diseocei(‘d a sus¬ 
pension had been ()id(‘red but nev(‘r ap]>hed ; so they nisht^d round 
to The St and aid oflict^ and told cliunk\, jieppiay nighi-editor \V. A. 
Ryan to discontinue getting out the edition. Ryan didn't \saslc 
any time getting in touch with the British lanbass\ . d hoy in tin n 
reached the Foreign Oil ice and the Ministry of ilu^ Interior. A 
few hours later thf^ Presidential JTe.ss Cllhci^ said that twerN tliing 
wars O.K., and that tht^ paj)cr could come out. But lh(‘ Gliief of 
Poiic e could not Ik* found, and the cops wouldn’t Lak(‘ orders from 
any of the Ministii<*s. BeioK^ tlie order could iinally b(‘ reinstat(*d, 
it was past bedtime for Ihe Siandaui^ and (lu 28,271st issiu' missed. 
The story seems comic-opera, but none ci' tliis version is to be 
allowed publication locally. Most peoph., noi bidng on the inside, 
are-^surprised that an 1 aiglish-languagt* new.s;)aper was the first to 
be singled out b) the Military for thi^ initial show of seventy of this 
sort. 

I 

JUNE 2 3 RD 

The police announced today the geneial prohibition of meet¬ 
ings of political pai lies or other org.mizations ‘'which have politi- 
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•cal aims affecting either domestic or foreign policy”. The Radi¬ 
cals and socialists who recently applied for permission to hold 
meetings have had their applications turned down. This measure 
is even more severe than that imposed by the Castillo Adminis¬ 
tration, which allowed some meetings. What's next? 


JUNE 24TH 

A cpicry from New York start(‘d me on a check-up of the present 
status of Axis activities in Argentina as of today, d’his is from my 
cable: 

Axis espionage, sabotage and propaganda activities are still 
operating full blast in Arg(‘ntina. Buenos Aires remains open 
for Nazi-Cerinan, luiscist-Ttalian, Spanish-Falangist and 
Japanese fifth columning in this hcmispluue. And there appears 
no indication that the new Military Coveinincnt. v hich three 
weeks ago todav kicked out Cfastillo, intends to really do anything 
about it. Highly reliable dij)loinatic sour(‘(*s tell me the new Gov¬ 
ernment has been given copies of all the Axis-curbing proposals 
develo}')ed by Argentina's ow n dissolves! Congi essional C'nmmittee 
probing Axis affairs. 'rhey'v(' also lic.d the advice r>f the Emerg- 
<‘ncy Committee for the Political Ded'ence of the Continent. Yet 
the (Government, which has found lime to tackle hundreds of 
other j)robleins and even issue a special revolutionary commem¬ 
orative postage stamj), has gi\'en but one sign of recognition—a 
face-slapping statement last night by Minister of War Farrell that 
allegations made by the Congressiotial Committee last January 
against “distinguislied'’, allegedly pro-totalitarian Army ofheers 
were untrue. 1 he inference here is that any such remarks affect¬ 
ing the “nameof honour" of ollu ers would lead to stronger action. 

Another sign rc'garded as significant is that the powerful Buenos 
Aires })olic(‘, while not tO(.) busy to suspend the Buenos Aires Star?- 
dard for an article published last f'ebmary, doesn't have time to do 
anything about Axis activities which the Political Defence Com- 
nutt{‘(‘ just five months ago said was responsible for the loss of 
“millions of dollars' worth of Ciiited States ships and supplies—as 
well as the lives of Inmdreds of passengers when their ships wa^re 
torpedoed”. Although thes(‘ Axis activities affect every country 
of this hemisphere, and especially the United States, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia and Paraguay, not even a stooge committee such as 
named by Castillo has been proposed. Neither have there been 
any follow-ups to the prosecution of spies whom Castillo w'as 
forced to nap, following the issuance of Washington’s finger¬ 
pointing memoranda. 
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The extent of Axis activities in Argentina as of this afternoon is 
hard for anyone who has not actually seen it for himself to under¬ 
stand. The Axis still operates twenty-four hours a day from Argen¬ 
tina, and those agents who ducked under cover when the (Govern¬ 
ment shifted apparently feel the coast is now clear. Toj) of' the 
heap is Dr. Otto Mcynen, Charge d'AlTaires of the big bustling 
Nazi Embassy offices located in the Banco Cermanico on CGalle 
Leandro Alem, just a block from the back entrance* to tlu* (k\sa 
Rosada. Meyiicn has been in charge since the departure of'Am¬ 
bassador von Thermann. Although some of the better-known 
characters, like one-time Naval Attache (Gc'rharcl Niebuhr and tlie 
Cultural Attache Metzger, have gone* back to the Wilhelmstrasse, 
the swastika-flaunting headquarters is as active as (‘ver. I here is 
little official business, l)ut the staff is as large and apparently \\(*11- 
hceled as in the first days of the wai’. Ik'hind the wi'll-guarded 
doors, and safe from pro-(h*moeratic prying, hundreds of em- 
plo\'ees arc busy, 'fhe Japanese Embassy is similaily acti\'(‘; the 
Italians are less so. Espionagt* activdties, \^hi('h tlu* I nitc'd Stales 
so carefully documented for the Castillo (Go\ernm(*nt some months 
ago, are perhaps sonunvliat curtailed, but still carry on in much 
the same fashion, d’he syst('in is a beauliliilly oigani/.(*d a? i*auge- 
ment of'separate cells or water-tight ('ompartments. [ heie aie at 
least four of these groups in operatic.n, ]\Iost of the ag(aits don't 
even know the names of th(* others working in theii leam, and 
certainly not those in other groujis. B this iikmus, iIh' (icaman 
Embassy, where all information is concfuitial('d, can ( In'ck th(* 
news gleaned by one bunch against that turned in by another, and 
ascertain its accuracy b(‘fore transmitting to Ciamany. fhe arj(‘st 
or confession of one or mor(* agents can't j('0];aKli/{* llu* o]:)( lalion 
of the system as a whole. Movements of British, l/nit('d Siat('s and 
other allied men, hantmen aiT watclu'd, and (‘\( j y elfoi t is niadi* 
to })ass along data that will be helpful for Nazi L-l)0.ils. .As in the 
past, exports and imports are also eyed, and infoiinaiion on 
United States armarn(*nt industry, on militar\ jiri'pan'dness and 
on meteorological and other develoj)nu nc. is co-oidinat(‘d and 
forwarded. 

Cables to Hitler-occupied Em ope are .k ci pted l;y 'f ransraclio,* 
an American-controlled comj)any which explains that it cannot 
refuse messages whit h (onfoiin to iocai i eg illations, since* it o])er- 
ates as a public utility anrl must handle all t omeis. Italcable, with 
its ornamental oflicc on Calle San M u tin, a block aw i)', has even 
fewer scruples, and its lines are alw^ays ojiei ating. Telephone calls, 
in German if you wash, aie haudlt*d locally by tlu* Arnerican- 

* The Argentine T'-ansraifK. ir* not ronneeted with tla* .\nien( an Company 
of the same name 
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owned Union Telefonica, which gives the same public utility ex¬ 
planation as Transradio. Axis news agencies, barred from every 
other country of the hemisphere, also keep up a I'ound-the-clock 
service, and serve not only to spread propaganda, but as effective 
eyes and ears for Berlin. Transocean (not to be confused again 
with Transradio), Donna and Stefani, plus the Spanish Prensa 
Mundial, keep big staffs. As Press services, they have a “legiti¬ 
mate’’ reason for a heavy cross-Atlantic file, into which they can 
pack a lot more information than any Cioebbels-controlled daily 
will print. 

Besid(‘s th(‘ news services, Axis ])a}K‘rs, unlik(* ]U’o-dcmocratic 
Argenlint^ dailies, have suffen^d lew interruptions. Pampero 
ado})ted the military coup as its own baby from the first day, and 
has been padding its ' with anti-democratic poison 

since. Practicallv givim away’ to newsboy's, who therefore haw’k 
it ahead ofOtiu'r papers, Pampno is still ])rinted by tin* black¬ 
listed pjiiioual Aj^entina, whose ow n(‘r. Dr. Jos(* Maria Rosa, was 
a m(‘ml)(‘r ol (haua'al Raw son's short-liv(‘d Uahinet. Besides 
other newspaj)(‘is, A\is-taint('d hoicks and maga/ines, many ol' 
th(‘m low-j)ri('ed and w(‘11-illushaled (‘ditions i.ssued by blacklisted 
cditorialts, ai(' I'olling from th(‘ jni'ss and IVecly .sold or giv(m aw'ay’. 
Caruanas, like' tlu* hhickliste'd Astoria, (‘.ineac and AK eai, creen 
Ida (ierman and Lucc' Italian rec'ls with lew ol the censorship 
dilliculties ('Xjieririua'd hv manv anti-dictatoi’ Holyw’ood ]’)ictures. 
(h'lling th(‘ii stulf through the'British blockade isgeneially accom- 
))hshed by smuggling films on Sjianish and Portug■ue^e boats. I’he 
Axis does compaialive'l\ litth' eliiect ladio pioyiagandizing be- 
('ause most stations fear blacklisting if they try anything off- 
(‘olour. d’h(' blacklist(‘d Raio Prieto m Bue'iios .\ir('s is the' heading 
Axis mouthpi(‘t'e. 

It is VKi tlu' (ieiman and li.dian banks, however, lh4it the Axis 
w i(‘lds its gr(‘at{‘si inlliK'iua' lu u*. 1 lu‘ ])ow('i lul Banco Aleman 
'I’l ansatlanlico and tlu* Ihuu o (iei m.mic-o de la Anu'iica ch'l Sud, 
^miong ollu'is, continue normal business activities \wlhout one 
pt'so being blocke'd b\ .\rgemina. It has b(*en t'stiniaK'd that the* 
milil.n y' coiujiiest in I’anopet brought Bt'ilin control of an ecpii- 
vah'iil ol .p|3,oo(),ooo Unite'd State's deillars of busiiu'ss and in- 
dustiv in Argentina. The Ciernum Uhamber of Ue)mmerce and 
similar organizatieins are used as one more tool in the Na/i politi¬ 
cal set-up. It no longer e'ljienly eolle'e ts i'unds fe'ir the' li'inft}hilft, 
but its sujiport te) the swastika has b\ no means diminislu'd. Busi¬ 
ness houses like* Siemens-Schuckei I, e)n whose Bo^ird .sits Cieneral 
Pertineg the new military Maye)r e)f Buenos Aire\s, are also ])ower- 
ful. Unlike the laiion Alematia dc (hemios and otlu'r se>-call('d trade 
and cultural cover-uj) organizations, it has newer reallv been 



probed. Speaking of organizations, the Nazis in Argentina are 
swinging more and moi'e to under-cover aid of nationalist groups 
to carry their neutrality banner and sell other angles of the Berlin 
line, since these groups stand less chance of effective dissolution 
than outright German entities. 

Many here feel that the only way the Ramirez Government will 
be persuaded that action against the Nazis is necessaiy is if Wash¬ 
ington cracks down, and not only holds Ixack much-sought arms 
and ammunition, l^ut adopts an even stronger attitude on sales 
and purchases. Argentina needs United States su])])ort, is an 
0]>inion you hear everywliere. But not until a firm hand is shown 
will the military drop its jK)licy of “Pan-American solidarity - but 
at the same time no bad feelings against the Axis”. 


Jl XL 25Tir 

I he announcemtmt fioin W<ishington that tlu; Argentine (iov- 
(‘rnment has offered its full collabomtion to the Int<'r-Ain(‘iican 
Defence Board has set me to thinking about the ArgeiitiiK' Armv 
its(‘lf. It isn’t easy to genet ali/e about armies, any more than it is 
easy to generalize alxnit peo]:)l(\ Still, trying to dope out the 
character and the personality of this j^artit'ular Army is csj^ecially 
interesting now, because by’understanding the Army it may b(* 
possible to determine where they <ir(^ h'xxditig and wheth(*r or not 
they are likely to get tlune. Aigentina's Army is not like our 
Army or Britain’s Army. Not since the war witit Patagua)^ back 
around the time of our Civil War, has Argentina’s Army ever 
engaged in a war — major or minor. Ne\ertheless it has always 
been a powerful factor in Argentitit! life, like tlu^ at mies of many 
another Latin-Arnerican Republic, and in a sense like th(' armies 
of some European Stales. It has always considered itself the stab¬ 
ilizing force in Argentina. A conscript, not a standing Army with 
professional can'cr officers, its size varies; average: around 50,000 
active soldiers, who generally servf‘ a year or more - and about 
3000 officers. Down here it's the ofliceis ^\]io matter, and, of the 
officers, the young colonels who dominate tie* generals. 

This is a disciplined Army, and it is the disci{)line of the old 
Prussian school. It is a s])it-and-T)olish Army, a proud Army, an 
Army that believes its function is to pieser.'e national honour, not 
only on the battlefield, but inteinally and in its relations with 
other nations, especially other Latm-Arnerican nations. It is an 
Army whose infantry marches w(dl and wdiich puls on a good 
show for the shouting public. What kind of show it would put 
on under slielhfire is another question. That would, of course, 



depend on the adversary. It might be a close neighbour, like 
Chile or Uruguay, whose size and equipment arc not so hot, or 
a far more powerful neighbour, like Brazil. And here the ques¬ 
tion, as many militaires have recently come to realize, would be 
one of equipment as much as men. 

Argentina’s Army has always had a strong German influence. 
Which doesn’t mean that the Germans have run it, although they 
have inspired its military precepts, and (it's becoming increas¬ 
ingly apparent now) its ideologies. For almost twenty-five years 
a (uTiTian military mission ofsL\ oflicers under the direction of the 
lal(‘ (ieneral W. J. Kretchmar was under contract to train the 
Argentine Army. On his death, Colonel-General Xiedenfuehr 
took over, and, when Niedenfuehr's term expired, Hitler, with 
characteristic Nazi bad manners, dispatclied Xiedenfuehr as 
Military Attache to Brazil, and anotlu'r member of the mission 
t<^) (^hile in the same capacity. ^I'lie ^^ar plans of the Argentine 
general staff -which the missK)n undoubtedly knew—underwent 
very consideiable revision thereaf((*r. 

'rh(‘ goose-step, the uniform and, most of all, tlu* heel-clicking 
Prussian dogma ol implicit obedience were retained, and arc still 
th(^ dominating force. This quarter-or-a-century infliumce on the 
highly intelJigent uj^pta" cadre of the A^g(‘nrine Armv is still very 
appaient. Ollica'rs scait horn (h'rmany afua' the Hiller regime 
took over, \shcth(a' they belonged to the infantry, the artillery, 
ca\alry or air corps, wca'c always th(‘ most re])rescntati\e ex¬ 
ponents of totalitai iau philoso|.)hv. 'Fla* Germans always vvorked 
on the young students of the crack rnilitai v college, and weic most 
sucxasssl'ul with the group who are now the colonels, d'hc Army 
has n(‘V(a' ])een a rich man's ( anna in Argentina. Students at the 
militaiy college ha\'c generally been from ambitious middle-class 
fainili(‘s, although there are sj)riuklings of ci/a;?rfi3-o\v'ning society 
bo\s. Look over the names and th(' ancestries of those who run 
the Army today and you'll find Itali.m, S[)anish, German, British, 
wath the Italian ])rcdominating. Oliicers are drilled to look sKaai 
and to keep a pokaa* face in the presence of their superiors. They 
are indoctrinated with a ])ride in their profession and its import¬ 
ance in the Argentine scheme of things. They are fanatically 
patriotic, strongly nationalist, and although it might be hard to 
find out l ight Quislings in their ranks, the rigidity of the Army 
mind has Ibund in totalitarianism a congeniality that it cannot 
discoyery in democracy. The Golegio Militar apparently instils 
something in tliose who go through it. Argentine professional 
officers look down on reserve officers, and even more on the con¬ 
scripts, in a manner inconceivable in the States. This is all the 
more extraordinary, considering tliat often the conscripts and the 



reservists come from the very same strata of families and back¬ 
grounds as the professionals, and any youth who is able to raise 
the necessary three to five thousand pesos for fees, uniforms and 
so on, and who can pass the severe physical and intellectual 
exams, doesn't have too much trouble getting in to w(‘ar the 
highly prized cadet's uniform with its smart white jacket and cap. 
Perhaps the difhaence is that the conscript, fresh from ])rivate 
life, thinks and feels with and ofth(‘ people, w hile tlu' i^rof'essionals 
move morc‘ and more away into their own way of thinking. 

There ar(‘ many good brains in Argentina's Ainiy, and concen¬ 
tration at the war collegt' is on eam])aigns, both ancicail <md 
modern. In a strict sens(\ the Aimy has iK'ver int(‘r\ened in 
politi('s, exce|)t wlum—as in 1930, and ju'cviously it considered 
the country's affairs in suc h a state' that it '‘had to tak(' mattc'rs 
in its c:)\\n hands". Army ollic ialdorn has always k(‘})l a cdosc' c'ye 
on what has gone on in the' national sc c'IH', and c'sjx't ially what 
was ha])pc'iiing to its a])})ic)priations in (’.ongtc'ss. I p until the* 
outbreak of ihc' prc'sc'ut w’ai, milit.ux ('\pc‘nditnn*s wc'ie ])r(‘tty 
well held to a minimum. Alarmcxl by tlu' ( lushing .iclxarua' of 
Nazi blitz, cfuick actioit was taken in ipp), when ])ro-dcmo( ratic 
Ortiz was still Pic'sident. A fixc'-yc'aj armameni })lan was pio- 
])osc‘d. calling lor the' c'Xf)enditut'(' of close' to a billion and <1 half 
pesos 'about Sbyooo.ooo) . No figmc's are known, but I'x'e had 
oihc'C'T’s admit tlu' full sciicanc' was nc'xc'r c'<nii('d out bec.uisc' tht‘ 
aims Ai’gcmtina wantc'd <'oufcln t be bought and .\]g('iibna r(^- 
fused to take' those* steps which Lbicle* Sam insistt'd she must take 
as a I'ccpiirc'inent foi L('nd-L(\as('. BcIok' die w,ii, Argt'iitina like* 
most South Arnc'iican countiies, maintaine-d an Arm\ purc hasing 
commission in lAirope. As the war progie*ss(‘d the* rnissjon mo\c'd 
from France to Italy, but l'huoj)e soon bc'caime* (00 ex e upied v\ith 
using her <jwn armamt'iits, and the mission move'd to the* St.itexs. 
The* Mission is still uj) ihe're*, and the* milil.uv hope* that busin(*ss 
will be I'ue king u{t. 

Clolonel (ihades l)e'erwc:stc'r heads om thr<*e-man aviation mis¬ 
sion, whic h has been down here* fia' (lie ]xisl thn*e* xc'ais, giving 
training to cjualifie'd pilots in tactics aneJ e'e*l(*s(ial navigation. 
Otherwise: oin inlluc'nce in Arge'ntim.'s Arms has not be*e*n }>ar- 
ticularly strong, altliough om Miluary Attache', Oolonel John W. 
Lang, is well iespc:cte‘d. In re*c cut months Army fiascos which 
formerly showed all kinds of Nazi mosic*s have* alleiwaxl some 
American films to lie shown. 

At prc'sent the Army ceuisists of six aorupaciunes ofhiifantry, three 
of cavalry and one parti) motoii/e'd division, the* sixth, that has 
as its major component twelve Vickers light tanks. As service 
wc*aporis the Aimy lues a Mausei 7*65 lifle, beiught in Belgium, 



and Colt machine-guns. In the last Tew years the Army has 
bought a considerable number of Thompson sub-machine guns— 
how many nobody knows—and manufactures what I am told are 
very serviceable automatic weapons locally. There’s one battalion 
of eight AA *75 ^, some horse-drawn heavy artillery (one battery 
of 155 Howitzers and another battery of 155 Longs). 1 hese make 
a good show at military parad(‘s, but Argentina’s chitd' d(‘lencc 
problem c annot be understood by watching parades. The moun¬ 
tain detachments which protect the long Andean frontier with 
Chile aic* s.iid to be good and (‘fliciemt. But Argentina has never 
in hc*r history battled with (ihilc*. She has a trcaricaidous c*xposed 
coastline, whose many harboiiis are ])oorly })rote('t(xl in tiie w’ay 
of fix(‘d dc‘{'encx‘s because of the reauoteness of a possible invasion. 
Tlu‘ air c'oips has beam i ca eiving spcadal attentiem of late, but its 
strcaiglh is still said to be less than 200 fighting ])lan(‘s and abc)ut 
fifty bombeas. d'hc‘ minimum r(‘C|uirernents, acccarding io Aigen- 
tina military authorities, ar(‘ at IcMst ;^c)o fighting plan(‘S and too 
bombeas. 

Argentina has always had univcasal compulsory militars and 
naval ser\ icca Boys aie i'c‘C[uiu*d to rc^gister <it the ag<‘ ol taghteen, 
and .two years Lilca- thcar class is rallcxl up. Namc^^ an* diawn 
by lc)t, and thc'ri* aie lc‘\v cxxempiioiis - oldest sons of wK!owc*d 
mothers, those* physicalK disablc'd, c‘tc. Siudc‘nts can take* a ^j^ecial 
maiksm<inship course which cuts ihc‘ir jxa'iod ol servic'c* to six 
months, and Fcxleral shooting-fields all ovct the cc)untr\ are awail- 
able for those who wish to prac tise*, muc h in the same* wa) as cnir 
R.O.T.C. boys tniin. Physical 1 c'cpiiiemenis are \c*ry siiingent. 
As a result, in some distant ])io\ inces, such as Jujuy and Clala- 
inarca, as many as 70 ])c‘r cent ha\e to be* rejc'cted foi physical 
disabilities. Conscripts who lia.xc* shown c*x{'e])tional military 
ability are draitcxl into th<* ()flicc*is' Rc‘sc*rve, and descendants of 
patrician familic*s arc* automaticalK posted to the* famous regi- 
mc*nts which date back to Indc‘})c'ndc*nce daNs. 

()ne thing this new inilitar\ Administratic')n has shown is that 
the* colonels are muc h more jaiwerful than the* gener.ds, and the 
colonels are among the most fanatic of the authoritaiian-mincic'd 
nationalists within the* Army, d’h^* colonels' power stems in pai t 
from the Argentine characteristic of personal loyalty rathe*!' than 
loyalty to a cause* or an ideal. For most of the consc'ri])ls the 
colonels are the only officers thew personally know. Young, am¬ 
bitious, more willing to take a chance*, the colc^nels-who don't 
care to re-ason about their might-is-riglit philosophy - aie* running 
the show' today, and^ tht‘y'rc precisely the group most dangerous 
to our idcxis of democracy. 
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JUNE 26th 


Some random notes: 

Enrique Ruiz Guinazu, Jr., son of the former Foreign Minister, 
and a strong nationalist, has been named temporary Chief of the 
Information Division of the Ministry in which his father served. 
Hasn’t attracted much attention, hut those who know inner work¬ 
ings here say it’s pretty certain a son of the chief advocate of 
Argentine neutrality would not be named to an olFicial post il'thc 
Government really intended to break relations with the Axis. 

Carl Spaeth, United States delegate to the l^hnergc'ucy Advisory 
Committee for the lUlitical Delhnce of the Hemisphere, has be(m 
here for a series of conferences with Argentine ollicials regarding 
enforcement of anti-Axis measures agreed ujxm at the Rio Con¬ 
ference in January, 1942. Don’t know how lu^’s made out, but 
a})parently he has tried to cite some important sl(‘}rs which the 
Ai'gentine (Government could take to ('ontrol the Axis fifth 
('olumn short of actually breaking n^Iations. 

(Golonel Carlos Wirth, close to Ramirez, w<‘ understand, is being 
sent to the States on a special mission, obviously in i(‘gard to 
obtaining arms. Colonel Wirth is appanmtly to stress that Argen¬ 
tina wants to buy arms- not lamd-Leasc* them. 1 don't tiiink 
Washington will trust any plaiK's, guns and tanks to Aig<‘ntine 
hands under present t inairnstaiaa^w It's like slipping the baiiy a 
loaded revolver. 

( kistillo called at the Idiutii*''* Mii Istiy (oda\ to s(a about his 
thiee-thousand-{)eso-mon(iily p(‘nsion. (Question whether it will 
be granted him is still unchx'kh'd. Aobody lov'es Castillo any 
nioi e. 

The }iapers are staiting to }>rint friendly cait(')(>ns about the 
(Government’s clean-uf) jirograrnme. ()iU‘ sho\^ ed the long-iinu' 
Buenos Aires provinc ial political boss, Albc ito B<jic(‘lo, with suit¬ 
case packed, making a quick (‘xit. lataitenant-Coloiu^l Miguel 
Robles has been naru(‘d Interventca- ot l)a!((‘lo\ im])oitant home 
district of Ava'lLincda. 


JUNE 2 Jin 

Clarinada. as furiously j)ro-iVazi md anti Si mitic as it ever was 
during the Castillo days, yesterday made* its first appearance since 
the new Military (Government iook ov^ r. d'he oflicial ads are 
missing, but there is pient) ol'evide:i(.(‘ in the hate-filled articles 
and venom-packed drawings 10 slenv that ( '.lannadas Axis policy 
apparently still enjoys as strong a presidimtiul blessing as ever. A 
full colour drawing of Ramiiez lejdaces the usual Jew-baiting 
cove*r, but the inside pages are (rammed wTh articles explaining 
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how the June 4th coup was staged to force out “Jewish com¬ 
munist legions trying to control our country”. There is a violent 
cartoon showing a fang-toothed caricature marked with the Jewish 
star and signed “Mateo Jacoibus” (kill the Jews), captioned: 
“Every pig must be made to give up his fat profits”. 

Others equally bitter depict the same figuie bowing to the 
Argentine military, while holding a long, l^loodstained dagger 
ready to make the plunge. Paragraj^hs quote at length from 
Ramirez’ speeclu's (which to date have contained few favourable 
references to democracy) to “jirove” how the new Government 
is '‘destroying international I'oreign Jewish vampires controlling 
the Argentine Press and wiping out the depraved Jews controlling 
Argentina radio'". 

(llarinada isn't by any means an oflicial public ation, but the very 
fact that it is distri])utt:d through the mails at special rates, when 
so many other papers are being closed, is significant. It is also 
interesting how many of the jilanks (^aiinadas platform have 
been put into (dfect during th(‘ ])ast couple of weeks. I or instance : 

A large number of alleged (ommunists and liberals ha\'e iieen 
arrested bv the l’(‘dcral Gapital Police (-liiel'. Golonel Fanilio 
Ramirez, who rec eivc's high praise horn (darinada. Manv oi these 
prisoners are being '‘exiled”, as d(‘manded b\' the sheet, to 
Ushuaia in rcunote dderra del Fuego. Aigentina's Sibeiia. 

The Junta d(‘ la Victoria, which lets sent \’ast cpiar'tities of 
blankets and other items to SovitU Russia, as ^^ell as to Ih'itaui 
and Gliina, while not outrightly bann(!d, has becai ])r; ctically 
closed, and mtanbers have been kept out of the various btaiiches 
])y ]jolic(^ guards. 

'PIk* Comision Sanitaria para la Ayuda de los Pueblos Libres 
(Sanitary (lonirnission to Aid the P(‘0])les Fighting lor Freedom), 
which recently collect('d fi\ e million ]3esos for the heroes of Stalin- 
gras, has also be(*n disbandc'd, as advocated by (.lannada. wliich 
insists communists and J(‘ws arc* svnonymous. Both organizations 
are held by tlic Go\ernment to hr communist d.ingcrs, although 
this is \'igor()u.sly dcuiicxi. Apiiarciitly (he very fact that they are 
pro-Russia is sul lie lent. 


jl'NK 28 th 

The Ciovernmenl is intensifying its drive against S(vcalled inter¬ 
national organizations. Now’ the f’rec Masons arc ordered closed. 
I haven’t yet been able to pick up the full story, but the move 
stxnns to lie directed ])rincipally against countcr-revohilionary 
possibilities. 'Fhe (Government apparently feels Masonic organi¬ 
zations have provided secret protection for conspirators in South 



American countries. Vargas, early in his career, also closed up 
the Masonic lodges in Brazil “as a protective measure’’. Another 
version here is that since the military are strongly Roman (Catho¬ 
lic, Ramirez’ clerical advisers inliuenced him to act. 


]LTi\E 29111 

Rules on radio are getting tougher. There is a special drive on 
against dramatic soap-opera serials. All shows now on the air must 
end on July 15th ; future scripts must be ecuisoied at least ten days 
prior to the opening of the show. No jiv('d-up versions ol'elassical 
music will be permitted. Foreign musicians cannot sp(‘ak on th(‘ 
air. Tdaving visiting personalities like Bing C-rosby and Douglas 
Fairbanks mumble a lew words in Spanish has always Ixaui a 
favoured broadcasting stunt here, and has usually Ix'cn regard(‘d 
as simpatiro; tluur ac'cents are apparently getting und(‘r the (xo\'- 
ernnumt's skin.) F-mphasis, stations hav(‘ be<‘n told, should be on 
native folklore. Orchestras should be made uj) with the gr(\at(‘st 
percentage possible of kx'al musicians. d'ht‘ young, boorish and 
extremely ])rovinciaI, narrow’-mind(‘d Directoi' d(‘ K^adiocomiini- 
caciones, known to th(' Army as d loro Faiias (('ra/v luuias'\ 
seems to have been cliosen i'or his ])ost b(HMus(‘ he is th(‘ Army's 
code expert ! He has stated that he s(‘es no reason why stations 
should import i'oreign talent. It wAs pointcxl out to him that in 
th(' case oh say, a great violinist like Miauihin, 01 a singer lik(‘ 
Marian Anderson, it wasn’t the artist's nationality th.it rnattrr(‘d, 
but th(* laf't that genius is beyond pi ice and should bt* available 
to all nations. He repli(‘d bnisipirly that 1k‘ didn’t set^ things that 
way, and that Argentina had sulheient talent of lua* own, there 
being no need to seek it (‘fsewhere. 


jui.v isr 

This Irom a specially ordered maga,/ine aiticK*: 

What is the, real meaning ol'Arg,e?ab\'i s levolution? Do{*s the 
change in (h)vernment really signifv .iiiytlung? Ha\'e the United 
Natir^ns or the totalitarians gaini'c* I cannot gi\ e [xisitivc^ answrrs 
to all tlu'se, (luesiions. No (uie c:\n. .Mi tiK‘ insich' stulf may be 
wrong by the time it gets into pi ini. Hut here an* some answers 
and considered judgments, })lus ^orne pi (‘dictions, for w’hat they 
are worth. First it must be kept in mind tliat the jockeying period 
is still on. You can feel that tension, that wa^-are-being-w^atched 
attitude, as vou talk Ijoth on and off tin* record to the new’ and 
somewTat bewildciecl rnibtarv Ministers and their subordinates. 



You note it as you study the machine-gun-like tone of the new 
Press Bureau’s communiques handed the bidou-playing reporters in 
the high-ceilinged sala de periodislas in the Casa Rosada. You feel 
everywhere that the new Government is, first of all, as sensitive 
to unfavourable criticism as ever was the head-iri-the-sand 
Castillo Administration. 

Argentina’s })ro-democratic newspapers, some of which have 
discovered through police interfciencc and closure that it does not 
])ay to^‘'sj)eak f)ut, have become even more guarded than pre¬ 
viously. When they can't toss orchids at some geneially applied 
local policy, iik(‘ Ramiie// demand lor lower rents, th('y can con¬ 
fine themselves to cnstellauo double talk and refia’enccs to nuestui 
patria and Iradidnuts (^loriosas to cover uj) what they would really 
like to say. 

Time's air-express edition, tht‘ onU I’nitcd States news review 
with stories of last month's (ouj> to n^acli Biumos Aires, had the 
page containing its article s( isson^d. d he big Press cssoriations 
ha\ (' long since stop{)ed tr\ing to hie anv inttapretaiion of Aigen- 
tine ('vi'iUs ^ lh(‘y pietty \\(dl stick to the hand-outs. 1 h(‘ inde- 
ptmdent staff ( <)rrcsj.)oiidcnts - wlio alw.ixs l'ac(‘ the possibihi . of 
being bounctxl out should sennething the\ write met t with <)iTi('ial 
fnnvns- shuttle b,u k and forth to little pro-demo('iatic Lnmuay, 
where ihert* is no ])lue-p(mcill(‘r to tiim out anything they ,>av. 

Such organi/ations *is th(‘ pro-l nit(‘d Xandms \ouih gwatp. 
Ac'cion Aigentina, and ilu' women's Junta de la \d('toria, ha\c 
Ix'en shuttt'Kxi and accustxl of communism, which is outlawed, 
desj)it(‘ tile fac t tint probably ()0 pta' ('tait of their members have 
iKwei' h(‘ard of Kail Marx. Which biiims up the question: Does 
the (diang<‘ in (io\etmneiu realK si' nify an\ thing Or, in other 
words, do(‘s tlu‘ new (io\(a ninent a( lually intend to change the 
policies lollo\\('d b\ Castillo.^ d'lte l)est opinion ht're is that th.ere 
v\'ill be no really jiositivt* chang(\ A break with the Axis may 
conug but any real steps in that direction seem missing so 
far. 

Pio-demo('rati(' sourct's jxhnt out that the severance of diplo¬ 
matic relations is in itself not the comjilete answer. Suppression 
of Axis es})i(mage, s.iboiag(‘ and ])ro|7aganda is the primary aim. 
riic gradual dissolution ol'political j)arties, the wholesale arrests 
of suspected communists and the reluctance of the new military 
l(xiders to gi\e anything but lip service to Pan-Americanism, 
have cast a shadow' of gloom over many. Observers feel that the 
best test is what th(‘ (Government will do to set in motion the 
machinery that will e\entually permit restonition of a democratic 
system. 


I) (Argentine Diary) 
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{Notes) 

An homenajc dinner is scheduled for tonight to the outgoing 
Board of the State Merchant Fleet. The extremists amongst the 
nationalists in the new crowd argue tliat the Government should 
]:)reak up the dinner, that the men who comprise the Board were 
graf ters of the very worst sort and should be in prison. Neverthe¬ 
less, the other, less violent faction seems to hav(' the uf)per hand, 
because not only is the dinner taking place, but the Statf Radio 
is inviting other stations to join in broadcasting the usual flowery 
speeches. 

Inter-American solidarity vtay nu»ch to the fore today. 
Canada is celebrating her Day, and the fat lit lie Minister of 
Agricultung old (General Alason - -who sorru'how rcaninds me of 
Humpty-Dumpty—has been chasing around fi'om luncli<‘S for 
Canada, to icccptions for Canada and broadcasts for Canada. 
When he broadcast, station authorities put their fingers in their 
ears and winced. Considering all th(‘ blah thcra' has been 
latelv about purifying speech and using corrra t graininatical 
Spanish—it is rather ( urious that one (d the Cabiiug Ministers 
should stumble and inumbh^ througli an obviously wrlit('n-for- 
him speech. When tu‘ (aime to \h<t end, he was as surpiisfxl as 
anyone (dse. H(‘ tui ned the pag<‘ o\ ei to make (juit(‘ sure there 
wasn't any more---and he ai'd his heat (a s wert^ lef t in mid-air. 
However, Huinjdy-Durnj)l v sav(‘d tluwlay bv walking clustu' to the 
micropheme and mum!)ling into it: diilio/'" ('d iiave sjjoken 

thus reassuring tweryone on that scoi»-. 


jri.v 2X1) 

Dr. Santamarina, loneci\ ilian nuanber of the Ramire/ Cabinet, 
always looks lost among all those' unifoirns, C)ne of Argemtina's 
]>cst business brains, he spoke to the* \ig(‘ntiru‘ ('harnb(‘r of floin- 
merce yesterday. stj(‘ssing that iiksuis must b(‘ found, and ([uicklv, 
of cuiBing the ever-increasing Ai^'miinc d(‘ficit. d'his year it will 
be close to one hundrtxl millio i dollars U.S.—terrific i'or a coun¬ 
try this si.:e. Figiued in pt^sos it is fair times as great, and that 
ain't hay. Dr. Sanlamaiina pointed out tliat though the nation'? 
financial plight ‘\as s<‘rious, it Wtcs not by any means desperate 
The Government has sufheient funds available to inc(‘t all imrne 
diate commitments, and ample a rarity in Latin America- 
credit facilities. He said that he antici])atcd no financial or crtxli 
difhcultics this year; stosssed that credit must not be abused am 
should only b(' employed within severe limitations. 
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Temporary expedients and provisional solutions should be 
abandoned in favour of real solutions, he critxi, and it sounded 
imj^ressive when he pointed out that this would be the Govern¬ 
ment’s task. dTc co-operation of Argentine business is necessary, 
he added. Business is supposed to be reassured by this. Dr, Santa- 
marina explained the first basic problem was the ever-increasing 
diiect inter\'(‘ntion of the State in private affairs. I’he Gastillo 
Administration, he said, h:\d been intervening more and more 
diiaxtly in commercial and economic fields, partly because of 
])i(‘scnt circumstances, but in many cases unnecessarily. He gave 
no ([uick promises, but held it was urgent that each case be 
studied to del(amine if Ftxleral intervention were still needed. 

Regarding the budget chdicit, he explained that, as President 
ol'the Banco de la Nacion and director of tlie Central Bank, lie 
Iiad be(‘n .ibl(‘ to \ iew it from many angles. In he said, 

Argraitina's defic it had amoimtcxl to twri hundred and fiil\ niiiiion 
pesos. 'Phis yesar it is still inenarsing, and may reac li ibm hundred 
million jx'sos, du(‘ to tlu^ im uaised cost of the Administration and 
a falling olf of inc'onuc d'hat di <‘W audible 'surprise. He must liave 
anticipated this, because* he said that there were nianv ArLomlines 
who had expiessed the* opinion that siicli a deficit should no caii«e 
an\ partic'uLu uiUMsiia'ss or comnu'iu. He did iu)t hict’' ifOi the 
Stat(‘s directlw but he added that the defic its of'the rnajor i^owcu's 
had reached astronornic'al figures, going on to sa\ 

‘T don't agrc'e ^\ilh this th(*ory, neither do I 
possible to rairx' on indefinitely a ^\slt*m (d'deliciis. iJiumg the 
short ])eriod in wliich tlie presc'tU Clovernma'iit has brc'u offt'e 
it has ()f.)\iously \)V('n impossible* to siudv tiie problem frcun all 
asp(*cts. nowe\(‘r, the* Ministry of Public Woiks lias alr(*ady put 
forward a scheim* w herc'bx fift\ to >i\ty million pesos can lx* saved 
i)y su.spending public w'ork> now undei ^\ay O’ about to be 
startc'd." On the* oilu‘i' hand, he said ih<it no eeonomic‘S ^\ould be 
possible in the military expenditur'rs ,ind [lurchases, estimated at 
one hundred and thirty million pe*^t>s. If anybf>dy is i^) !)e cut, it 
\\'()iildn't be the* militaiw. 


[Later] 

Recent dispatchecs f'lorn Swit/erland and other neutral Euro¬ 
pean sources indicate that Franco was fivourabiy mulling the 
idea of'restoring the Monarchy in Spain. However, the yarns are 
regarded here and cisewhert* in South Ain(*ri('a as inspired pro¬ 
paganda, especially designed to win Fnglisli support for the in¬ 
creasingly wobbly Aladrid r(*gime. Latin Amei ica has been given 
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only a mild dose of talk about the restoration of Don Juan. 
Franco, they think, is following the old system of deliberately 
playing down the throne proposition on this side of the Atlantic 
because of a realization that it would not be acceptable. 

Other Spanish moves to win British favour have been increas¬ 
ingly evident since the Allied African victory. Republican 
S])aniards, particularly those in Mexico, laaiguay and here, feel 
that Franco believes London would accept the Spanish king with 
Franco as adviser. Especially if the English were made to believe 
that the lualangists—who aix^ the slrong(‘s( o])j)on(aits ofn'stoi'a- 
tion-wveic being checked. Franco ah\ays mak(‘S British and 
American officialdom think he is falling in hnc\ whih' at th(* same 
time continuing the old tactics behind their bacFs. 1'his is again 
evident, as indicated by a clu'ck of Franco's rec('nt Lalin-Am<‘rican 
activities. Madrid's luuv Argentine Oonsul-Ch'iieral, Maiio de 
Pinies Bayona, first of the ‘‘dynamic' dipioinatii' i c'pi c'scmtatF'es’' 
being sent to Latin America to intcmsilV I'alangist ac tivities, 
arrived this week aboard the J^janish iinca* dr Ih/nia Idf)'ratizd^ 
and immediately began oj^erations. With him was Lieutc'uant- 
Coloncl Emilio Jaanamde/ Martos, new Militaiy Att.ichck wffiose 
special job will be to try to knit th(‘ newv Aigcaitinc* mililaix 
regime into closer tiers w'ith (Icauaal la<m('o. 

Also aboard the* Ldiho was I.ola Mcanbi i\(*s, a S[)anish actiess 
who has spcait a ycrir in Sj>ain, and now ream ns in lu'r sca'ond 
home here. Sh(‘ has beem gi'ec ted b\ a blast ofsiiong (alti' ism b\' 
pro-democratic pajjcrs and charged with bcang a I''aLmg;isi ]:)ro- 
pagandist, planning to introduce^ Flispanidad ideas, ])a})ers 
emphasize the fact that h(‘r cornpaiiN at the* deal jo (’oiiiico in¬ 
cludes a number ol'tojj Sj)anish ac tors all in high ia\oii! with the* 
Franco legimc. 

The Franco Junta started to use enteitaincas and ailists as 
travelling agents ol'the Falange dming the* Spanish W.ir. In lact, 
it ^vas a Falangist actor, Jose (ion/ales Mai in, who organi/cTl the 
Falange of Puerto Rico during his tour of lhc‘ Westcaai I I(anis])h(a e 
in ic)gb-g 7 . 

7die a])pointment of ncav I'luncc) Aiubas,\adoi-s and Ministca's to 
Latin Arneiica included leodoiniic/ Aguilai' y Salas, to Uruguay, 
Migual Es{:>erio Pedroso, to Vcaicv.uela, and Luis Olivarcrs Biu- 
guera, to Paraguay. 7 hear basic job, ac coiding to Ixrst sources, 
is to drive a deepei wedge betwetm the United States and our 
Good Neighbours by spr(*ading fascist-toned Hispanidad, as 
opposed to Pan*Ameri(amism. 



JULY 3RD 

(^}ias(*cJ around witli Lowell Thomas yesterday. He w^as here 
Tor a brief sto]j-<wer trying to get on th{‘ air for a broadcast to the 
Slates, nnd got thrown for a toss by the censor. This time, how¬ 
ever, it wasn't entirely the censor’s fault. Pan-American Airways, 
wlio \\(‘rr handling his arrangements locally, semt him a wireless 
aboard ih(‘ ])lane coming down from Rio, explaining that if he 
wanted to go on the air liom Ihienos Aires ht^'d b(‘tter hav(‘ his 
scj'ipt hnished alofi so that it could lx* translated at once and 
insp(*( (cil b\ llie loc«il blu<‘-})encill(‘is. Doug C'laik, Pan-Arm^ri- 
can's iiard-w()i king })ublicit\ re]ji(\s(‘iitati\e, met Low<“ll at the 
aiifa'ld at Moion and lound lu* hadn't got beyond his notes. 
Lowell kcjX wiiting dining the l'ort\-hvt'-minute automobih* trip 
into town, and no sooix*i wen* lh(“\ at tlx* hr)tel when Doug 
startl'd translating, d'his w<is ahead\ past sevi'ii, and Doug was 
onl\ abl(' to finish pag<' by 7.30. Sinci* tlx* broadcast was 
sclx'dnh'd I'oi 7.13, the wholi' thing had to lx* ('ailed off. 

'I'lx' sciipt. iix ich'ntally, madr no mention <)f Argt'iitina, but 
dealt (‘utiieK with Lowt'll's (‘\p(‘ri(*n('('s in Iha/.il. 1 dmi'i kix)w' 
\(‘t what lx* IS going to s<i\ about his stop-ox'i'r here, i^ut lie t i‘r- 
lainly inanagt'd to c rowd in a tt'rrific lot in a single dav. 1 x 1 Pau- 
nxin of ilx' I’.P. look him m l()r an int('r\i'‘w with Rami're/, and 
he also saw hall a do/('n otlx'i lop shots. .\mb.a.sador Armour, 
and tlx* I nited StaU's Prc'ss ('orj)s, 

J(.)sh la‘(', tlx* big L iiited Stau's ])ohiic(L who has beim named 
C.hairman of the L niic'd Si.Ues (avil At'ionantics ]k)aTci, has also 
b('('n in town hop-ski{)-juinping around Latin Anx'rica, but with 
little' belU'r results. La.st night the dapper but just-folks-spcaking 
Josh was givi'ii a dinner by tlx* Aigcntiix* Militar\' Aviation boys 
.It the C iiia ulo Militar. Ciordoix'd b\ a gallcrx of Pan-American 
Ailwa^'s bigwigs, head(*d b\ Harold Koig, l^resident of Panagra, 
and Harold Dean, of Pan-Aii, lx* appaieiitly got cpiite an earful 
of what Argc'nliix* a\'iatioii ix't*ds .md wants f'rom the States. 
Parts and ('([uipnx'nt s(‘em to be tlx* princip.al nccc'ssity, but Lee 
is not making any j)iomist's. Hi* has left tlx impression that the 
(l.A.lh would do what it could, (*\rn though there isn't much hope 
until afic'r tlx* w.ir, 01 at Ic'.ist until Argentina lines up with the 
Stales, lie has \'isitc'd ilx* lot'.d pKwoc^d plane I'actorv and bod\ 
|)lant, met and talked with opeiatois of Argentina's four domestic 
lintrs and m.xic a big hit witii tlx* military, so much so that he has 
be(*n able to pave tlx* way for many of the local United States 
aviation people, ^vho hadn't been too successful previously, Lee 
would not say an\ thing about whether (^r not the Lhiited States 
would ('ontinuc to dominate Latin-Aincrican airlines after the 
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war, but from what I hear the local military at least thinks that the 
United States will continue to be top dog, and isn’t too happy 
about American planes providing the principal international pas¬ 
senger service here. On the other hand, Pan-American is doing 
a terrific job building up a good public reaction, especially since 
the Axis has been squeezed out. 

Rents are going down, and are the portefws happy? Last night 
the Government issiu‘d a decree ordering wholesale slashes on the 
rents on houses, jooms, apartments and everything else run by 
landlords, and making the deci-ee retroacti\'e to July ist. 'The 
poor guys who pay undta* fifty jiesos a month are automatically 
reduced 120 per cent; thost', who jiay lift) and one hundred jiesos 
a month are cut 18 per C(mt, and so on until lour hundred pesos 
and upwards (ap])roximately $roo monthly) are cut 5 yier cimf. 
The decree remains in fot'ce until and a])plies only to the 

Federal capital ol Biumos Aiies. The provinces aie ordenxl to S('t 
up their own leduction yirogrammt* by July 15th, adjusting ac¬ 
cording to local circumstaiK'cs. There will be lent hoaids to hear 
complaints and make decisions. Landlords are aheady warned 
against cutting down on the hot watfo' and steam heating, or 
badgering tenants into paying tluar old scaha Iwa rybody is over¬ 
joyed, except the landlords; even the hoiu^st ont‘S win,- ha\'e been 
charging fair prices v-an't s('e how' they Avr going lo nrmag(‘ in 
the future. 

ITe main rcaciion se(‘uis to L'(‘: I'm going to save 

twenty pesos a month", and : '“d his is th<‘ iii^t time I can reiman- 
ber when any Gc)V(a-nmenl was really (hung anything for the poor 
people’'. 'Lhc sceptical are sns[>icious, likt^ th(‘pros[)eciive mother- 
in-law^ eyeing a too-courteous c<uKlidat{‘ loi a son-in-law. And 
second thoughts don't S(‘em to be fpiite as l'a\ ourabha '1 Ik'k* ait! 
many peojde heic who are small landlords, people w'ho havt' 
rentt^d single rooms, or hard-working .storekecjxu's and e\'<*ri 
labourers who have saved up, invested in a little ])ro}:)erty and 
thought io amplil'y their earnings wath a bit of additional revenue. 
They vill also be alfccled, and alrtwdv talk is being heard that 
building construction is bound to sutler, since those with cash to 
invest ih eonstruetion schemes v ill be iitteiy. 


JtU.Y 4TH 

If aiiy])ody dared put it then*. I suppose the Stars and Stripes 
would he waving over the Paiacio dc San Martin, Argentina's 
Foreign (Jllice, texias. The American romrnimity, which, I judge, 
probaVdy /u;uubcrs less than k^oo in Buenos Aires alone, gave its 



annual Fourth of July dinner in the Hotel Plaza today. Foreign 
Minister Storni was the guest of honour. The big dining-room—its 
walls ifescoed with scenes from ih^ gaucho life of a century ago—and 
the mirrored lounge were jammed with celebrating Yanks. Up at 
the head ta])le diplomats of twenty-six friendly nations sat, stuffed 
themselves with turkey and listened to high-flown patriotic 
speeches by Hillary Driscoll, lYesidcnt of the North American 
Society of the River Plate, and liy our Ambassador Armour. But 
Storni was the hero of the day. With his clear, ruddy complexion, 
he looks more Nordic than anything else. Storni sat delicately 
fondling a pi ok rose-liud and occ asionally nodding approval dur¬ 
ing the s}:)ee('hes in Ihiglish. He says his English is thirty years 
old: too old to speak, but good enough to unclerstand. Wlien liis 
time came to take over the public-address system, it was soon 
evident tliat Storni was a belligerently friendly representative of 
our most unfriendly heinis]:)h<a'ic nation. He stuck out a chin 
that liad a neck behind it. And he piornised Argcaitina's full co- 
o})eralion, political as well as del'ensive, with tht' rest of tlie 
American h(‘mis])here. He visioned Anuaic'a as la'corning a “vast 
intcrnaticjiial union ’, and s<iid that '‘Ikin-Ainericanisin was a 
geograf)hical nca essily". (Getting away from tlie rheO^. a;, he 
frankly adinittfxl that during the jia^t month h.* had owd the 
question in tin* eyccs of repies('mati\e' ( f the other Ana.iican 
nations, and said tluit h<“ knew^ thc'ir < hi(‘t concern w’as Ahethei 
or not th(“ unity of the* American n<itions ^\ould b* mtiinained 
His answc'r wms not direct, but he did say that Argc ntiic. would 
stand alongside the American nations in accordance whh hca* 
pledges. 'J'hen, “As intiigue and misleading statements an; ram¬ 
pant, I fiirthei' clarify that any nation whicli endcMvours to laim- 
per our solidarity and continent.d action is not with Argentina 
l.)iit against Argentina". 'I'he ap]d<uise w’as, natmally, terrific. 
The Axis papers, which usually meiitic>n every little tiction of 
Uovernment mcanbers, tonight completely ignored Storni’s attend- 
.mce at the* celt'bralion. Most of the Anu-ricans ^vho attended the 
dii^iflKU' arc; up in the cdoucis; thew think this is a definite promise 
that Argentina is going to break w ith the Axis, and soon. iSIy cwvn 
feeling is that while Storni probably means everything he says, 
the c:olonels who are really running this military regime are merely 
pushing him f'orward as the man tvho is supposed to make it 
appear Argentina loves Washington. In the same way, Pertine 
and others are puslicd forward to convince Berlin that Argentina 
loves tlu‘in. And, having “convinced" evervliody, Argentina goes 
her own way. 



JULY 5TH 

Another great announcement which, on its face, looks marvel¬ 
lous, but which only time will prove : The Ministry of the Interior 
has issued instructions to the Federal Interventors in the provinces 
telling them not to interfere with the liberty of the Press and for¬ 
bidding them to censor any news reports. The lnt(‘rv(*ntors art‘ 
advised their attitude must b(‘ the same as that of the central 
Government: accepting “noble and well-inspired comments of 
the news})apers" and in no case trying to a])ply prior blue y)encil- 
ling. ''T 1 u‘ organs of the Press'’, it is annoimcc'd, '‘must he r(‘- 
spected at all times, on the principle' that the right of everyone 
commences and ends where that of others ends and cornincnce's !" 
So long as the paj.)ers “adjust their insinuations and suggestions to 
the essential purpose of drawing atte'iition to probhuns or solutions 
and keeping the authorities and peojile* informed regaiding the 
advisai)ilit\' or necc'ssity for altering, impi'o\ ing or ('xtending all 
ser\'icc‘s in a tactful, resp(‘ctl\il inaniu'r", th(‘ Pi css will supposedlv 
have no trouble. Pm hcr(*'s tin* catt h. 1 ntiax(uiiors are infoniK'd 
means should be found of axoiding inali( ions comments. lik<‘l\ to 
disturb liarniony'or alleciing good and I'ricndly internatioiial re¬ 
lations. ( In other xvords, no adveisi* (ommenls on lelalions with 
the Axis. I Papeis are also to avoi‘l “obserx aiions tending to hurt 
susceptibilities wlu'ii dc'aling with inait<‘rs < oniua ted wdlh tlie 
gfivernmental oigani/ations •'! lor* ign nations'*. Mc'ainng, no 
attacks on totalitarianism, as stub. And now the j)a\-oll: “d'ln* 
authoiiiics a})prcci<it('m tlu'ir tru^' woi th and in a spit it of undci - 
standing, the purpost' ol'th(*ii’ lu'ports and ])ubli( ation of criticism. 
But jouirialists who forget tlu' ethi(\s ol* tlnar important ( ailing 
must be lernindcd that the Cionstitutioiicd guaiantf'cs and jirivi- 
ieges protecting our free (io\’(*rnment <ir(' irrcconcilabI<‘ with 
abuse or (alumny diiected against ix'jirc'simtatives ol authority. ' 
And although, it isn't sttited diicctly, .ipparcntK an\bod\ x\ho 
violates tins “true jiiincijile" is going to lind himseil ( lajiped into 


Storni's fouith ol' Jul\ sj)ce( h (oniinuc's i(; gi'i <i good })hi> in 
the pro-democratic pajieis. 'FIk' choius ol'approval and tin* vigor¬ 
ous ton(* (jf most (d'the editorials aie es])(*cially signilieant in view 
of the fact that tlic counliy is still undt'r a siat(‘ of si('g(‘. La 
Prema^ winch always e}toos<*s to let tilings rich* for a day or two 
before giving out, said this morning that .Storni's ch'clarations 
“are what ih(' ‘ oumiy has been wxtiting to hiatr I'or a year and a 
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half”, or, in other words, since the Rio de Janeiro conference, 
when Ruis Guihazu accepted the principle of continental security. 
Prensa declares Ari^entina’s attitude '‘left many questions, many 
dou]:)ts and many worries as to whether hemisphere unity was not 
in danger of Ix'ing disrupted”. Aiundo recalled the speech was 
reminiscent of the past, wlicn ‘"Argentina stood firm with the 
Amei'icas without calculating the consequences, or fearing the 
dangers of its course”, (dilua said the country "(‘merges from the 
tunnel and leachcs daylight at last". All the pa])(‘rs agree Storni 
interpreted th(‘ scaitiments of tlie Argentin(‘ ])eopl(‘, and that this 
tim(‘ Argentin.i means l)usincss, hut I still ha\'e my doubts. 

Some cifthc loc al lu'wsmen say the dailies have been told they 
may "prepaif' ])ublic opinion" for a rolff facr in Argentina's 
l()r(‘ign policN. fliis is in siudi direct opposition to tin* general 
liend of (ioverniiKMit poiu \ in i(‘gaid to fi(*edom of sp( e( h and 
so on, that there would apj)(‘ar lo be some lack r)f cT)-oiclination 
in its nu'thod. 


United Stal(‘s i(‘pr(‘s(an<uive John M. Uc:ilire'> dcinai d I'ou a 
(-ongiessional iiua'stigation into tlu' h(‘na"ph('re ai tiviti»'s oT di{‘ 
f alange has b(‘c‘u widely hont-pag(‘d h('r<‘ and idscwheie i'' iaitin 
.'\nieri(\i. Pro-d(‘inocratic comm(‘nt: fhe |.M'o])t ^hould hav* 

i)(‘(‘n startc'd a long tim(‘ ago". A good man\ peopn au* aying 
that the Idnergi'iicy Ad\'isory Uoinniitt(a‘ over in MonteN ica o has 
had the f’ram o-itc‘s undca'sc rutiiu’ tor a long time, ;sc‘t d« c > noth¬ 
ing about thc'ir sub\'t‘i si\t‘ ai'tix'itu's oi rcn caals its findings for 
KMSoiis Ix'st known to Washingtoin d iu‘ Stale 1 )ej)a‘tment's gc^- 
(‘asy policy legaiding Madrid ser ins to be t.lu* child' H'ason tht‘ 
Montevideo ('.ommitKH' has held b.ick. (‘vcm tlnaigh it has a 
tremendous amount ot' information corrobm ating Uotfee's slate- 
nu‘nt th.U the I^’alange lfs{xihola d'ladirionalista is cdoing Hitlei's 
work in those (h>od-Xeighbc)ur cc)untri(‘s from which the Axis lias 
be ini booted out. UotfcH‘'s allegations, the jiapcas report, ar(‘ 
liased in a large measure on a book (mtitled Falaiii^c by Allan 
C’.hase, a hard-working newspaperman who has been digging int(^ 
the subject. I’rom what 1 gather hen*, Uruguay, Uaiba, Mexico, 
Uhile, and olht‘r countries w'hicli Ckiffee declaied should be asked 
to join in the probe ^vould willingly co-opei ate, provided the way 
W’er{‘ sliown. ]\lany Latin-Arnerican Republics, Mexico being the 
outstanding exception, have been afraid to take too strong a stand 
against the Falangists, while Washington continues its appease¬ 
ment policy, and apparently shows little concern about Francohs 
knife-in-the-back practices south of the border. 



{Later) 

All the United States correspondents here are worried about the 
fact that Frank Breeze was beaten up on his way home last night. 
Frank is a tall, slim, friendly guy who is news manager of the loc^l 
U.P. bureau. He was a block away from his apartment when a 
man who had been following him caught up to him in a dark spot 
iind slugged him with a blackjack. Another man stepped out from 
behind a parked car and piimmclk^d him with his fists. Breeze fell, 
but got up a moment later and tried to chase tlie attac'kers for at 
least a look. His bleeding from a gash in the head was so heavy, 
however, that he couldn't keep up, and he went home. The 
family doctor could not be located, so he was taxied to the Asis- 
tencia Publica. Six stitches were taken in the back of his head. 
Later Frank went to the police station and talked to them for a 
hour and a half. Although they promised an investigation, there 
have been no results so far, Wliat W(' can't dujx^ (Uil is the reason. 
Breeze handles a lot of'tiie incoming and outgoing n(‘ws, but his 
name never appears on an\' ('op\', and Ik* ceitai?jly isn’t known in 
the \vay Waldo Idank was known at tiu* time* of the much-pub¬ 
licized beating last ) ear. Some* of the U.P. boys told me \ \iM they 
have always susjK'cird lii'ih c.oiumnists or king in th('ir own 
bureau as transKilors and local ix<‘ws-g<it}ier(‘rs. The A.P. also has 
some Argentines of this tend(‘nc\. Roixbery a])panaitlv wasn't the 
motive, be(au>(^ theg’ didnh try to get anytliing from him, and 
I’m sure it didn't ha\'c any {Kasonal basis, h may h i\'(* l)een |Ust 
a mistake, but cei'i<iinly looks suspicious. I joiri iiocv on I'm only 
going to w'alk on lighted streets. 


Ramirez was guest of honour at the* traditional annual dinner 
-of the armed forc(*s, h{‘ld in the big, garish ia-s Ambassadcurs hall 
last night. Fhe Press was not invited, but copic's of the spta'ches 
w*ere handed out. It's tlu* sanre old stuff: Rainiicv, pledged main¬ 
tenance and sti(‘ngtluming of the tics of friendshij.) '‘that bind us 
to all the nations on earth, a nr I parti ularly to those* of' (he 
Americas ’, Friends with evei'l^ody! ilc said lliat the Cjovern- 
ment fully r(*ali/(‘d llu* inagnituch* of'its task and no doubt would 
make .some mistakes, but that these should not cause uneasiness, 
as they would be solved in the “march forwar'd”. 'Fhis Covern- 
ment seems to hav e no er)m})unctioii alrout issuing ordc'rs whic:h are 
impossible of fulfilment and thr*n going back on itS(*lf when it finds 
its own measnres aren't feasible. But it is adamant about mistakes 
othcis may make. Ail })ul)lir utility comjjanics are consequently 
having a vei y rough time, 
lot 



JULY 8th 

More progress on the Axis-breaking front. The Administration 
tonight announces its intention of re-examining Argentina’s 
foreign policy in the light of the Rio accords, at which the Castillo 
Government accepted many of the international commitments 
which the new regime repeatedly announces it intends to fulfil. 
S})ecihcally mtaitioned is Resolution One, which afiirms that “an 
active aggression against one American State is aggression against 
all*’, and which recommends that all American Republics break 
di])lomatic ti(‘s with Japan, Germany and Italy. Also cited is 
R(csolution Se\(‘nteen, which nadlirms the determination of the 
Arnei ican Re[)ublics to prevent non-Am(‘rican nationals or organ- 
izations from engaging in subvt‘rsiv«^ acti\*itics and which created 
the Moiitevid(M) lanergamcy (committee to co-ordinate measures 
against /Vxis pi opaganda, sabotage and espionage. The announce¬ 
ment of ^Argentina's n<nv inventory of her foreign jiolicy is con¬ 
tained in a l(‘tt(a' which, Storni told us tonight, he had sent to 
l'rugua\an \'i<'e-Pr('sidt‘nt (iuani, in tlie latler's capa-nay as 
Pn'sident ol'the Monte\adeo Committee. 

Storni’s l<‘ti(‘r is actually <\ ie})l\ to a note \\hicli (nnn^i sent 
Ciislillo last May ];]th, la'porting on the con* lusions i each^ 1 oy the 
Committ(‘t‘ l)(‘I(‘gati()n whii h visitt'd Buenos Aires betwet n April 
5th and loth. In tlu; kuitu' Storni said ihat “cert.iin iniriid 
iiKMsures of significance* ha\t* already been takeif' -the be.n oii 
codes and that iIk* Administration has accredited (julleinio 
Achaval, a cart*ei dipUimal with the rank of Minister, as th • r hief 
Argc'ntine dtdc'gate to the A lommiilec without other luiicw, . nereby 
strengihc'ning .Argcmiina's o]>portnnii\' to eo-opta'ann Bteviously, 
Migiud C'.liiappe, a constant objc'cgor, has ’oeen delegate, wliiie also 
acting as Counsellor of the* Argeiainc* Embassy in Montewideen 

Storni also disclosed that new Ministca'ial C^)nuiuttce created 
in May, lOg-g to diaft a ])i<ygrainnie for a luanisplK'n* conference 
oil police and judicial measures, had been i'cvi\ tA and gh'cn per¬ 
manent status to s(‘i\e in an advisoiy eajutcitc witii tlie Govern¬ 
ment on liemisplieK* policy. Ciuani's Ma\ ppb note has appar¬ 
ently been passed to this group for stud\, and tlie group is sup¬ 
posed to work u]) some new inCiisures to put the IvIontc\ideo 
Committee’s suggestions into practice. A super pigeon-hole, in 
my ojunion. 


JULY 9TII 

This is Argentina’s Independence Day the iij/th—and the 
Ramirez Administration has certainly made it a super-diipcr 
Celebration. Every sciaip of bunting and flag has been brought 
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out. Buildings, streets and homes are decorated with blue-and- 
white national colours. This afternoon 12,000 well-cadenced, 
sprightly marching soldiers, sailors and cadets marched along 
Avenida Alvear, followed by the motorized columns. The Cab¬ 
inet and leaders of the June 4th revolution swanked by in coaches 
and four, mounted blue and gold-garbed grenadiers before and 
behind them. It was a show with plenty of Old-World pomp and 
splendour. Probably few places in the world would think of })nt- 
ting on a similar display these days. C'onnting nos(‘s isn't easy, but 
possibly 200,000 peoj;l(‘ turned out to s('e Rauiiixv {)i()U(lly sport 
the bliie-and-wliite Pr(\sidential breast-band for his fiisl rcsallv big 
public appearance.^ 

However, even in lh(‘ midst oftlK' (a^lebration, th{‘ (h)V(‘rnnu‘nt 
has not beaut ai)l(' to abandon tlu* rok* ol' big ttsjcluu' assign(‘d 
itself. For a coiipk^ ol clays th(‘ ])olic{‘ (altlioiigli win it sh(tuld be 
the police nobody can figure' h ive' Itee-n sending om notes to the 
news]tapcrs and radio stations telhng thfuii that tlicx should do 
eveiNtliing to influence the jiublic to “b('ha\(‘ ('o!H'(iU and i(‘- 
spf'Ctlully" on tlie big day. 'riu,' public lias also been wai ntal 
against breaking thi'ough th(' liiu's "in the desiu' to honoui th<' 
Pre'sident liv an exe'cssive display ol' ('nthusiasm". AppaicntK 
theyh'c afraid somebody might take a shot at him. I ho papem 
and radio, in <in elfoi t to com])l'; ^\•i^h ih(' suggi'stions foi propi'r 
celeitratirig, ha\(' toss(*d in the* wlioh* book, <ind the amount of 
flowery rhetoiic th,U has be<*n spouttal until now would float the 
Argentine Navy. 

The ciowds, it st'tuiu'd to nag wiue f.iiily enthusiasii' , but th(‘ 
show was stagc'd with so iminy (ioc'bbc'ls* toui lu's that u is laird 
to tell how^ mu( h of th(‘ enthusiasm was resil. J’or (wampk*, just 
wTen Ramirez was marehing iK'ar tlii' stand r(‘sei\('d lor the' 
diplomatic corps, two big cages of be'iibboni'd jiigeons wi'ie 
opened, lie- white' birds .soaix'd upwards and off in the' dire‘('tion 
of the subuiTs. 'J'he crowd, in surprise-el drliglu, c/crz-e-el wildly, 
not because* it was a diainatie' toiali, but be'eaiise: Ramire-z’ 
penchant for pige'ons is we'll known. But am e'asual obs('r\er 
waiuld ha\'e' geit (he* idc'a cliecrs weue all for him. 

The big social function wais tonight's gala ]n'i leirmane c of/><7 
Bohemc (starring the* Me'tropohtan's Norman (lordonj at the 
Colon. Ramirez sat in the le'd-and-gold e nrtaine-d box witlt the 
bemedallcd membeis of' his (Cabinet and oflicial family. '1 he 
ladies, as usiiaf were in a scjiurate box. 1 he intermissions -which 
are the read pm pose of'the' perf'oimanee's were t'ven longer than 
ever, and the marble and bioeaided c.e>i ride)is and foyers glittered 
with the gold and e rmine of' the prome'naders. It lex>ked like a 
Court scene, much moic colourful than in Castillofs davs. Chief 



interest was in the Ramirez daughters making their first public 
appearance. F.ven with all the Latin courtesy in the world, it is 
imjiossible to describe them as beauties. 


JULY lorn 

Cailaciatti has benm j)ui back in the LcYlcrai pen to await trial 
on still uuspecifH'd charges ol’grat't and bi ibcry. We learn today 
that a spec ial liocly has Ix'cn appointed U) invesiit^alr^ his conduct, 
and lh(‘( h)\ (a nrnent basil lie known llial it has alnas^(*cl suflieitmt 
])rool' to wariant his d(a(mlion and iiansler. How ever, leading 
lights ol'thv l(‘g<il jjrol'ession assure* me ( !ulaciaiti was loo clex'er. 
and, tliough inoi ally thei e* is ('vei \ reason loi his ti ial. thev doubt 
wlu*thei an\ honest ( out t eould accept what little ])ioofhas been 
found against him. It is inieia^sting to heat ilic young law students 
ol Na/i peasuasion on tin* subga i. 'I lu^y rant against Cailaciatti, 
de( laiing he should ha\(* b(‘(*n stood up and shot tlu* night ol the 
n‘\'olution. 1 disked one wluulua'. as, a I’utuK* la\'vy(a'. he was a 
believer in (‘\c(aition without tu.d. Ih* ga\e me a dirtv look, 
tinned his shouId(“i <ind continued blie>tiaing to more rc( e])iiv(' 
h iiaids. 'rh(‘ curious linng is tliai i ouple oi inoiiihs ago, i\ hen 
('■uiacialti was doing (Wiax thing possible to obstruct the at Li\'itics 
ol pro-diano(a atic oigani/ations like Ac( ion Argentina and the 
Junta de la X’ictoiia. th(“sc sanu* \oung men looktal upon him as 
the sa\ loui' ol his counti \ . ( )ne moic pio^)!' that the\ dici't think 
lot themsel\(*s, and that eitlaa' Hcjlin or Madrid is doiTig liieir 
thinking I’or tlaan. 


Jl'LV T?1H 

I lieai liom ih(' b<‘si possible souici's that a poweiiiil battle is 
going on behind llu* sciaii^s .unong tlu* (Cabinet and high-ranking 
leadcis o( the Mihtar\' CK)\'einm(mt <ui the cjiu'siion oi breaking 
K'kuions with the Axis. Spurj<\d b\ tli<‘ news ol'tlic invasion of 
SieiK and 1 )\ new Allii'd \ieiories, a group wiiliin the inner (arc Ic 
(su])})()st*dly headc'd hv Storni) is said to be demanding severance 
ot lic*s with Ronu*, Ik'i lin and 'I'okyo, i'll' at Icxisi the taking ol 
severe steps to curb Hitler's fifth-eolumn Argentine bridgehead in 
this hcaiiisphen*. Anodier bunch, iiadiuling a number of impor¬ 
tant outrightly ])ro-lot,ili(arian olluaals, insists on the continuance 
of the whole-hog luailrality stand. Raim're/, 1 understand, is in 
the middle of this s(‘e-saiv, and as a result the rev’olutionary 
(iovtaanneiu's ])olie\ - apparently nevc‘r d<*terinined in advance 
of the June ^(li coup, and wobbly ever since - continues to go first 
one way and then anotht'r. Ramirez' ]iersonal popularity and 

iu9 



power seem to be on the increase, although there are still many 
who believe the tight clique of colonels is more and more running 
things behind the scenes. The possibilities of a new counter¬ 
revolution by extremist elements, either within the Arni)^ or from 
political groups, gets more and more remote. 

There is still plenty of uncertainty among the people, especially 
among business men, and this has had its effect in restlessn(‘ss and 
intense speculation as to just what the Government's talk of Pan- 
Am(Tican solidarity means. The best sign so far that the (Govern¬ 
ment really may bn^ak was the announcement that a re-study was 
being made of the Rio Gonfercnce lesolution relerring to sever¬ 
ance of relations. Plenty of the editorial and headline writers got 
bullish over this and, 1 think, were ov(‘r-optimistic. Gastillo also 
followed the j^ractice of insisting ihc Rio resolutions were con¬ 
stantly under study, even though observance \\a> limited to super¬ 
ficial actions as cllectiw' as a cop wa\ ing a nightstick to hold a 
Dillinger. This rosc-tint(‘d-glass view is not coniira'd to Argen¬ 
tines. Some of my colleagues share the same id(‘a. Mowes'cr, it 
seems to me that foi ev(a\- favourable sign thert^ is one in the 
opposite direction, for instance, on the same da)' that Karnirez 
shouted that unit(‘d Ameiiea is invuhua'able” and that deeds 
would replace words, the courts acquitted the heads of the feclera- 
i ion de Carculos Ahananc's and the So( iedad Aleuiana de liene- 
licencia, both le ading Nazi goaijis. And while the (lovranmenl 
has taken many highly ])o])ular steps. esjK^cially getiing nmts cut, 
lowering prices ol foodstuils and owising s?daries and wages, its 
d(d)its include an even mon* severe censoishi]) than under ('.astillo, 
the banning ol inoix* organizations and meetings than pr('\'iously 
and the failure to take an)’ ste])s against Axis s\ mpalhizers, (’itluT 
in high places or low. 


JULY 14'JH 

Tonight comes lanvs of the strongest 1 litler-like stej) o(‘all. Five 
pro-democratic organizations havx* b<*en oj kax'd dissolved on the 
grounds cT extremust ])olitlcal n-ndenri(\^. 'fhey re all charged 
with being '‘infihrated with commuiiists”. FecU'ral and local 
police, under the diixx t orders oi the Tvlinister of th(‘ Interior, have 
closed the Junta de la Victoria, the women’s organization with 
about 40,000 members and rnoix’ than 100 branches, the Con- 
fcdcracion Democratica Arg(‘ntina dc Solidaridad y Ayuda a los 
Paises Fibres, whirh .sent thousands of dollars’ worth of food 
packages to the Allied nations, the Gomision Sanitaria para la 
Ayuda de io.^ ^^ucldos Lillies, and a branch of the Fedcracion 



(ieneral del Trabajo, a leftist ofTshoot of the General Labour 
federation, outlawed by the parent group. In addition, though 
not announced oflicially, the Free French organization is having 
a difficult time, and pro-United States organizations fear action. 

The police also ordered dissolution within forty-eight hours of 
the two Nazi groups whose heads were freed on fraud cliarges. 
Both operated under aliases which the Nazi party created to rein¬ 
state its activities after they were decreed closed in May, 1939. 
Apparently this is designed to create the impressir)ii that the new 
moves are not specifically anti-democratic. The oflicial statement 
was that the closures are the result of the groups deviating from 
the purposes for which they were originally chartered, '‘due to 
infiltration of elements of communist ideology''’. The explanation 
has been considert^d weak by the majority of Argentines to whom 
I’ve talked, and to whom lunvs of the closures came as a profound 
shock. Wdiilc admitting there may have been some few com¬ 
munists in the Junta, th(‘ Cionfedi‘ra( ion and the Gomisitm, their 
purposes and results wcie generally (onsidtaed excellent and the 
groups were outst^inding lead(a\s of the pro-Ldiited Nations 
activiti(‘s. Scaioia An<i Rosa Schlieper de Martinez Guerrero, 
who has always bcaai active in feminist activities h<ae and 
throughout the hemisphere, is the President of the Junta. Will 
have to try to g(‘t her reaction. 

Nationalist Argentines are jubilant; they insist the (Government 
has proceed(‘d v(‘ry justly. All the organizations, they say, were 
pouring millions out of the country, which might just as well have 
l3een d(‘voted to taking care of ihe hxvd poor. The}' start* one 
blankly in the fact* when you point out tiiat in a country like this 
there should be no j)oor. 

Fire drive against the communists, I understand, is tippaiently 
inspired by reactionary lead(‘rs within the Church. Besides the 
closings there have been several hundred secret ar'rests already 
mad(‘. It is common gossip that Monschoi ITanceschi and Padre 
Wilkinson arx (‘xeicising })le’'ty of inllucnce behind the scenes. 
Franceschi, a prv)-totalitarian for \ears, has given pro-Axis 
speeches and sermons, and edits the imjKirtant church magazine 
Criteiio. Wilkinson, of Scotch -Irish descent, and long an Army 
chaplain, has been mouthpiece for the Casa Rosada since June 
4th, and r(4)ortedly writes many of'the Presidential speeches. He 
is a firm enemy of \vhat he terms licence, which, as he intei'prets 
it, is anything that smacks of liberalism. He is a dangerous 
customer. 



JULY I5TH 

People here had hardly got over the shock of yesterday's 
closures, when the cops marched into the main oflices of Accion 
Argentina, strongest anti-totalitarian voice in this country, and 
said they were taken over. As with tlie others, the (‘xplanation 
is that all ‘'extnunist j)olilical influences must be eradicated”. If 
the other groups were leftist, Accion Argentina certainly wasn't. 
I know^ them well. Probably in the membership of nearly half a 
million anti-fascists there are some- communists, but in its thrc'c 
years of existence the organization has always oppos(‘d extremist 
theories of the left or right. Alejandro Cleballos was Accion 
Argentina's Presideait, tmd Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Jose Maria 
Cantilo and Adolfo Biox, all formea T'oreign Ministei s, serx eci on 
the Board, "riiex- could hardly Ik‘ considered Reals. Nf)r could 
such liberal leaders as Alliedo Palacieis (by tlu* wav, this perenoial 
Senator is Senator no more', siiU'e (a)ngi(‘ss luis Ixaai dissolved), 
Soc'ialist Deputy Aacolas Rijxatc) now touring tlie I iiited States), 
and the former Finance^ MinisUa, laxha ico Finedo, who aie* some 
of the country's best brains. Ihx-Senator Antonio Santamaiina, 
leader of the Consea'vative Partv and biother of' the ])i(*serit 
Minister of Finantay was anotlua' nuanlxa'. And (waai the' meist 
rabidly pro-Xa/i nationalist would h<\\r a hard time e harging 
ihose men with being ee)inmunists Will d'.e pcoj)lt' elo anv tiling 
about it, howe'vei.^ (iertciinlv Mu'v 'hdn't light bae'k c)da\ when 
their premises we*ie raide'd, although 1 sujipose- lic'v rould ne)t 
hav'c accomplishe'd much. But \''hat ne'vt.' d he' pedice' ee'i'iainlv 
have orders to l)lot tlu'in out e e)m|'detel\. I'he' idle' 1 )e‘pai tme-ni 
rushed rTiimd to xXeciem Argt'iitina's he*,edcpiai te'rs light aftea' the* 
ceips, and, using their high-pressure hose's, seiape'd everv sign 
from the wulh in mueh the same wav as Xa/i Storm dioopeas 
eliminatexl ah trace* of eirgani/Mitieins wide h iliile'r eirdere'd dis¬ 
solved. Alav’ix' ilif' (hjvermnent will take- some' sle'j)s against 
Alnmacion Aige-ntma, the ])ie»-Xa/.l giouji whieh is Ae'cion 
Argentina's ojjpe^sile- numbt'r. ()i pe-rhaps the re will be* seiine* 
actiein against the* natieinalists <dl e)t whose* polie'i(*s the Cewern- 
ment se'e'ins to ]>e io!Ie>wing. I've' bee *. getting some* deipe* teigethei' 
on these groujis, and the* deepe. 1 dig in, the* meere dange'ious 
thev seem. 


JULY iG'I'H 

d he foreign Piess representatives called ein Raim'ntz. In a be )dy 
today and, in t'leir bv.st collf'e tive* Spanish, recjne'sted some eaising 
up on the eiTruic and unpredie fal>Ie (not tei menlietn inexpeii- 



cnred) censorship. 1 wasn't there, but the boys said ‘Talito’’ 
seriously assured them the Government had nothing to hide. He 
left the impression that the blue pencilling would get lighter, but 
when the boys tried to get out some follow-up stories on the clos¬ 
ing of the pro-democratic organizations, they found the censors 
were just as hard-head(‘d as (‘ver. 

lnU‘iwentif>ns and ( losings ('ontinue. The March of d ime's One 
Day of War, a striking, dramatic pictiin' dealing with the battle on 
the Soviet front, has be(*n suddenly w'ithdrawn. The short was 
a};{)rov(‘d by tin* (CJisor last week with only two cuts, one the 
translation ol' the ^vo^(ls ‘‘Nazi hordes*’, and the otlu'r, the scene 
depicting a child killed by Nazi bombs. It had been shr)W'n in the 
R(‘x and a lot of tlie news-rc^el houses, but apparently the Govern- 
in(‘nt just got around to ivali/ing that it had been made with 
material shot by So\'i(a cairKua-men and was pro-Russian. So 
no go ! 

Some of tin* olhei closiu'e^s ai v (‘ven daflier. I'he local De Gaulle 
organization's Julv !)a/.uu was oixhaed clost'd, but a Cbraud lawn 
party c<in run. d la* poumt Association of Aigentint' Mi'at Pro¬ 
ducers, whi('h is lh(‘ (*(|uivalent ot the Ifniled Stat(‘s Siock-RaisinL’* 
.‘\sso( iation, lias beem int(*rv<‘nc‘d. all this pai t of a po}i(‘y of not 
})('! mit ling .m\ oi'gani/ati(^ns or a( tix itics in w hi('h lhf‘ State do(‘s 
not ha\(‘ a lini;(‘r, t‘sp('cially organi/alions which miulit influence 
p(‘opIe or sei\e as a foundation fbi oi^atii/eei op|)osiii(’>n. 

'The nu'thods follow ilu* Brazilian ]).ittern soinewltal. c^xccju 
that hei<‘ the (lose-'em-uj) bovs ait' ,i grou}) within a giou]). 
d’lu'ie is lots of ('ross-w iu‘ ]>ulling Ix'hind tlie s('eiK‘s ratlKa' tlian 
one-man contiol, and it rtunains to be sexm if the closurtrs will b(‘ 
b(m('\ ol(‘nt, like Biu/il's, or as toiafitat ian as Germanv's. 

It looks to in(‘ lik(‘ tlu^ old formula of luaiti ali/imy ilu‘ popula¬ 
tion with social bcau'hts and ciuaking anv chances li)i lighting 
l)ack. Argtmtina's pi (‘sent circ umstances are a perfec t scU-up. 
'i'h(" political ]’)arti(‘s luivt* becai nnpojniLtr and inelh'ctiN’e, all ex¬ 
cept the socialists. And s(') many socivilists hav(‘ been jailed in 
i(‘ctMit w(‘eks, sonu' of them (diaigcxi with bc'ing communists, that 
tlitx'n' pi'(‘tt\' well nullihtxl and have' little chanc (' ior ('xpression. 
B(‘si(h‘s, they’\ e beam given plainly to understand that getting any 
ambitious idcxis will biing stronger measures. 

'I’lu‘ trad(‘ unions an^ wcvik, and ilu' w’orkers have been getting 
most of what bemehts they got IVoin such social-mindcxl It'aders as 
Monsca'ior Miguel (!(' Anclrea, who is both a Gatholic prelate and 
a trade-union founder. Andix'a has a certain inllueiK C with this 
Ciovtunment, but the reactionaiy churchmen seem to have fully 
as iniH'h if not more drag. 

At the same time the Government is trying to convince the 



people of its good intentions. Smartest move it has made in this 
direction has been to lift the restrictions on corn-growing. Last 
year’s over-]:)roduction had to be burned. Some pt'ople think 
raising the ban may indicate Argentina hopes to sell more to the 
United Nations with or without breaking relations. 


JULY lyni 

This is still the hemis])h(a'e's dream town for j;eopl(^ who want 
to liave a good time*. Pesos are hcc and easy, and are being 
poured o\'er the tieket windows, night-club tables and elsewhere 
with very little realization that ])raetically everywhere else tlu^ 
democracies and tlie dictatoiships are loc ked in an increasing!v 
powerful half-Nclson, Des])it(" the Alilitaiy (bwernmemt, thcac 
are fewer unifoi ms stani hcac' iham aiiyw here <'lse in th(‘ h(anis])lieicu 
\asitors cli])])ei'ing in from M<mhattan - lour dav s by jdane il'yoii 
can wangle that A-i-A priority--('x[)ress an]a/(mi(‘nt at finding 
Buenos Aires head-in-th(*-cl<)uds attitude. Rio dt‘ Jaiudro, with 
the* c'ountry at war, has sidferc'd S(W'ca('ly with the pinch of 
shortagc.s, as ha\(‘ Sanii.igo, Mc^xico (’ity, Lima, and the otlua’ 
Latin capitals. But heic‘, lationing diica tly aflc'cting c r/iisiinua's 
applies only to gas and tyres, and tlxae is scaaninely plent\ of'the 
Ibimcr if you know how to gca it 

Probably moie juivatc* cans most of tliein Dcaroit niakc's, 
although there's still a peiccmtagc ol faiglish, (aamin and 
Italian—can be s})i('d lieie in Bu*-nc^s Aiicvs than in an\ <tther 
comparativ'c metroj)o]is. Ciabs which acioss the iiv<a' in Monte¬ 
video, for example^, are as sc awe as Piitlca-Stalin handshakes, 
continue to cruise' at all hoins without cwcat latr inc'UMscrs. l.ack 
iAnajla is si'erniugly no ])ioblem. d herc^ is no doubt that the* lack 
of any pinch on such itcaris as Avell as more' iin})oitant (>n(\s has 
helped kei'p Argentina as neutral and unconc emed as she is. 

The film houses arc- all doing a terrilic busiinvss, and Hasablanca, 
Black Swan, The Major and ike Afinot, and .1 / ank at Kton haver been 
packing them despite: the heavv ccilm^i.', tiip some' have gone 
through. Reactic^n to these anti-Axis lilrns, incidentally, givevs a 
good sidelight on how Argentines tav^oui the dt'mocracievs. d’hc 
box-office re actions {provide a Cialluj) Poll tliat nobody can load. 
There are abcuit 600 film houses in Ihicmos Aires rdone, 70 per 
cent of which plav Ilollywood pk iuievs almost exclusively. De¬ 
spite all I Terr Hitler and his .swastika lioys have done, they 
haven't ])eam able to arouse enougli vc)lunteer interest to keep 
more than one Icature thcj<etre and two ruwvs-recd houses operating 
in this, the laigcr^t city in South AnuTica. In a town which goes 



to the movies more than it does practically anything else, that is 
an indicator that can t be ii^nored. You don't have to make high- 
power(‘d surveys, talk to diy>Iomatic circles or give out with the 
latest tip to judge wIkU's what -just go to the movies. 

d'he legitimate tluvitres are also going strong, and Paulina 
Sing(‘iman s Ilimcnco at th(‘ ()d(‘on, and Luis Sandrini's Fil 
Diablo Andaba cn los (Jioclo^ ( The Devil Walks Amidst the Corn) 
are the clicks ol the season. 

d’l ying to get into the night clubs liere is no easy job, espec ially 
on \\(‘ek-cnds and the perennial fiestas. R(uuhv.-\\)us, latest of 
tlie iHUv fancy saloons, lias the L(‘cuona Caiban Boys shaking 
their niaracas until the dawn. Ray Yentiira. moved over li'om 
Paris, disp('ns{‘s I'KUuR-accentod yanqui jazz at the Em]:)assy. 
Eduardo Armani, who tised to be tlie top liddler at the Ca)lon, 
now batons Jhoadway melodi(‘s on th<‘ Alvear loof. '1 he d'a-lka- 
Ris, the Cong, Caro's, and oilua- afiei'-daik spots get the u])per 
crust, but the middle-class niaht dubs, tlie Spanisli-st\']c (ioyescas, 
id lanbrujo de Sevilla and 'i'lineo aia* all jammed to tlie denars. 


]t:iY i8tii 

d he \dc(‘-Pr esident, R(Mr-Adini! <d Sal)a Hector Suc'.a'o, died 
yest<‘r'day. \ lu' public hardly knew him. but iVom all the signs 
they'r’c to regard his cUaith as a national calamity. La>l night aii 
bi'oadc'astcrs ^\(‘r'e ordered to carry ap])iupriate funeieal pro¬ 
gramme's, and tochry a national tlay ol'mourning h.vS bc'cn de¬ 
clared. All public biisinc'ss is at a. standstill; thc'atrc's and places 
of amrrsement are c'rc'pc'-dra])ed. Radio stations have' butui 
order cal off the air as Ironr 3 p.m. seven cf clock, and again after 
ten at night. Tomorrow they may brigadeasl, Irat witliout com¬ 
mercial advc'i’tising. d'hey must hook up with the Cioverimicnt 
outlet to relay all tire funer al ec'icanoiries, \ehich ar'C to be such as 
have' never bc'C'ir atroich'd Cv'eu vc'ty piomirK'ut tigu^'es in Argen¬ 
tine history, lirstead of cic-ating a lec'ling ofrralituial sympathy 
and sorrow, this has cau.sed as merry a ha-ha as has been heard 
in South America l<)r a long linu*. Ihms on the name Saba are 
passt'd round in the' cafes. Peojrle are saying to each other: 
''Sa-ba sc fue^' (Saba, he's gone'), d’hey ask ('<u'h other why they 
should be exj'rccted to hear fuireral dii'ges lor a day and a half 
becarrsc' an obscure Navy olheer has died. Evidently Ramirez 
greatly loved his .old schoolmate. Order's for this national tear- 
jag have caused something very much akin to consternation, I 
hear peojrle ask: ‘‘What would wo be expected to do if anything 
happened to Ramirez?” They may realize only too quickly that 



this inililaix' tliijiu* consicicas itsdi'(l(\s<‘rvini4 of a!>s(>liu(‘ (IrifK'.i- 
lion. rh(‘ Boiirhon dynasty's belief in its clixinc* ri.ijiit to rnf* is 
lht‘ onl\ ('onipaiison that ('omes to mind. 

No nioie di\'oiee ad\latistnm nts aic to be aIlo\\(*d in the local 
papers Kdiiois and piiblisluas ha\(‘ b(‘en advis(‘d by tlu* Presi¬ 
dential Pk^ss bniiMii that ads from la\\\eis li\ iiiLi abroad or oiler- 
ine i'ree ad\ie(‘ on how to unshackled (juic kly aie urhotni. 
L ndei' Ais^eniine law, divorr'e is not reeor;ni/iai or aliowi'd. i'o- 
diU s ()rdc‘r says that this kind cd ad\'eitisiny .dlia’ts “lh(‘ C.liris- 
tian pi ineiph^s on \Nhi('h ianiiK lil(‘ is I'oundi^d, attacks laniib 
tinit\' and is ae.n’nst Ai e^{aitina's tradiiion.il })i in('i])l(‘s". 1 h(‘ 
C’huich is ('xertiiiL; inori' and inoi<‘ inlhauK (‘ on the militais to 
('urb what it t'onsidtas h< ria 


jt'i ^ non 

’] liis is li out t( ;da\ s uik ensonsl ( al)!<*: 

\Vli\' do(‘s Ai'^iailin.i ( lini; --w stubl)otn!\ to Ir i neulrahtx’ 
polit'y:’ Simply bia .unc* R.uuik^z and tin' milit.ny oiheials lirad- 
ins^ th(' lU'w (ioveriunent are {)io-i'asc-ist .md ontr iitlit !\ ia \ om !Ik* 
Axis ()i' is it l)ceai!s(* tire rich, eonseiA ati\(\ /a-o niiiL; 

ckisses who suppoiti'd tin* jyiexious (jo\ (‘rniiKmi W('i‘* also pio- 
(jeirnan.-^ lo a ccalain ('xnait ih.t is tiue, but tluae .ire tjtlror'. 
dee{)er rc^asons which pi^r'h.ips hive ntwia' be<ai n .i!l\ (‘xphiiraxh 
trsjKTially to the lmit<‘d Stat'''-. Sei'kin^' tI k* .insw(as, I h.i\e just 
talked U) a numbe]- of the* hiL>hesl-j)laa ed Ai\(*tiline .mthoiitic's 
and Ijcst-inloriiK'd ohsei'veis. d'hi.i! ii.iok, n.uiir.illy aruj.iot.thh* 
i'Cplii‘s may cause e shock. But undc‘i'standin;j tlu* le.isonm;; be*- 
hind iIk* ])(nveiiul uiinoritN whiih runs ihire^s is import.int. 
Hei'C are the ten ])rineipa! ()oinls: 

(i ) A teifiiyiiiLy unexplainabh*, ( Ihuich-fost(*i ed f(‘ai th.it join¬ 
ing' the United Nations w ill somcdiow iikmu a s^^'(‘('p ofc < aiinmnisni 
through Aigeniina. 'PIk* pi'('S(*m ruihhss drive to licpiidati* all 
j)ro-United Nations organizations e\ rn rniidb t<‘d ol'liber¬ 

alism is i('gard(*d b\ inanv p(‘oj)le posnbh an adv.mie st(*[) to 
some fai'-oli seviaamec (.] cJijrloma’ic o-latioii' with tlu* Axis. 

(2) 1 hat old Na'/i-iost(‘i'ed fear oi imperialism and the* 

belief that .i< eepbng, Jzmd-laxisc would hkmu “mortgaging tlKui 
souls’', jointlv eslablislied air i>asos, for c'x.implc*, an* i'(*gai'd(‘d by 
the military as possible stej)piiig-si.ones ha a big United State's 
take-over of Ai'geiitina. 

(3) The (i‘(*ling di.it afb*r tla- war, .uid i’(*gaidl(‘ss of who wins, 
Argentina’s pi'odncts will ix* needf'd, and that the United Nations 
won’t punish hi'r for failure (o bte.ik, while* the* Axis iniglit if she 
did. Besides, ho lnt'ss witli both sid(‘s is still prolitable. So, say 



Aiwhat docs ii inati(‘i if, ff)i' insiaiu'c, soitk ^ Argentine 
ooocls shipi)e(l io Franco nieici\ u^r Madri(] as a way-station en 
route to Uerliii. business ( onies fust. (*vcn business with Hitler. 

(,|l Breaking relations will iiKO'a'^e ta\(*s. Argentina would 
liavi* to sp(*nd lot (leit'ia e, li she ]oin(‘d the* Hnit(*d T^ations, 
and ther(‘foi<‘ tiie ih li < on>erv,iti\cs, who |),i\ httU* now,, want no 
(IniTun*, (*spe( iali\ <>nt' th.it would hn thoir most vulnerable 
s})' >l t h(* p< )('ket-b( )( >k. 

I i }tei(‘ reni.nns {hr<(((k>uir brlaf th.it, ])ro-demo- 

eraiie ('iili(isni, Aigcntina .is a neutral is far Ixatrr' ofl'in riianv 
ways th.ui .diii'i^t .in\ othr j hrmisplifua* l^epubja . I lu* sales of 
ine.it *in(l win*.it to laigl.iud arr Ineb : pi i( e^^ ao* eood. Food lor 
homo ('onsuniption is abundant and (omp.u <iti\(*lv (heap. Ii- 
dustry is booinine:, d(“^plt^• limitations of soim* mipi a is. d'herc has 
b(‘en no i I'al ])iiu h. 

.'b Washingtons go-<*as\ atiltuch* lias piuauiiti'd Arwaitina i'» 
get <1 go')(ll\ sliaie of vital items Jm building, inaiiulaetuia* and 
oth(‘i busiiu's^. M.inv liavs^ f(‘li that li.id ilir'rt* b(‘(‘n a omI rra(;k- 
down, Aieentina would h.ivc swira'_> to ih'' I niU':} \ itiiaw ramp 
long ago. 'I'h(* a{')p<*.is<‘m(‘m pohc' <Mvr ihamos Ai^-s so nnu'h of 
what she want(‘d ih.it .i scpaa'/i*. whih* t.dked oi, loo iw\» b«am 
fell. 

.7, M aiiv higlilv p]ae(‘d Arueniinrs, pai lii iilarlv in the (iri- 
nian-irained Ainiv, still .ueifi entin lv <'onvmr(*d iluu'i' is going 
to be .tnv (|uirk I niied XiUions v i( loj \. "W ait .incl lluw'sav . 

181 FIh* jiresumpiton that tin* w .11 w ill b(‘ a l< >ng-draw n-oni afTair 
h»is dev'cloped in tin- minds of manv mnnential ]){'opie woo hope 
th(‘ir (ounlrv, despin* the (las.iblaiu a urK'onditional-surrender 
pledge*, may jios.sibly in eoILdioivu ion with the Wuic an---sei \ (* 
as tlie world's p(*a(a*-inaker. 

((fi Arg(‘nlina wants to ke(*p ii(‘r [irohlalihn C ia^tillo-ci eated 
State* M(‘r('h.int Fle(*t o{)ei.iting. Xeutral Swedish and Spanish, 
Portuguese and Swiss ships also eairv .i great luilk of irailie to 
Bu(*uos Aires which, it is telt would he e urbed following a lireak. 

(10) While* some Argentine* merchant ships like* the J idoiia and 
the* Rio Icutio have be‘e‘n torpe*e:Io(‘d. most Argentine boats meive* 
with e'omparatively little fear of subs. As esne eif the wnrld's 
largevst food (*xporte‘rs, Argentina feels she e.an't depend on Allie*d 
ships to call for and take away he‘r preiduets, and believes that she* 
W’ill make out iietter as a contiiuu*el neutral than an Alls. 

Before sending the cable, I eh(‘eke‘d it with a goeid man\ p(*e)ple*, 
and they agree*d that it is a go(»d cross-see tiem of opinion here. 
Let us lieipe it will explain things a htlle ineire clcarlv and not 
boune e' back. 



JULY 20TH 

The Italian Government, which since the outbreak of war per¬ 
mitted twenty-four-hour telephone service between the Vatican 
and neutral countries, including Argentina, has, since Saturday’s 
bombing of Rome, refused to allow any calls exc(‘pt to Axis Em¬ 
bassies and ofhcials. In answer to a cable from New York, I tried 
to get through to the Papal Press Office today and also attempted 
to reacli the American Ckdlege at Rome. Perry Cdark at Trans¬ 
radio told his operators to spare no elForts to make (ontac t, and 
they got the Italian capital easily enough. Put when they ex¬ 
plained that I was calling on behalf of United Slates n(‘wspapers, 
they were told an ofhcial O.K. was nccessar). I had to supply 
enough additional information to constituti^ a small life-history. 
Then they tried again. S(‘\eral hours later I was inforim'd the 
Rome operators reported no calls ^vcre peimittccl anybody in th.e 
Holy See except those approved h) Mussolini's Gov(annumt, 
which controls lines going through to tlie \fttican. In other words, 
an\’ Italian spies can call Rome all tlicy pk'ase, but nobody can 
phone the Vatican without fascist approval. 

This morning's paj^ers and those yestei'da\' ahernoon splashed 
tlie news of the bf)inbing of Rome. It is a story of special inn'rest 
here because of the terrific Italian j^opulation. All in aif I think 
the news was well handled, for it (rinphasi/(^cJ tlu* bombing of 
military targets and the efforts to avoid damaging monuna nls oi 
injuring civilians. Monsignor Santiago G(jj)ello has issued an open 
letter saying that the bombing of tlte Eternal ( iity and tin* crown 
of Ghristian civilization ‘didds to the profound soriow which 
w'cdghed our spirits since the war began with losses of hvess and 
terrible suffering for innocents”. He* <idded that tie' news ('aused 
the ‘‘deepest pain, but not for political rc'asons". 


JULY 2Isi 

I'he purification continues. With trie* o‘lc)iniist zcaxl, this Gov¬ 
ernment is determined that no one is to have* a say in the manage¬ 
ment of the country- -no one cxcep. the c olonels who are pulling 
all the behind-sc:ene wires. Lal<‘St measiue is a decree prohibiting 
professional associalioiis— that is to say, unions, mutual aid or 
other labour associations- from any participation in politics. 
This means that they rna\ (‘xist foi the sole ]3urj)ose of looking 
after aflairs the Government considers “inherent to their nature”, 
otherwise they will be dcpT'ived of ail legal status. They are also 
forbidden lo accept sul)sidit*s from political associations, either 
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national or foreign. Furthermore, the management “must be left 
in the hands of actual or authentic workers or employers”. All 
representatives of such organizations must be able to prove that 
they actually do belong to the trade, profession or craft with 
which the association is connected. Members may not join more 
than ()nc guild or association representing their respective profes¬ 
sion, trade or craft. Sucli associations “may not support ideolo¬ 
gies or postulates at variance with the basic precepts of Argentine 
nationality or the Xational Constitution”; trade unions must ex¬ 
clude from their proceedings any union action tending to enforce 
C(unj}ulsory alhliation in the union fno check-ofl') ; nor may they 
restrict or limit aflilialion of associates for reasons of race, creed 
or ])olitical or philoso})hical ideology. Workers’ associations are 
precluded froiTi rccei\'ing su])sidics from employers, nor may em¬ 
ployers particij)ate directly or indirectly in the direction of the 
entity; employers’ associations, on the other hand, must preclude 
any inUavention or partici})alion ])\ employees or labourers in 
their administration or managememt. d'wo-tliirds of adininistra- 
liv(‘ or r(‘presentativ(‘ ollices must be exercised ])\- Argentines, or 
naturalized citizens of at least live yceiis' standing. 

Obttiining the laxjuued l(‘gal status for .such assr>cia!ioi s is sub- 
j(‘('t to tlu' most stringent rul(‘s, so that no detail of their organiza¬ 
tion or ac'tiviiies may (‘scape super\'ision and direcrior. The 
National Labour Dc'partment is to audit all ac(a)unts, minutes of 
nuauings and, as far as one (an gather fnam the \er Icngtliy 
decie<‘, even the actual breathing of members of such as.^ociatiems. 
Associations whic'h ma\ have beam abl(‘ to obtain legal hiatus will 
l)(‘ a])le to n'present tradt's, guild^', ]>rof(‘ssions, (Uc., in negotia¬ 
tions, arbitrations and so on oi Lilxuir (juesiions. *• ! hese regula- 
ti(jns apply ihrougliout the i ountrv—and it is th(‘ way the 
Cov(Mnmcnt intends to enfou'c them that is impoitant. 

It b(aa)mes incr^Msingly evid<aU th.it this is a Red-baiting 
Administration, .ind that tht‘ (ioveinment is })aving the way to 
formation of its own Na.^j-j)attei iu*d hiboni' U^gums. Doth em¬ 
ployers and tmiploved arc t(> be ruKal vvith an iron hand, and 
the Covernment will do the deciding. 


{Ldtc}) 

Fm given to understand that the great wave ot'laughter which 
swept tlie country over the radio siKuu e decreed by the (iovern- 
ment on Admiral Sueyro's death, and the Govianmcmt's assump¬ 
tion that the people would thus automatically be steeped in grief, 
even drifted into the Casa Rosada. Apparently Father Wilkinson 
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was responsible for these measures, or rather recommend rrcl tlunn 
to Ramirez. As a result, the colonels are incensed and are insist in, 
that such priestly influence be tem])ered and removed. At all 
events, Father Wilkinson’s soldierly figure (he always wcairs an 
Army unilorin—and very smartlv too'i hasn't been setm so much 
at the Clasa Rosada of recent davs. 


jri.Y 2JM) 

Appaiently mon' milled than usual j)y stoii(\s which hav(‘ 
coming out of Santiago and Montevideo, tlie (lo\(anment u‘st(*r- 
day issued a amufiiwique that wasn't niyst(aious to any ol'us who 
manage to kee]:> in toiu h with tlu^ outside' world, but c(‘i tainlv had 
many people here giasssing. I'h(' conunutiujut' \ "'In lelereaua* 
to malicious \ersions circulated in the coiinu '. anri abroad b\ un¬ 
scrupulous persons, alleging that tlu' (ioveiimumi ('onte'inplate's 
certain political relotms, and attributing to it staitimt'nts in te- 
s[)ect to otlu'r count rit's w hi(di ai irrea'oncil.dilt' with ]o\al At pon¬ 
tine friendship, su( h \aasions ai'<‘ d(‘elar(‘d e'ntireh’ dew’oid oi llu' 
truth. l'h(* Cio\-(anm(‘nt's intiaartl and ('xK'rnal orient.itioti it'- 
main as cdtairK and publi(d\ (‘nunci.iual bv th(‘ Ihesichmt <>11 
various occasions." 

All this constant denial ol lumoiu onI\ la'sults in gK'atei ies(- 
lessness. People in ilu' pro\'iiu as .aid ( lupo w h<> laid IkmicI noth¬ 
ing of the rumouis must nenv be asking t laaiise'lve's what it's all 
about. From what 1 gather ai'ound th(‘ new a'nnie i^'s, it is j)iin- 
cipally a refutatiuii of a story whic h Jolin White stmt the ,\av 
roik Herald Irihime, Te[)ortedly d.ate-liiK'd on th(‘ Ciinhsm boi(h‘r at 
Mendoza. Ha^tm't seen the dis}),tte h itsedl. ahliough I (hd Ihmi a 
B.B.Cb broachast (pioting iiom it, saying tlu'(io\a*inment jelanut'd 
to establish a c 01 ]>oi .itj\ (' Stateg along <mli-S(‘mltie, anti-com¬ 
munist, anti-foreign line's. 

The Goveammenl is gt'tiing mote' and more lone h\' about the'se 
comments liYrni outside, and 1 kne»\v it is mt(*i<‘st('d in iu\ uncem- 
sored Mont(*video stoiu's. Ikijxas iie'te' .lo irt allowe'd to i(‘{)Tint 
anything unla\'ouiable' iiom abroae-1. \ <'sU'?. i\ Vana^naiditu the 
socialist daily, and one' ed the' bra\< i oi the' !ot, was closed dowm 
indefinitedy, and otlu r ]x\])ers wena'idt .ahe/ae'd to re})ort th(‘ iae t 
or comment on it. Vanii^uardia lias bi'en e 1 'tici/ing tlie* closure of 
Accion Argentina. .Vnoihei aitie.h' lieaded ‘‘No i\b ws Yi \, but 
We Are FIoping” listexl Nbi/.i-j.iscist }>aj)ers and magazines still 
functioning unmole'sted. It is sur'j^rising lani^uardia liasn't Ixh'u 
shut down before, Imcausf in ree cm weg'ks it has beeni using some 
othc'r subtle ]>ut eflectiv(‘ eUitf>rials (Jiur that I particularly recall 
talked about a Federal s’Ium-cl<*araiice project, and .suggested that 



the people; would w(*lconie r(‘stf)iation oi their liberties and Cion- 
stitutional guarantees more than ])romise‘s of higher standards of 
living. 

The tug-of-war among the 0})})osing (‘Icments in the Ciovcrn- 
m(‘nt itself makes things hard to dope out. It is going to take a 
while* beloH* we are c(*rtain iH)w far the military is willing to go. 
So main things h(*lp confuse the issue. Not all the j)eo])le who 
are ag.iinst n(‘utrality are* pro-Axis. Neither are all those who 
favour breaking, ])ro-d{‘mocr^iti('. Many just ft‘el that economic 
and military assistance* are basic nec*ds that can only be cov'cred 
b\ brc*.iking with the* Axis. But those* who want to run with the 
Axis and benefit from the* clemiocracies are* still in the lead. 


jfi V 23KI) 

Ih o-eleiuo(. 1 at ic' Ai ge*ntiiie-N. 1 leain on the* l)e*si authority, .ire* 
making .ittempts to line* up supjioii ol anti-fascist foiees in other 
L.itin-Am(‘i'i('an e'eiuntiies, !)<*( am'* then be*lie*v(* that the* s[)re‘ad 
ol'tot.ilit.ii i<ui poison trom Bu(*nos Aiies may if uiu'he'c kt*d -- 
rc‘ach e‘V(‘i\ e'orner of oui lie'misoheae*. d'hey are irank, saying 
tlu*y l)('li(*\e* <mv e'ounte*i-move* ag.iiini what ihe\ call the* “'Army 
e)l'Occiijiaiion" is uu])o^slblc‘, loi .ippaie*ntly the‘ie‘ i^ uf) group 
within the* lanks ol e)lh('(‘is and me*n sujlie*iently cone eiaieal to dis¬ 
pute* ihe*ir le'acU'is. riu‘sc* pro-de'iuoc ratic Argentines belu*\e* sub- 
je'cting ilu* Ranurc/ Administi<uion to the* white light ol intt*r- 
natieinal {)ubiicit\' \ul! c.iuse* it to go slow em its aulhoritai ian 
plans rhe*\ also l'(*cl that public aiul (Ulie i<d piessiue I'lom outside 
mav shift ihe e'ourse, altheiugh naiuralK there* aie* man\ aigu- 
nu'uts tliat an\ sU'ps the‘\ take* iua\ cause Ramin*/ and the 
(eiloiK'Is Lo adopt c‘\ (*n sti onge-r measures, d’lu* aj)pe‘al loi support 
has ahe-ady been la\oniabI\ n‘ea'ised in L ruguav aiul (ihile, but 
not much juogre-ss is be'ing iiiade* els(‘when*. Lal>our and liberal 
giou{)s in the I’liile'd States and .Me'xieo sc'e'in to be* too occupic*(I 
with the wai and tlu'ii own ])iohleuus to he* aware* ol what a 
Rome‘-aiicI-B(*rlin-])alle*rnc‘d (iove'i nme*nt might mean il allow c*!! 
to ceimimu* iinhainj)e*red. Although it has been in othee* less than 
twe> months, many Argentint*s te‘ll me the pre^sent r(*gime has 
already done* fn more* tei eiiib and eiipple democratic rights <uul 
iree'deuns than any piewaous oceaijiants ol'the Clasa R^isada. The 
first signs ol an unde'igroiind Pi ess are* «ilreaciy being iicuexl. Since 
the rc*gular pape'rs are prohibile'cl freim me*ntioning man\ of the 
anti-d(*me)eratic' stej:)s, little, se'e rellv printed leatlets and papers 
are being distrihiited. One I liavt* here rc'acis: “Acts which the 



censor will not allow to be published or commented upon”. 
Many of the events I have been jotting in this journal are includc’d, 
but the list grows day by day. 


JULY 24TH 

This story is almost too much likex\azi (hn niany to be true, but 1 
have cheeked it from too many sources to make it appear phony. 
The police, in their drive to clean out coniTnuiiists, raided two 
big publishing houses, Editorial Claridad and f.ditorial Pro!)]emas. 
I have been givt'ii a secret list of the books that were s(*iz('(l. While 
it is true that some of them are cc)mmunist, it is luird to undtastand 
liow’Joseph Davies' Misv'o?? !■> Mosectu or the Dean of (laiitri bur\'‘s 
Socialist Sixth of the Woild can be ra*ed as l^f'd literatune Ac( urd- 
irig to the story, the cops took a tiaickload 01 books to an oudsing 
Army barracks for a secret bonfire. iNotluTig tan b'* .wiid abf)ut it 
in print. The)'may [)c sto})]U*ng comuiunist pr(»pa<><mda, but the\' 
are certain!)^ not doing anything about I'aknu;ist franco's latest 
cfT'ort, a wanAly Axis-lauding news-n'el, which made its first 
a])pearance luu'c tonight in the Alvear, a swaistika slmw-])lace 
long since blacklisted both by the Uni(('d States and the Ihitish. 
This A'otuiario Espat'ud shares top hoiK)urs on a ])il] that t.ikes in 
the whole Axis: Nazis, Italians and Japs. It isiid quit(' .is anti¬ 
democratic as its Jieilin-R»a” >an'.-d’ok)'o-pioduerrl running 
mates, but it does follow the tioebbeis line to tlu‘ louiu'. 1 here 
are sequences depicting ‘*hap])y Blue L(‘gif)n \olunieeis'’ leaving 
Madrid to “figlit v\'ith their (‘omrades in arms ag.iinst tlu^ SovicU'’; 
other shots of the ‘'enthusiastic co-operali</if' Spaniards are 
giving the N<'w Order, aaad a fancy-dress (iiplomatic na ^juioii 
featuring Wdllielmstrasse diplomats. An daboratr^ly nujutaged 
introduction keeps flashing back to 7:7 ( '.auddlo himself and his 
‘dove for his liispanidad children in faiiu Ameii('a”. 


ji'LV 25a H 

While cocktailing, we almost mi.^sed grating the news of Mus¬ 
solini’s fall. But the radio was turui'd on for dance music, and we 
heard the annouuccnu'nt. Plenty of ( xcitement! Mmc. Rachel 
Bcreridt—who.se prestige as an actr ess is as great in Buenos Aires 
as it wais in Paris, when Paris was f rench -was overjoyed, and 
popped back to rehearsal iiumining the “Marseillaise” all mixed 
up wdth “God Save the King”. Our host became .so excited that 
he tossed a cocktail sh.akiT across the room, almost into my lap. 
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>Jol)()ciy rould rrmcnibrr tho bovlnczza*’’, or wc would have 
hustled around to L;ivt* it tli<* works outside the Italian-fascist 
Mattlno (VItalia, only a block away. Instead we went out along 
Calle (!orrirr)tr\, and the cat ilhtn\ - newspaper lK>ys; were yelling 
the bigiu'St luMdlinrs they hav(‘ had since June 4 th. It is still 
hard to get any o!in lal o})inion but the majority of 
-entina s thr(‘(‘ million 11 .mans f u' j)e<)]:)lc f 4 Italian eMracti^jUy 
anti-l«is( ists. In touii <4 iho la^ws-lKcirds of Jji Prensa. Ln 
and Miruln tho\ s(auned to lx* ov<‘i io\ ed. 

( )ne of the ho\s diri go ov( r i< > xhr Mattih > to ^ee it’ in* could get 
inoie r(‘at lion : lie loiind ilu*\ nK>r(‘confuse/l than an\ bod\ . 

It n going to i)f' inUaestiie* to s(a* liow the Italian raubassy and 
the ithu'khvlcd li<dl,in banks tak(' it. I bcl that ihf‘v‘\\ soon \se 
claiming thc\’ wci(‘ rcallv anti-Mussolini all thf‘ liima 

'The ])ossil)ility of se\cranr(‘ of Argentine diplomatic' r<'lati(;ns 
with the Axis st‘ems hardlv hkelv. ()ne tiling that comphcales the 
situation is that whil<‘ Italians h.ei(‘ }ia\'e been geneialb' anti¬ 
fascist, their lov(‘ for llie mother countr\ is strong, d hey ha\a% 
th('r<‘forc, aiwa}’s favourcxl .Argemtina’s m<untaining her ll^^ with 
the home country. Now th<jt Mussolini is out, ihoy will |)]'-l)<i]>ly 
keep insisting Argentina should stick \eith llie ne^\ Italian 
(jo\-ernment, whaievcu' it turns (»ui to be. Many hical Italians 
sw(‘ar allegi<in(’e to the Italian (a'own and ha\'e great K'sjiect 
for old King \dtton' Imnmanuele. 

The s(‘nor<i daslied over to see }i(‘r hairdresser last nigh., i fe is 
from t!i(' south ol' Italy and ni.uried to our huichers da igiiter. 
Idle old l)ut(‘her is a fascist, and son-in-Ia^v has to be \-t'r\ circum¬ 
spect in anything lie sa\s in tlie old man’s prest'ncc. When she 
gave young Rocjue thi' news, the iciU's sprang leadtly into his 
eyes and he patheiicallv asked: “.\ow, \es. Signora, \\t‘ can be 
Allies:’" 11(‘ seemed to had iluit as long as the King was alknved to 
run tilings, Italy would be a better ])lace, but he had no love for 
Mnsso. His father had fought in the last ^var. and Roque seemed 
to b(‘ worried about Aviuit his old man might be going through: 
he said his ])ri(l(' would suffer so much over a defeat. 

d’oday the local Press and radio stations received very precise 
instriK'tions ;is to what may or may not be said about the fall of 
the first dictator. Pa|)ers are (old what size type they may use 
for the lieadlinics. No t:c>innu‘ntari(“s may be published or broad¬ 
cast. As one of my local colleagues told me: “Look you, c/if, if 
one dictator falls, others can do the same! Ha^a la cueata!'' 
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Jl’LV 27TH 

This will probably get top headlines in the vStates, but I’m not 
so sure of its meaning here. Last night lu'deral Investigators 
^valked into tlie local branches of (hmeral Motors, I'orcl, C'.hrx'sler 
and International Harvt'ster, and four I’nited Siat<‘s and 
European t\re roinpani(‘s--Cioodyt'ai, fii t'stoiua Dunlof) and 
Michelin—with coihes of a decree* sigiu'd l)\ the Pr(*sicleni <md 
the Ministers of Agiiculture, Int(‘rior and i’oixagn Aflaiis. In 
the legal }}oint-b\-point language which ila* rnilitarx like so \\(‘1I, 
the decree stipulated that in view of ehaig<“s iiled ;\gaiiist them 
for violation of ]3ast (iov(*rnmi nt deen^es coiutaning tiu' sale of 
tyres, tlu-y A\c‘ie sui)j:‘('i to immediate* ( jo\X‘ 1 nnient supea \asi( >0. 
At lirst it looked like an anti-l nio'd Stat(*s step, bin appao ntl\ 
it is more an atteni]Jt to pi e\ ent a ti ansjioi lao- /ii ci isis. See'uin'glv 
the (iovernnii'iii is at last aware t\i('s woiih last foievei. e'vtai 
though th(‘ stre'cts of Ihiemos Aires toda\ .in* janinKal with 
private* car's, ti'ueks rnid bust*s and streams of (luising taxis, 
W'hich look fabulous to u'av('lle*i'sjust in horn the Siate‘s and olhei 
hemisphere count i ie's 

Argentina nornialK e onsumos 10,000 tons ol'iubber annually 
and is classed ,is a yyo.ooo t\ie'-yiei-annum maikei. ihit in tlu* 
first six months of lei ja impeii ts dmjgx^d to tons, and in the* 

hist six rneinths e^l this w‘ai i.he ^ /.e)o,ne“d ele)\' r to onb f'at\-hvc 
terns, all ert it from llolivia. i lie-re* is no n he*! in siaht I he' e)nl\ 
suie siippK'is a nieasK 2;,!) tons annualK from P>oh\ia .not count¬ 
ing an\ finished tyi eo smuggled lioin Iha/d), ind the* (.o\ea nnie*nr 
nerw finds that tlneaigh past ne*glige*ne'e‘ the'ie* a possil)ilit\’ of'a 
shortage, Sermebeidy err sermething must take* the* blame-. I'ntil 
the middle of June*, whe*n nibbe*i was de*('i'(‘(‘el a nation.d ie‘s(*rvt‘ 
and half-lieai tt*el rationing jr(*gan, the* only re^t 1 ii tiirn to eern- 
siimej's was that tlu'A' nse* yo pe*i e'ent of wlait ihc\ used in i<)4i. 
It is estimated dial euiK yero e)r doer teais of lubbe*! aie* le-ft in the 
e eruntrA'. Tlie (iox e*i nnu'nt wants t<'r k(*ep e lose eernlreil and se*(' that 
no umu'cessai y se*iling eri derdging aeu s on. apart from le*ai ning 
just how much rublrer t}i<*ie* is ii* the* eourUi and herw it is b(‘ing 
used. Inspectors are still on dm at the* i\ie and autennobile 
plants, e'A'cn though 1‘oi'ei anel rh'ncial Merteiis h.ad iu‘ilhe*i' l\ie‘s 
nor cars Ut s])eak eif'. 

These (hr\crnmen1 de eie'cs sue < eed each ertlie** hourly! The 
military kc'e^^s insisting it beh(*v(*s in de*f*ds not wends yet waites 
more decrees than any [nevions Aelrninistiation. 'J’liey see'in to 
have a mania for eharging tilings. Now thery have dreaded ter 
change the time. ])a\hglit sivitr* is ter be* eliminale'd cm the* gist, 
rhese- ronstain • hange'S bee oiiie more eernfusing, Irul the* aiollos 
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accrpi tlu' irritations with surprising calm, shrugging their 
shoulders and saying: ''Dt'jelos, dejclos, ya se van a cansar.'" (Let 
them tny let iluan lx*, t}x*y'll ^oon tin* themselves out.) But I m 
afraid that by the time ih(‘y wake up tr. the real nature of these 
^‘r(‘foriiu‘rs‘\ it will lx* too late loi tliem to do anything except 
light for iheii Hv(‘s. 

[fi V ‘Join 

fo has beer» ^llen< (xl. lor h<»\\. long we don't know'. The 
ofiicivil order announetxi dm .dier lux >11 sa\* li\'e da\ s. I'lu* closure 
is dt'cieed under tile state ni and it is the fo a time such e 

nieasurt* has ix‘en t<ik(‘n against an Aigentme Xazi sht'el. Im- 
])oitanilv, it isn t lor- an\ tiling l^inipoo said against th(* deino- 
ciai ies. 'rht“\ o\'(‘Tsi(“pped in .iccusiiig the Militar\ (jovevnor of 
th(* Pi'ovince of Buenos Aires, (i(m(‘ral Armando \h*rdaLoier, of 
ha\'ing j)ki\ed politics and given jobs fo fiiimds His rlrnial of the 
(diargc's List night brings liiis K'aeuon. It is all right to attack 
In I). R., ('-hurchill and li(‘edoin -but not an Aigentme Army 
olliri*!. 

'The (io\’ei nment toniglil seized i lnta‘ f 1 <‘nHi sihi)^ mmio^ili/rd 
heie since tlx* la 11 ot Immiko* in June, 1 o ;o. 'Jliey il! be , v oipoi- 
al(‘d in ilx' \,ili<mal M(*rchiint J l(*ei iiow totalling ai'j osi- 
niat(‘I\' t ao.ooo tons, all jiieked np siia.e tlu* war bc‘g n. 'I'he 
st(*]) was iak<‘n without ])r(*vi(>us notiii*: tin* f’oiea'n ('.Mha* < n- 
])lained that it was desigiu'd to "a\oid tli(‘ possibilii\ ot sa* aagt* '. 
'I'his countr\ has paid lor, or inaah* ,n’]\ingements to pa\ ‘ vr. all 
th<* bi>ats six* ( ould s<*i/(‘. Arg(miina has Ix'en .d)k* lo mild a 
si/eabh* Heel oirt ol the w ar and Ixa "ix‘titi a)ii\ 


]’ l.V go III 

rix'ie is litth* likelihtxxl tin* r<*slgnanon of Miissolini will havi* 
any immediate (“llcxa on the* R,nuiie/ Administration. Here are 
some of tlx* n'asons ; 

f I ) All Aigeiiime ne\ss])apeis and radio stations were oilicially 
uotiliial to stiek lo stiaiglu news and wuh’uold any joyful 
editoi iali/ing. As a r(*s\ilt, nont* ol tht* leading j)api‘is havi* 
romnx'nted. 'I'lins the jmblic's Hue lt*t'}ings an* helil in check. 

(g) 'l'h(* Ciovi*!nineiit has niadt* jilain its attitude in statements 
that ‘doyal l'riends}h})s will continue" and in censoring reports 
originating in Santiago and elsew here' that sevt'ranee of relations 
with tlu' Axis wais imminent. “We aienh mad at anybody" is the 
olhcial altitude. \'ersions to tlu* ('onti ivy, it s<tys, are all spread by 
‘hinserupulous j)t*isons". 



(3) Ramirez and the Cabinet have signed a decree reallinning 
the gag-making state of siege. This has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court in a suit brought against llie Chief of Police. I 
think the Government is going to make it stick even harder. 

(4) 1 he Vice-Presidency left vacant last Aveek by the death of 
Rear-Admiral Sucyro is to be left unfilled. Politicos think this will 
concentrate further power in Ramirc/f hands. 

5) The tightening of regulations governing broadcasting arc 
making it even more dillicult than j>re\iously to jnit on pio- 
deinocratic programmes. The kind of ]nn<‘ Sjianish long de¬ 
manded by Franco's ('onsejo de Hisjianidad is ]j(*ing boostitl. 
The new restriciions, incidentally, ha\'e bliarjd)' incr(Ms<‘d tuning- 
in of United States short-wave stations, now lieing hiwid uiih 
int'rcased clarity bccaus*' of the mnv system of btuining starttxl 
early this month. I.ondon is also makin;; a. stonig jda\ for 
listeners here, and daily ads a])))ear in soin(‘ papers, < ailing 
attention not only to Urugmuan re-broadcasts oi wa: iun\s, iiut 
to direct-frorn-London transmissions. Most oftiu^ n('.\s that comrs 
in from the State's <md Fngland is jirettv nrstraineel. but a rei cut 
B.Ii (' transmission (pioting a lj)ndun luius piece describing the 
n('w .Vrgcntiiie Govenunent as fascist, has ('aus(‘d an aw lid stink 
at the Casa Rosada. 

There is consich'iubh' tunim, to lUidio (Cmjk'Io, a jiewerful 
near-by Uruguayan station. lUuuoins are rif' that (unie I'enaaitly 
the announcer said: ''Aigt'ntiiu's, d(i iKg de'.^paii, fiiends aie 
working to n'coveu' yoin- freexloin* . d lu' :>tory is tjuite unl<>nnd(‘d, 

1 am siiK', but the lae I that it siiould sjnx'ad shows that more' 
Argentine's ieel their loss of h rs d<>ni than appe'ais e)n the* .un lae t'. 
So ihmw Arsenihu) comc'dians have* be(*n b.timed i'rom the' aii, or 
forced to me)di{y thear st\h' ol scripting, that g'sting sugL',estions 
have been made tliat Radio Carmeio should !)e'(ome' thr '‘Station 
of the Exiles'’, and that a mass exeKius across die Rio d<' la Pla.la 
wemld at least ensure Ai'gentine' liste'ne'i^ !icing alile' to pick up 
thei:' fase^urite radio ]>rogranmies one ' in-'n' 


( I.aUi) 

Always get a touch e>} hoine*sickness whe'u I tune' in short-wave 
and hear one oi F. 1 ). R.'s lire^sidi' ' hats, although iiis broadcast 
last night on Miisso s iail had plenty ol lire'. Imagine' lie wasn't 
sitting bcfciie any e.orrdeu'tahle* clumcnea. Wish apartments in 
Bueneis Air'C's had a bit more hea'iirig. Due* to luel conser'\xUion, 
we arc getting just ''hongli steam iee the pipes to lake the chill oiT, 



These concrete buildings are positive icebergs in winter. But to 
return to F. D. R. . . . Heard Radio Splendid follow-up with a 
recording of his sjx^ech, about half an hour after we had tuned in 
on s}iort-wa\e. \Vlien(*ver the really fiery parts were reached, the 
station had to fade them out. Wondered whether this w^as by 
ollicial order, and this morning 1 was told the station w^as so 
iK'rvous about relaying, in \ iew of instructions not to comment 
on th(‘ Balcony Benito's fall, that they di'cided to record first— 
just in case. As sonn* parts of the spe<x:h were outs[)oken about 
dictators, tlu* station cliecked witli the radio communications 
j^eople, and were told that they must fade tho^e {passages oiuj 
How would that sound in Uaitefl State.s headlines; AKcmxTtNE 
(aA’LRNMKN r lU,ACKS OC I' PRKSlDKNT KOOSIAU LT? 


jurv 

I Ins from a sp(‘cial niag<\/in(‘ pi(‘ce: Foi \ ‘ai^. th<‘ one place to 
whicli every rcedlv knowing \isii<>r to Ap’:eiuina has lu\.ded as 
soon as j)()ssii)le alt(‘r unstiajiping hiinselt troiu thr plana ''Xii or 
clainbeiing (Itnvii the gang-jdank \\a^ not a wi^l f estate, a 
liistoiic inonnment. oi .in imprc‘ssi\e ianbassy, but a sine , uri- 
adoriual house on (lalle < uiido. 1 lu r*- it ht* had an into duetion. 
and often (wen it he hadn't, lu* would talk to S T^Mi a Maiia 
Rosa- Maiia Rosa ()Iiv(‘r, John HiaUlu'r and Joc'k \Htitncy. 
\Valdo Frank and Doug f'airhanks, |r., and many au.Vmb ssador, 
good-will or diplomatic, ionnd Ins way to tla^ hugai. gay, 
ho()k-fill(‘d room that was her \alori. \o \ isitor wlio evei crossed 
verbal lapierswith Maria Rosa e < i ame aw ay piuircT'. Althoiigh 
('ri])pl(‘d for yeais by infantil'' j)aralysis. luud^le t(^ mo\(' without 
the aid of a nurse, slie has (rav(‘ll(‘d as much and strn more than 
most ot her fellow-countrviiK'n. And h(U' mind, like that ol Iw D, R.. 
whom she admires, has rovtaed (wery field of interest from 
polities to poetry. I, and in.inv another newsjxiperman, have 
(‘ome to this small, dark-haiied wiiU'r .iS if she were a modern 
oracle. A year ago, the eneigtUic < a lice of the Clo-ordin<itor ot 
Int('r-.\mcriean Atfairs linalty asked her to clip])cr to Washington. 
(fllicially it was to It'ctnre to nojii’ujiuiicafio audiences, t)ut ])rivately 
it was so that such men as X’ice-Presichait Wallace, Nelson 
Roekel'eller and other high-ranking otfu ials ('oncerned with Latiii- 
Ameriean affairs might get her ad\ ie(' lirsihaiij. 

()n<* of the lew women ever invittxi for such a purpose, loo per 
cent pro-democratic, hut yet, because of her I'arnily and back¬ 
ground, understanding the eonseiwative, o^/^/m'^(3-o^vning Argentine 
})oint of view, she's been invaluable in eliminating misundcr- 



standing; in pointing out the practical way to better relations 
between the two hemisphere countries that remain farthest 
apart. The other afternoon I had tea with her. We talked about 
things she had seen during her ten months in tlic States, and I 
asked some (piestions. Hemisphere understanding, oiu' soon learns 
from Maria Rosa, has to be more than a one-way pro}:)Osition. 
Too many Yankees still feel it is simply a fpiestion of Latin 
Americans understanding them. 

But how well do noitcamericanos understand lh(‘ir (lood N(‘igh- 
bours? Maria Rosa found plenty of misconceptions about the 
lands south of the border in los Estados Unidos. As a kind ol'gT)od- 
wiil Ambassador in reverse, she did her best to unscramble some 
of th(' worst. But, says she, the following six j)oints, if ('larifi(Ti 
in the minds of jx'ople in the Lniited St<ites, would do much to 
promote that htunisphen* solidarity which is so important a part 
of JTesidcnt R(X)s(‘V(“k's polic\ : 

(1) Lalin Ainnira is all one country. \'es. North Americans 
know to some little extent that Arg(uitijia is ore* placa* and 
Guatemala anotluT, but the a\erag(‘ L’ninxl Stat<‘s kuov\l(xlg(‘ 
of Latin geograj)hy is still as cock-(‘\(‘d as Hitl(T*s coiuu'ption of 
the Four Freedoms. There is comparativ(‘iy littl(‘ understanding 
in the United Stat(\s about indixubud Latin (ountrars as sut'h. 
d'he fact that ear ii (ought itsox- n wa; ol'ind(‘p(‘nd(mc(a that their 
histories and id(‘als ai(' similar in nuniy w.iys to thos(‘ of* the 
States, would, if projrfuly und(‘rstC)od, < kmk* a Inni and solid 
bridge between the AmeiF'as. 

(2) They think IJilin America i\ rotnanti(. Most \\nik(a‘s sonx'how 
have an idea that ('verything south ol tin* boid(U‘ looks hk(' a 
Southern Clalifoniia reconsti uction ol a Spanish coloni.d village, 
complete with balf'inoon, soft bree/.esand Doroilix Lanxan |>alms. 
(iay Caballeros, sruru' })lunking guitars, and dark-(wed senontas are, 
in the minds oi man\, the principal jropulation ol J.<itin Anuaica. 
Maria Rosa dotrsnk takr* this Can men Miranda fixation (]uite as 
seriously as some Latin Americans. Sire ter Is that im})! essionable 
Yanks have made l.atirt Arnei ic.r i d earn-world land of passion 
because the}, and esjreciallv Flollvuood, sinij)ly n(‘ed lomaiK'c. 
But a realistic a})j)ioa( h is rccjuiifd il leunisphruar solidarity is to 
become gtmuine. 

(3) Latin America isn't wide open. 'I’heie is still a great feeling in 
the United States that adventurers, [)r’omotion men and any kind 
of ambitious coll<‘ge graduate only ner'd a ])lane tick(‘t soutii to 
find a gold mine or at least a terrific sales territory wide open and 
maiked: '‘Gome and take it”. Maria Rosa has tried to w'arn 
that the gold-insli days are over, and that any ideas about 



exploitation and cheap labour don’t go down well in Latin 
America now and will go down even less well after the war. 
We must work together, she adds, to raise the standards of the 
average man in both Americas. 

( 4 ) The Indian story. Because most North Americans know 
Mexico (which has a comparatively large Indian population) 
best of all Latin Republics, they often assume all countries are 
chock-full of native tribes holding ceremonial dances in the central 
plazas. I’here arc mixed races in Latin America, Maria Rosa 
has pointed out, just as in the United States, and every country 
has sought to fuse its own elements to produce the highest result. 
But understanding that tlie level of civilization -even if not the 
standard of living—is just as high south of the border as north, will 
encourage mutual respect anrl understanding. 

( 5 ) Is Auj^entina Nazi^ Maria Rosa had difiiculty explaining this 
important (question. She was in the States both before and after 
the ovtathrow of the Uastillo Cicnernment. While thoroughly 
pro-democratic, site has liad to explain that her people, even 
though by and large they share the pii^-democratic attitude, 
cannot be blamed entirely for holding <41 in the same wa\' the 
majority of the United States people did in the isolationisc pre- 
Pearl Harbour days. Uastillo, she expLiined, was not a Nazi, 
but a provincial who couldn't see farther than the borders of his 
own country. dV> the new (Government, lier auitude Is: It is too 
early to comment (especially on th(‘ re('ord:. 

(()) United States uew.spapeis and Latin Anieiica. Maria R*jsa had 
nothing but praise for leading United States newspapen, which 
she said were doing an excellent job in reporting Latin America. 
In many cases, becaust* they don't h:iv<' the censorship limitations, 
United States papers print far inca e interpretive news about Latin 
America than papers in the countries where the news takes place. 
Once-over-lightly journalists who have rushed through Latin 
America and then returned to "hell all" have often given an out-of- 
shape picture, she says, but even so she linds some consolation in 
the fact that they’ve helped arouse interest, which many readers 
have made the prefix to further study of Latin. Amciica. 


jui.Y 31ST {Montevideo) 

Over here today to get the first annual report of the Emergency 
Advisory Committee for the Political Defence of the Hemisphere. 
It shows that a lot has been accomplished, but the most important 
point, I think, is its stress on the fact that neither the Committee’s 
work nor the United Nations victories have erased the dangers 
E (Argentine Diary) 12^ 



of political aggression here in the Americas. Many people in 
the States somehow had the notion that as soon as the Latin- 
American nations broke with the Axis all- -or at least most-- 
Axis activities would stop. Uruguayan Vice-President Guani, 
who presides over the Committee, emphasized the Axis is still 
going strong. Argentina, although not inentiont'd by name, is 
indirectly cited, and the report explains that her failure to co¬ 
operate represents a dangerous gap in the hemisphere aiinoui. 
Incidentally, the report is signed and approved by all dcl(‘gates, 
including Buenos Aires’ Guillermo Acha\al, who came in just 
in time to participate in the meeting accepting tlu* document. 

This Montevideo Ca)mmittee and its job is especially intc'resi- 
ing because of its woik in intre^ducing a new cc)nr(‘j)t in mtea- 
national relations - a partial cession ol ca* li country's so\rre\gn 
rights, so that seven nations represent twent\-nne. 'i’hc G(»innii (ut 
is also trail-blazing for post-war relations in ttu' sense* that its 
representatives aic empow'eivd to visit indnidmil natidiis, 
examine their adheience to ‘‘general princij)l(*s and minimum 
standards” recommended in every resr)lution which ilu* (Com¬ 
mittee has passc'd, and suggest steps which eai'h should take 
This is the s^irt of development wliieli the* League of X.itions 
was never able to carry out, but it secans to hava* worked ^luaaass- 
fully in this hemisphere, walh the notable cxtc'jilion of'Ai g(*n(ma. 

Iweri at thai, Ai gentina i aiwa.vs insisting slu* do(*s ^ omjd\. 
Delegates of the Gommitlee are now^ up in the Stau‘s, in laet, to 
discuss problems with <mr own Gf>v( rnmtmt, and (Cdans aia* 
constantlv on the moc e. 'Fla* C’ominittee is following tin* teehnicjue 
of consultative meetings with otk* or inoie (joverninenis, silting 
down round a table witii them and tr\ing to iron out details 
right on the spot. Fhe p(*rmanenl head(jiiarters In Mont('\’ide() 
are always open, and T think the grouj) has made sj)(‘eial jaogracss 
in completeiv' disregarding tin* formalism (d iiosl inU'rnational 
bodies. While one of the least-pul>iicized agencies of P«in- 
American action, tlie Gomrnitti‘e is one of its most ellectivc. 


Ai caisT isi 

Chances of an Argentine break with ih<' Axis are practiealK 
nil. This directly from Admiral Storni, fnit his name can't be 
whispered. He saw some of the foreign correspondents yesterday 
and gave them a non-qnotable yai n, which they were allowed to 
file- as a “good source” piec<*. Some of Storni's psycliology 
certainly scenic slram;e. T wondi r how' much support lie has from 
v/ithin the Government itself. Ili ’ ofT-lhe-record explanation was 
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that Germany’s rapid “deterioration” and the anticipated early 
elimination of Italy from the war have virtually ended all pros¬ 
pects for an Argentine break with the Axis unless there is some 
‘^unexpected development”, such as an attack on Argentine soil 
or shipping. Argentina, as Storni put it, considers it “unfitting 
national dignity to kick Italy when she is down and out”. The 
same reasoning—still according to Storni— applies to Germany, 
whose fall, he said, is “regarded as merely a matter of months”. 
No mention of japan, but we got the impression that any plans 
l)(*ing cooked uj) in that res{)e('t are also d(:*ad. 

Sioini tri(nl to justify the laci tliat Army oflicialdom feels a 
])r(Mk in refit ions would hav(‘ littf* value to th(' Allies, sinct‘ 
Argentina '‘is entoreing measures to suj)press Asis es})ionage". 
Pi(‘senting a unit(‘d Pan-Arnerican front is apparently regarded 
h\ the Army as “simply a svmholic grouie ". Storni insisted the 
(ioveminent and thi* people fully adhere to the Pan-American 
ld(‘a. Failure to i}i<‘ak should ilieietore not Itr « (Ui^idr^ed a 
is'pudiaiion of Washington's poIie\. Ihit 1 'uiu‘d Stati" insistence 
Oil 1 uplur(‘ iniglu caaaite .in untorlin'*<i!e impression th >i At lu ulina 
had been coiu'eed into taking tlu* step, Appaiamt 1 v thi' i i< of a 
bieak isn't <'ven Ixung talked .about b\ tie* ImK*?' v ’u f* am "enre, 
although th(‘ public still argues until fir into tlu‘ night 

I'N’e heard a story from several soun‘'’.> that there is a M.i. hi.ivtd- 
han ])lan afoot to force tin* N.a/.is to juovide tile idnd o. ( Kcuse 
.\rgentina would re([uire in oidei to bieak. I Iun y.irn . s tlw 
(io\(“mment is kmIIv hojiing an Argimtine shi]> will be sc . . by a 
(iiaman U-lioat. ()n(‘moi t'V('ss(*l adchai to t hi* tw ^ alre.e ^, sunk 
(a>{il<l be whoo[)ed up .is .m .ict ('.ailing loi aetion. and i)e less 
woiiisoine than tiie loss of' pn* iige which waiuid accompanv 
ail otiuu'wise ovtaside' c hanging \ gre.u schc me—all 
ihe\ ha\’(‘ to do is to persuad(' Beilin. 

\ew'seom(*s horn Washington tocbiN* th.u the Boaul of Ivc^onomic 
Warfare is hc'nceforth to < ontiol all shipments to Aigt utina at the 
destinaticui rather than at the souice. Phis is one of tliose items 
that seems likc^ daiK* routine' until \ou dig. If effect i\’e, it's going 
to make oper.itions for the* Axis skh* more and iiiorc difficult. 
Consignee control it is called- -a j)rogr.imme mutually worked 
out by the State* Dep.iriment, the B.E.W. and officials of 
Argentina’s Banco Gentral, wlm are the most pro-democratic 
of the officLai hierarchy. Previmisly, local recommendations on 
w'ho should be allowed to get what were so frequently ignored by 
Heiiry Wallae'e's organization that semioiis difhcultie's were created 
and big holes punched in our economic w’arfare' programme. A 
discouragingly large share of exports consigned to unknown 
importers and speculators, for example, w^ent into the Mercado 
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Negro and often to blacklisted firms unable to purchase from the 
States through normal channels. The nationalists arc already 
screaming that the new system—which has necessitated can¬ 
cellation of some licences recently granted—means economic 
sanctions against a friendly country. Both the Banco Central 
and our Embassy, however, arc equally pleased with the move; 
they feel that it will be effective and de\elop bt'llcr co-operation. 
If these steps stem, or even cut down the amount of United States 
goods coming down to profiteeiing speculators here it will be 
worth while all round. 


Have been talking to some peoj^h* ''uniHar with the ]o( al 
publishing set-up, and lind them increasing!v fearful of'th(‘ (‘iie< ts 
the new^ Government's ngulations may Iiav(‘ on tin* tremerdous 
concentration of Spanish language publishing in Butuios 
This is undoubtedly the world ca])ital of cabtdlano pulhishing 
right nowg and book-burnings are no j(_)ke. Argetitina, a eouni: ' 
of'less than fourteen millions, has approximaudy niiuUy tdii^iriahs 
(publishing houses)—an amazing figure c(>ntrast*‘d with th(‘ 
approximately ..’50 in the UnUed States. Since thest' houses 
not only have tumicndous cii'eulation in Aigauitina, i>ut dominate 
practically all Latin Anu'ic*', .mything limiting i're(‘dom of 
expression show^s u}3 immediatelv in what llu y date to [>iiut. As a 
result, man)' publishers in Argentina ate not issuing vordls’ stiong 
material against the Axis, or daring o\-(u'tly o-d(uiiorrati(' 
worlvs, })articularly translations of'Uiiitcxl vStates books. 

Many of the famous presses of Madrid, Ba?v dona and Valeiai.i 
have migrated here, bringing iluu'r wi iters, tia hniidans and 
organizations. 'J'hc catalogues of tlusse houses ha\'e growm by 
leaps and bounds. Yet an increasing number oi iIk'sc* publisluus 
—some of w hom crossed the Atlantic to escape totalitarianism 
have felt themselves bound by Argcjitina’s gags. As a rcssult. 
Mexican, Chilean, Caiban and o'!'‘ i I alin hook-publishing 
firms have mad<‘ considerable [>i egress iu fields wluac ihosf' 
established in Argentina have feared to tiead. 

'fhe United States book indu.stiy has liecn eyeing this tenitory 
with increased intiucst of late, a Aid the <issistance of Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller’s office has helped smooth out hurdhss previously blocking 
translations for Latin America. At the rcciuit Primera Feiia del 
Libro, Argentina’s book fair, 1 especially noticed that Uniitxl 
States translations dominated the fbieign field formerly headed 
by French, Gennan, Italian and other European countries. Tlie 
fact that maic. Axis nations an' doing c( mparalively little these 
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days that is of much interest to the outside world, is one reason 
for this shift. But my literary friends say that even more important 
is the way Latin Americans have become more interested in us 
and the facilities which have been afforded those desirous of 
doing translations. This is smart propagandizing. Five impor¬ 
tant United States publishing executives representing more 
than 200 leading publishing firms are now in towm under the 
sponsorship ol' the Uo-ordinator and our State Department. 
They told me tfiey are particularly interested in spotting the kinks 
hampering book intcrc]iang(\ Latin jmhlishing, especially here, 
is far above their (wpectations. The\ ha\'e also noted that prices 
oi'many United State's books an' almost prohi!)itive for students, 
teachers and oiIk'is iiit('resled in the Original Faiglish versions. 


AUGUST 3RD 

D('spite plain-sj>okcn warnings that su('h eiforts be 

in inly supj:)resst‘d, the radio broadcasting people are arriDpting 
!«> uni(<‘ in some kind ul'niov('ineut i-) pnjo-st and mrK'diy th * new 
Na/i-like control measures now binding them n re casing 

sc'vcrity. Never able to get tog('ther ])t> ' louslv the\ h ■ ' 
tak(m the })lunge in desperation, I'eeling tlici c's little left diat can 
be done to tliem anyho^v. What<'v<'i the risk, rli.' , t 'ahzr it b 
better to make some eoneerted attempt ii'not cxacil. *ii i. s'Maucx', 
iii least U) get r('li(‘l'. Arguments used by United broad¬ 
casters to ])attl(* Id'deral control in the States, and to , such 

control acts against public interest, are being lined up. What is 
happening here, however, makes Uriittal State's cr>inp-i a picnic 
I've ser'n some ol'the daily How oi decrees, and it lo<^ks to me as if 
llu‘ Government is out to cr-nvert radio into one v.aI j'a-o]>aganda 
machine f(')r itself. What ^u>^'lcs Irroadcaslers is that they are 
now dependent on the good- or ih-will of the military. A flock 
of censors hav e Ix'cn naiiiv'di, the majority of them relatives of 
the new radio tamimunications diieclors. S('ri})ts for broadcast 
must all be apj^iovcd, and often tlu'v aic or rejected by 

one minor ollicial only to be okavt'd by another. Some of these 
employees are alri'ady on to the idc.i that quite a nice little 
supplementary income can be earnetl as '‘locators”. I'he fact 
that so many relatives ol the pow(M's-that-be have been appointed 
to the control dej^artment, proves the new crowd are not so 
pure in motive and high patriotic j^urposc as they would like to 
have everybody believe. Engineer Adolfo 'I\ Consentino, former 
Radio Communications Director, has been subjected to a pro¬ 
longed third degree by the new authorities, who have it in for him 
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because they felt he balked their plans under the Cilastillo regime. 
They have been diligently investigating his entire administration 
of radio affairs, trying to find something, so far unsuccessfully. 
Consentino seemingly was that rarity, a capable and honest 
official. 

The broadcasters are })articulai ly milled b(‘caus(‘ the ])apeis 
are lauding all measures to control radio, with what seems to lx* 
pitiful short-sightedness. What the daili(*s havtaft st'crned to 
realize is that curtailment of radio freedom is just tin* start. Oik c 
measures begin against freedom of the Pi f'ss, it will be too lai(\ 

The official dislike ol' radio quiz prognimiiK's seians to stcan 
from the fear of a coiinter-revolmionary movianent. I'm told 
they arc afraid that an order to strike could so easily be gixaai by 
radio through some jjarticipant In a ejuiz show. Tlu' same iImi 
(once depicted in a Hollywood mox'iey inlhaeiiciHl tlu* ban on 
continuance oi broadcasts from auditoriums. 'Official In a 

complaint lodg(‘d a number of y(‘ars back by the dvuthois' Rights 
Society, alleging free radio shows com})ett‘d uni.diK \^ith th(‘ 
theatre, thus creating unemphiyment. The com])Ldnt was so 
old the authors had loigottiai all about it. Many would now 
dearly lik(‘ to recall it.» 

When the regulations governing giammatK'al and language 
questions first came out, a number ol comedians tiic^d j>oking sly 
fun. Reprisals were so swift .aid r-tuiacing iliey so'mi h id to be 
abandoned. 'J'heatrc‘s ha\(‘ <dso h<id to (‘lirninaie all satiriial 
political .skits, long one ol'the biiglitest leaiun's ol Buenos Aires’ 
Broadway. ()n(‘ ol the* most eminent of loc .il mnsici.ms talking 
about the onJ^’n calling on all stations to inclndc the gicMtt'si 
possible mmibcT of Argentine musical compositions in theii 
programmes told me he* said: ‘\Sure, I'll ]ila\ all the Argt*niine 
music there is, but at the* (‘iid of one day Til liaxa* got tlirough the 
lot, and thru ncsxt day TJl liave to b(*gin all over again. " 1 he 
nightly broadcast of the oflieial iiew^s bulletin at 8.go is ali(*ad\ 
known as “I'lie Horn- ol'Sileiva*". d'lien‘ are sornc^ aiguinc'nis as 
to whether arnone hstc'iis at all. Som* .>av a grc'at many jieoplt: 
tune in through i'ear ‘'They warn to i. low wheae the* axe is 
going to fall next'’. Most broa<’casters .s:iy listeners dial oni as 
soon as the\ hear the military manli wvhich heralds the ckorizo 
(long sausage), the name by wide h the ^'fficial bulletin is dubbc'd. 
Broadcasters ha^ e suggc^sled editing the bnlietin to make it inon* 
interesting, but the military insisis on its l)eing drafted and read 
in the style of an ohicaal order-of-the-day. Some w^ags forecast : 
‘‘The bulletin is so dull that one (»f these days the announcer read¬ 
ing it w'ill fall over his script, .^'iHK'ing happily'’. 
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AUOUSl' 4TH 

Is there going to be a tightening of United States policy 
towards Argentina? Ambassador Armour is going up to the 
States in a few days to ‘'report on developments”, and there is 
already plenty of talk that it is the first step towards some kind 
of a crack-down. Other things help confirm this. 

Despite all the denials that any economic sanctions were in¬ 
volved in the decisicm to hold up export licences for shipments 
of United States goods to Argentina, lots of people think that 
Washington's patienic is Ix'ginning to be exhausted and that the 
south-bound flow of' much-needed goods might be slowed down. 
Since agru iiltural Argentina livi's on foreign trade and is strongly 
depi'ndent on ('ontinued imports of certain ma^. hini'ry, goods and 
materials, any ( urtailment might produce a crisis hard to \vith- 
stand. l'h(* volume of Aigtmtme imports for the first semcstei 
of tliis year is already gp pei cent lr'>s than la.st year. Putting 
that on a casli basis means a slump I'loin two hundred and forty- 
nine million pesos to on(‘ hundred and seven millions, which is 
s('me dii> for an\ body's giMj)h. 

i'he Administration announced toda\ that Arg(mtine ski s will 
be allow(‘d to call at I 'nittai States (Mstern loa i [)oi i >. even 
though it infMus bra\'ing Nazi blockade which nemiao were 
ordenxl to st<iy away fiom in Juik*, lop-- Reason frir tlv change 
isn't known y(U, but (‘xporters say Argentina is an : uwith huici 
up for goods because many of the things Argentina n s d-^ just 
cMift be sbippixl to N(‘w ()rleans. the only United St.o port 
wluu'i' h(‘r vessels now ordinariK caii. .\oiirias lone 

Buenos Aires paper to go lK*yond mtue pub]icati<,>n of the official 
nmwiufiifjut'. says this afuunoon tit.it sending vessels direcaly to 
i\gwv York w'ill enable Argentina to sell more produc ts at c heaper 
pi ices than those (►fthe l imed Siatt's maikt'i. through elimination 
of rail f'reight ('liai'g(\s from New Orleans to eastern centres, or, 
m other \vords, that busines- aloiu* miaivates Argentina's changed 
plans. But sujiposi* \Vashington decides there's **noihing left to 
sell Argentina” at an\ poi t. Well, souk* pro-democrat ic Argentines 
say that might not Ik* a. bad idea. These people don't want any¬ 
th dig that smacks of a big stick or sending Marines, any more 
than does F. 1 ). R., but the\ do feel that just as tlie policy of 
appeasing Franco in Spain and Hitler at Munic h helped the 
growth of fascist power, so may the nonc-of-(mr-business attitude 
allow totalitarianism to flourish in this hcmis})h( re. I’he policy 
of actively aiding those I.atin-American countries participating 
in the wxtr effort, especially Brazil and Mexico, to the fullest, 
\vhile by-passing the others, is not new. But the fact that some 
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Argentines are hoping for measures to bring about what they 
seem powerless to achieve themselves, is news. 


AUGUST fjTH 

New detailed rules for running the provinces arc* issued today. 
Living here in Buenos Aires you'n* apt to forget what goes on in 
the rest of the country, but not so this (k)vcrnment. It is par¬ 
ticularly preoccupied with the provinces and the provindanos ; 
the majority are provindanos themselves, dlie latest ukase advisees 
Interventors on the best methods of running internal politic's 
in their States, and, it seems, how to wind themselves up in more 
yards of red-tape. Everything tuusi be done by rule. 

Irish-faced and Irish-named Cieiu'ral lbirr(‘ll, the Minister of 
War, who doesn't s])(*.ik a woid of English, c'allc'd in a few 
Argentine ne^\'S])ap<‘rlnf‘n the other day and ga\e them an itisidc 
hush-hush tale ol' wh\' Argentina "‘c'ould not" break with the 
Axis or accept Ec‘nd-L(‘ase help from the States, d'hc* \'ersi(»n 1 
got is second-hand, but it checks with plenty of other details 
leaking out in the past. Most enlightening is ollicialdom's i)lind, 
obstinate belief that accc'pting tanks, planes and guns f^om the* 
States and co-op(‘rating on hemisphere defence would somehow 
mean “selling out" and give us Yanks a militar\ foothold in 
Argentina. Farrell insisted that Biazil--d(\spite all the material 
she has received—‘‘can't mow* a ship from one dot k to another 
without a United State's ( ).K.’' A{)})arently the Army aie con¬ 
vinced that they would be subjected to E’nited States ordc'rs on 
how to run their own geneial staff, or their own country, as 
a condition for getting armaments. Argentina, lu‘. disclosed, had 
“tried to buy North American armaments, on a cash basis'’, 
but tlie United States refused; prcjof, according to Farrell, that 
there is more than meets the eye in nortcamericano assistance to 
her good neighbours. 

In line with the same report comes this : About a f )rtnight ago an 
angry committee of colonels and generals called on Ramirez and 
told him that they “wouldn’t be responsible” if lie severed Axis 
relations. Soon afterwards he was Yosilc-d by another group, 
including Rawson, former War Minislei d’onazzi and General 
Jorge ( iio\^anelli. They favonr'^d a br(*,ik. So Ramirez w^as on a 
sec-saw. The' non-ruptuie clicpa* must have been successful, for 
pos.sibilities of se^Trance .seem to be lessening. 


.AUGUST 9TH 

Some more good dc.pe on last month’s closing of the pro- 
democratic Junta de la Victoria. lEjring the Castillo Administra- 
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tion, the Junta was constantly in hot w'ater; permission to open 
would be obtained from the Ministry of the Interior, and the 
cops would subsequently bar members from their building. The 
Junta would tlien appeal to Alinister Culaciatti and he would 
'more or less smooth things out. But it all meant that every 
session was fraught with excitement and an atmosphere of bad 
feeling prevailed all round. Apparently the fact that the Junta 
openly announced a great part of the fruit of its labours was sent 
to Russia assur(‘d it the hostility of the Ciiurch, the police and 
those higher up. 

It seems hard to Ijclievc that some of the chic ladies who wne 
responsible for the foundation and organization of the Junta could 
be communists - if they were, then communism in Argentina 
seems to have hrst taken a turn through the Rue d(‘ ia Paix. 
d’he organization had united a very large section of the women 
of the country and, to judge from the work finished, the ladies 
definitely wen; not idle. Ciertainly it w'as moving to see the little 
working girls, after tluar many hours in factory taller, or !)ehind a 
shop counter, trotting in to tiic Junta tt) fetch wool for knitting 
mufll(*rs, or turning in the finished work, o\*er which th \ had 
obviously sat I'or long hours. And it tiwgic to think this has 
gone for nothing, because everything has Ik'cii confiscated lock, 
stock and barrel. On the night of the raid tlu* Oominittc.' had left 
the premises sonu' time earlier. The secretary rcc ei\'cd a telephruu 
call reporting {lolice arrivals with trucks. They started carting 
everything away, lire Oommittee rushed to the scene and a bitter 
altercation ensued, but to no av.'il. 1 he cops had theii orders. 
The girls managed in some way to smuggle out their book¬ 
keeping ledgers, w Inch they had alw ays had posted and kept up to 
date (under the supervision of one of the most reputable firms of 
chartered accountants, to prevent graft charges). Subsequently 
the authorities demanded the accounts. There was no recourse 
hut to comply, not, however, before photostat copies w'cre made 
of cverything—just to be on the safe side. 1 he last item in the 
books when they were handed over to the police show'ed a sum 
of pesos for “photographing ledgers'', so the police were left in 
no doubt on that score -and thus warned against making false 
entries on their own. Notwithstanding all the influence brought to 
bear, the Junta ha.s been unable to get any satisfaction from the 
authorities. 

The young nationalists are delirious with joy over the closing. 
They declare it was a “disgrace that these stupid women should 
have been sending so much material out of the country, w hen they 
might have given a thought for the thousands of barefoot 
Argentine school-children who needed their help”. 
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AUGUST IITH 


Full, detailed instructions on how to get rid of communists, or 
anybody even mildly suspected of Red tendencies, issued today 
by the Interior Ministry to the Federal Intervcnlors in charge of 
Argentina’s fourteen provinces, sound like Colonel McC'ormick 
or Mrs. FJizabeth (Red Network) Dilling. (V)loncl (iilher t told 
the Interventors—all high Army and Navy ofiic(‘rs- -to [)ioc(‘ed 
with redoubled vigour to stamp out coinmunisin, which, he 
asserted, had “infiltrated into all trade unions, all classes and all 
circles”. Said the order; “Not only are \ou to proceed directly 
against all organizations even vaguely suspected of (oniinunisi 
affiliation, but arrest all communist leaders and thcii })rincipal 
followers, gather all possiI)lc information about thcar conncM t i( >ns, 
however distant". 

In other words, anyone who had even ('asual contacts \vifh 
any person suspected of communism is likely to find hiinsc-lf in 
trouble with the authorities. The regime sec'ins to ha\e a l)i('s 
Committee mentalit>*, with a lot more fiower. Unlike* l)i(‘s. wiio, 
in general, merely threw mud at those he* accused, the Arg<’ntine 
Red hunt is far more serious. Since communism is outlawc'd, 
habeas^corpus proceedings don't apply to those arrested as Reds, 
and I, with many Argentine new.snc'n, know' hundreds orsiisp(‘cts 
have been sent to concentration camps in Neuqueii .ind the 
extreme south of Patagonia, withe tat trial or even knovwug the* 
charges against them. 

It is impossible to discover how' manv have* l)e<*n ai'rf‘st(‘( 1 . but 
I’ve been able to chee k these faeas pieUty we;!!. 

Up in Rosarie), ])r(*ce‘ding (h‘neral Ramiie*/' leecuU \isii to 
Argentina's second city, the headcpiarteis of sixteen suspe-ct 
unions were* close;d by authoritie‘s, apj)arentl\ antie ipating 
today’s instructions. 

Eighty-five Chilean deputies ha\(; addi(*s.y‘d Rarniie/, petition¬ 
ing for the r<*Iease* oi’ \dttoi'io Codovilla. a leading anii-1'ascist, 
w'hom the (iovernme*nt accuses ol the* usual charge*, d'he 
National Miners’ fa*deration ol Clhih* *.\’lurh e:laims to i'(‘pr(‘S(*nt 
7o,ooe:) members, has also |)e'titie.>nfx]. Ameaig otheis arrested art* 
Rodolfo Ghioldi, J. Jose' Riel, Bvtnito Miirianilti, Jose lVt(‘r and 
Julio Notta, a physician prominent in university circles. All 
the others are active in labour groups or in anti-fascist organiza¬ 
tions; not all are definitely communist, liduardo Arrojo, a 
Radical Party de}:)uty in the Chamber of Deputies dissolvcxJ by 
the Ramirez Government, has been under airest for more than 
ten days, held incommunicado. Arrojo had been entnistcd by the 
Radical Party with the task of obtaining the support of the 
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General Confederation of Labour for the proposed political 
union to oppose Patron Costas. 

Emilio Troisi, a wealthy business man suspected of Red 
tendencies, was held incommunicado^ released, then re-arrested 
despite the fact that after his first detfuition Uruguayan Pre¬ 
sident Amc^zaga personally tclephonrd Ramirez and obtained 
his release under custody of an attache of the Uiaiguayan 
Embassy. 

Apparently (Gilbert, who is strongly anti-Semitic, is chief Red 
bait(*r. His pow<‘r has been strengtlumed by his control of the 
National (iendarnua i(\ which lias just taken o\ cr the policing 
of the woikeis' suburbs ot Avellaneda and Qiiilmes, superseding 
local ofheers. 'fia‘ "Soc'ial t )rder Division'* of the ])oIice in 
buenos Aires has also bcaai reinlo!c(‘d In' the addition c>t' nrw 
Red-hunting pcasonncl. 

Another move to closer contiol of individual fiction is tlie an- 
nouiuannent IcKlay that all adult male* Argentines must register 
before October 31st and kca^p police adviscal of any chances in 
address or status iiuriK'diately tliercaaltcr. Army enrolment books, 
wliich are issued to all Aigentines under tia* const liption s’ omi, 
must be carried <it all tim<‘s. No one will b ‘able to fat '.\idiout 
registration because* b.inks, stones and tio.ernineni cdlu ' . <\c., 
must dcanand to see them bc'fore doinu, !>i's!n(‘ss. We fooigueTs 
will iiave to canv jiassports or othei oliicial idcntifa'aiion at aU 
times, 'fhis has hiouuhl out a lu'w c I'op or jokc‘s about ka nirev.' 
speech in Rosai i<j Iasi Sunday, wheitan he dcasciilx^d ]ib'"' t\' as 
‘Nomc'thing loo prc(dc>us to lost'*'. Optimists, with \vln n Ar¬ 
gentina seems to abound, {)oinl out iht‘se me.isuies are being 
taken ^vith a \icw to gc‘tting cn'ciMliing re<idy for realiv honesr 
elections. L'ncK*r previous ieaime'», enrolni<*nt book*^, which had 
to l)e regisKaed betcirc* \oung, weir usually confiscated just 
before balloting tune. 'The oliicial partv would us(^ tlu‘m to 
\ote the "right \\a\ 

General Rawsem, who since he led thc' Junc* ^ih coi:p lias been 
a thorn in the side ol' the* colonels : t'n<*y susjiecl him of nursing 
ambitions to oust theii' fuippet Raniiiav.y is finally to be kicked 
upstairs and out ol the country, fic* is to gi\'c up his troop com¬ 
mand and leave on an oliicial mission, probably as Ambassador 
to Brazil. Seemingly tlie "ins'’ think he* will be able to exert 
little direct influence from there. 

Every day I liear more tales of trains loaded with pei'sons 
summarily arrested without trial, departing with alleged com¬ 
munists hcad(*d for Nenquen and f ierra del Fuego concentration 
camp,s. 'I'o avoid attracting attention, the prisoners are loaded 
early in the morning at southern suburban stations like I'emperlcy 
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and Lomas. Machine-gunners are posted on the roof of each car 
in case somebody should try a “rescue attempt”. 


AUGUST I 4 TII 

Jail senlcnces are demanded for Axis but tlie dc^mand is 

more a ])at tlian a sock in the jaw. Fcd<‘ral Atiorn(‘y Belisaiio 
Gaelic Piran yesterday ajipcarcd befoie Fc‘deral Judi^e Dr. Fox. 
He submitted his findings in the case ])i()ug]it against the six 
spies working under th(‘ ord(TS of the lormer (ierman Na\'al 
Attache Nicbulir. }I(‘ asked s<-ntcncc.s oi’ thic(‘ years for 
Ottomar Muller, tw(> years each on Martin Schn(ud(‘r, Job.inn 
Napp and Walter Freiwald, and oti(‘ w .u rach ioi J.othai \-on 
Feichenbach and II(*l\{‘zio ()rt(‘Ili, on tlu* giounds that ih(‘V 
worked as spies and on sal.)Otag(‘ .sclHuncs. (iach<‘ Piian wtaikh 
admitted what every])0(ly knows —that ilu' sexu-; '‘jeop,tnli/ed 
national jieace and security'*. Most impoilanl, he said, ni eficct, 
that spy-boss Niebuhr was similarly oc< upied, altliough obviouslv 
no action was ]X)ssible b(‘cause hr took refuge iiiuha’ liis di])]ornatii: 
immunity arid ladiised to stand iiial last Mauh. 'The sentcuices 
demanded aguinsi these six ar< hardly se\'eie. l>(*spit(‘ confes¬ 
sions, thtA'*\'i‘ .ill b('en out on low bail ( f aojuoxiinalely fixa* 
hundred dollars each, i^^a'u now .some iiiut^ will ha\'( to pass 
before they're fin.illy senteiuixl, for under Aigiauinc lawyjudges 
must examine the* case from A t‘. / Ixa'bu^ gi\'ing a N cidict. 

Buenos Aires' municipally owai(*d 'J\‘atio C’.olon, oiu* of the 
world's really lop op(*ra institutions, has been oidered inieiM ned 
by General Pertine, th(‘ pio-Nazi Military M.iyar. Dr. Joaigiin 
S. Anchorena, sijcialiie Ihesidmit. and Seiaaa .Magdalena 
Bengolea de Sanchez k lia, Vice-Pi(‘sidciit. ha\'(‘ alr('ad\- r(‘sign(‘d. 
Colonel Abelaido \a‘daro is to luii the CoI<ui lu futuie, “luaking 
all necessaiA' i(*forms to iiripio\(‘ [aa Ibi iuances and .solvine. 
financial difficulties''. The Oilon ha . fbi y(‘ais Ixa-n a fascist 
hang-out, and Uniu*d Sl.ilcts stars ha' » 'ys had siudi a dilhcailt 
time thcic that it is hard to dis- ^ an)' ixuiquets to toss at tin* 
previous administration, partii.alarly (aiiJo (irassi Diaz. Re¬ 
cently, because of tlic war, more anct more Yanks hav(‘ beem 
employed and Pampero lias be< n battling them. 'I'heie is (W'cry 
possibility new’ rulr.s will now lx a])pli<xl, im}>osing a j'lerrcntage 
limit on foreign singers, instrumi ntalists, (Xc. 

There was some juotesting last year when the Ckilon picsenUxl 
Elektra. by Richard S’rauss, tlu* one gnuit composer who has 
supTiOrled the Nazi *'“gime. 1 o the protests, the Colon manage¬ 
ment replied; “Music krxwvs no fiontiirs”. When it came to 
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performing Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony^ however, it was 
anot her story-—the frontiers this time were very real and menacing. 


AUGUST I 5 TH 

Miiny Argentines this week aie beginning to realize for the first 
time wiiat is being said about them in the States and in the free 
world outside their borders, and they have been shocked and sur¬ 
prised. d’lie curtain has b<‘cn lifted—only slightly, it's true—as a 
result of a protest made by Dr. I'clipe Espil, Argentina’s Am¬ 
bassador in Washington, fvspil ( onferred \vith Sumner Welles, 
not to protest (as he is familiar wiiti the United States tradition 
of allowing tlu* l^ress say what it pleases;, l)ut in order to put 
on record tiie fact lliat lu* thought some of tlie recent United 
States Press criticism of Arg(uitina was “unfair". Local papers, 
which liaven't been allowed to prin: any of the unfa\ourable 
cracks, were given the gnam light to carry die full text of EspiPs 
statement, whit'h deni<‘d Argtmtina had failed 10 con]p^y with 
}u*r inl(‘r-American pledges. Uspil. who. 1 undfu stand, too 
iiaj:)py about the present stn-up, ajiparently had no other 1 > ourse 
l)ut to eom[)lain. I’ress censoi Uolont*! Hector Ladviual has 
been getting mor(' and more bitterly vs adecl clippings lO'. 1 the 
UniU'd States papers, the latest a hot editorial in the 11 ’ ^him^tari 
Post. Eve seen some of thc-se articles passed lotind ‘a’ ArL^ontinc 
friends. d'he\' art' heartsic'k at the fut that they be]ie\’c } ' iple in 
the States fc(d the otiicial policy to lx* their policy. 

d'he only time Press ariitdes from outside can be prinieu neic is 
\\h(ui thev ar<‘ I'avourablc. rims, th(' pr'oph'- hav(‘ no w^ay of 
knowing th(* world's l eacuion, < pt ti'om sliorl-wave raciio, to 
which lew lisum, or from the fong-d(dav(*d L'nited States papers 
which come down by slow t)o<i( mail and are read by \'cry few 
Arg(‘ntines. Some* Argentines who do get foreign reaction are 
indignant; they lost' symp.nli\ ^\uh the United ?\<\tit)ns. The 
great majority, howt'vcr, an* simnly unaware of how their 
libeities arc being cui t.tiltHl. d’hey don't rcalK know^ or feel that 
radio programmes are subject to ct'nsorship, that observers are 
posted in all new'spaper olliccs to ensure that nothing contrary to 
the olhcial policy gets published, ov tlait many citizens have been 
arrested without trial. 'I’lic sinister imdcrcuircnt flows through 
placid Argentine waiters unknown to the sw'imiiiers gaily dis¬ 
porting themselves in the w aters. 

Cabildo today bestowed the first kind words in its tw^o-year 
history upon Ambassador Espil, as a result of his criticism of the 
North American Press. Editorializing, it said: “The moment 
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has arrived for plain speaking. Because of his marriage to a lady 
from high society of the Washington governing class, Espil finds 
himself inhibited in the discharge of his diplomatic duties. Our 
Embassy in Washington is a kind of frigidairc in which the vital 
interests of our country congeal. Today it had to come. Our 
Ambassador in Washington at last acts in accord with his high, 
honourable investiture: to defend the honour of the nation.” A 
kind of back-handed compliment that may ])r(‘cede a Naziphile 
campaign to recall Espil from Washington. 

The fun waxes fast and furious under this gr(‘y“( loak(‘d, hooted- 
and-spurred Government, hut y<m need the right sens<‘ ol humour. 
In the last week or so greatest excitement has r(‘volved aiound the 
three-ring investigation into the affairs of (nuid()[)\ du^ transport 
combine which runs those Wf)nderful tile-liru'd Spanisli-huilt 
subways which so enchant recent arriv'ah. FIk* ( ount ol (iuadal- 
horce, C^hadopyf's chief promoter and a widely known I 'alangist, 
has been in and out of jail, subjected to n^peau ci cross-r jurstion- 
ings and thoroughly onct'-overed. (iuadalhorc'^' was tlie onginril 
protector in Argentina of Alfredo Gahanill.i^, editor of Ramon 
Cfastillo, Jr.'s, Diario KspanoL Gahanillas 'Sjianish Republicans 
here always call him Gaganillas; ask an intiinat(' Spanish friend 
why) was a mtunber of the fifdi column in Madiul din ing tht‘ 
Spanish War, where he edited Hfrahlo dr ALuiniL Republican 
paper. He fltxl Spain in i')‘< ,, atr^’ ing in Buenos Aims biok(' and 
jittery. Guadalhoice suj)]died him with lunds .ind got lum tlu^ 
job on the local Falangist rag. I'he books and ))a')' o{ Maura and 
Coll, a subsidiary or holding company, were oidcaed eoubsi ated 
by Judge Ocampri. He latei counlermandetl tlu' <e{l(a, but did 
not trouble to inform the Pros and radio. I lu* result was tiic^ 
suspension of Radio id Mundo, Argentina '- top bioadca^lmg 
station, foi ‘^ix hours for carrying the coniisi atiou sioi y. 


\ta;rsT 17113 

General Rawsou has been piote;; dig liealiv to his friends that 
the colonels may want to get hin. out of the i oiintiw and will make* 
a Brazilian Ambassadcjrial MRsion tliC I'xeuse, but that hr has no 
intention of going. However, the Foreign Office announccal his 
appointment loniglil, so appareruly the blustering- cavalryman is 
being sent on his way, willy-nilly. It is generally felt Rawson is 
no diplomat, and that tire Br izilians—who are among the world's 
most wilv and subtle diplomats - will just dance rings round him. 
As one Argentinian said: “Wait until Rawson gels into his cups 
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and has a row with Vargas, then Argentina and Brazil will really 
go after each other”. 

The optimists are now hoping that once in Rio, Rawson will 
find a way to organize a counter-revolution from there. 


AlKiUST I 8th 

An important int(Tvif‘\s with Storni on the qiK^stion of opening 
Argentina's gates \n r<‘{ugees from Hitler. He says the Govern¬ 
ment is full) aware of th<' ])rol)lem, hut that, whil(* it wants to 
encourage immigration, it will he neccssar\ to “control its C[uality” 
from public healtli and economic points of view. “We shall 
particularly encourage >oung immigrants willing to establish 
ihcmsfdves in tfn‘ country. We shall seek to a\T)id the utterly 
destitute and tli(' ag(xl, in favour of the \oun<t and strong.’ 
Mor<‘ important. In)W cvv \, is what he says oil-the-T ccoi d. or nici fdv 
hints: Banning of those* luilding disruptive pohlical opinions or 
tho.se whose religion might make thiMn uodesiraole ni otln:r 
words, Jews 

I^ipers like IaI L<: and Mundo havo ( . f ni]\ been 

giviiig a 1<»1 of attention to ilu* refug<‘<* pi >oi«nn. d law' i'hmu it 
Argentina's pojiulation is small in contiau. n> its potentic itie.>' 
insist what the ( ountr\ net'ds is to opi*!! us doors <ukj ! ri )g in the 
kind of peojde who helped develop it in the' first pia. Ol Icai 
is tiiat not onlv in Argentina, hut els(‘where in Ldnn America, 
an increasingK’ hitun, Xa/i-fonu‘nt(‘d tide of anti-Semi^’ ' has 
all hut killed all chance's of am large-scak* plan foi jueseni 
and post-war immigration. Le'aden * v.i h(>ih jewMsli and non- 
Jewish organizations who for t’a ])ast two \ (Mrs ii.ive’ hetm 
developing nuuhods whoi'ch\ .(.me* of the million^ (d tho e dis- 
posse'ssed l)y Hifh*i inigliT tnul new homc" vtn this ('ontinenl are 
beginning to dcsjiair, now that the carnpaigTi oi' dediheralely 
tosK'red r.icial [)rejudu'(‘ n<uiccahle in the last six months has 
made e haru'es slimmer instead of hi'lter. d’his. notwidistand- 
ing I'luted Xations v ictories. F,sj>eciallv is it true in the lead¬ 
ing Laiin-Anuu'ican Republics aich. pregnant-vsidi-possibiiities 
Brazil, which has fewe'r than 100,000 Jewvs out of a p('>pulaiion of 
.}h,ooo,(too, aiul Argent iiivt, which has ai)out 400,oov' Jews out of a 
total of thirteen millions. To a lesser extent in Peru, Ghile, 
('oloinhia and \b‘nezu<*la and it is all the more sickening because 
utuil the Nazis started working, tht'n* existed far less anti- 
Semitism in Latin America than [>ossihl\ any other part of the 
world. Fact that Brazil and Argentina are two of the five members 
of the Executive Committee of the IVrmanent Intcr-Govern- 
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mental Committee on Refugees, now meeting in London—the 
others are the Netherlands, Britain and the States—is especially 
important, since it is up to them to make recommendations on 
which the democracies’ and neutrals’ future policy regarding 
refugees is to be based. Failure of the closed-door Anglo-Amei iean 
Bermuda refugee conference last April to reach any definite 
stand or let the hemisphere in on its talks, and the conference's 
refusal to admit many of the countries most likely to filler asylum 
to refugees have also given the Nazis an opening to inculcate into 
Latin America the poison that opening gates will mean admission 
of hordes of international undesirables. 

I have talked to some people who have been studying this 
problem. They found that even in those Latin-Arneriean 
countries at war with the Axis there is an increasing jiropaganda 
to the effect that newcomers would mendv rob localities of their 
rightful positions and jobs. True, the beha\'iour of some recent 
German refugees in Latin America liasift been of the best, lip 
in Bolivia many Jews were admitted as agriculturalists, and 
nationalists there are claiming that instead of going out to th(‘ 
farms tliey have entered business in competition witli ]k»livians. 
Yet Bolivian Gonsuls in iuurope sold visas for tin* highest price 
that they could obtain, caring little about tin* hu t that refugees 
to whom they were sold weren’t f<irmers and had no intention of 
being farmers, d’hc whole subject, lik(‘ the Nazi juoniotion of 
racial issues, is slug full of i.. pocri>\. 


Al'orvi 20111 

Argentina's dt‘cisif>n last week to ignf)re liie Axis bhxkade 
which has ];ept tlie Siat(* Meia hant Meet from sailing to N(‘w k, 
begins to hx>k Icas^ end less like ch^fiance (if Beilin. Minister of 
Marine Sue>To announced tochiy that men h.aut shi|)j)ing is a 
service Oi public utility and that a boaial has bf‘en creatcal to 
assign rates, fix freight rates and cargoes. Me also Ivi it be known 
that the decision to go to New York w<r. ]>rimari]y an ecf>uv')ini( 
gesture. Shipping lo Manhattan will seen:-- much higher freight 
rates than shipping to New Orle. us. 


Av ;us'r 2isr 

The annual Gattle Show at the big, sjirawling l^alcnno Park 
opened today. It anyhfKly doe.sii'l think that's big news, he doesn’t 
know Argentina. In Ihcs cat tie-raising parnpa country, meat holds 

the sceptre, and mra*. on the hnof comes first. Ramiiez and all the 
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Cabinet Ministers turned out in full array this afternoon, driving 
up to the Sociedad. Rural grounds in the customary coach-and- 
four, circling the ring and then taking their places in the Presi¬ 
dential stand. It seemed to me that enthusiasm, in the beginning 
at least, wasn’t any too stiong, certainly not as long or lusty as 
that at the ninth of July ])a! ade, nr on any of Ramirez’ recent 
trips to intciior citie^s. 'rhe estancia-owninf:^ crowd seemingly 
don’t like some of Ramlre/f measures. But they were a little set 
ba('k at the surprising n(‘\vs stage-managed to climax the 
inauiiuracion. 

f irst Dr. Jose Maiia Bustiilo, President of the Rural Society, 
got up and let go an indirect warning : The Sorindad looked with 
a doubtlul (*ye on some of the recent Government measures 
interfering with coinnxTcial (aiterprise. But he didn’t know 
about the ac(* up the w(‘l]-cut military slce\e. No sc'oricr had 
Bustiilo been }iandclap[)ed to his seat, when up snapped Geneiai 
Diego Mason, AIinist(U' ol'Agricultun' Said lie: “The Argentine 
Ambassador in London has just signed an agreement w'ith the 
Biitish Ministry of Lood to puichase th(* entire exportsi)ln surplus 
ot Argentine meat for two years, cndinc Septemheu' jo, ’ 944 *^- 
lie addexi lliat for the first lime since the Argfntine andi ^eitish 
(Governments began negotiations on meat purchases, lac agree¬ 
ment w'as a written document, the scopt' of \.hich f)e 

judged by the i'act that it involvetl one and a half miUje^ i tons of 
meat. 4 he betd alone will requirt' slauglucriug ar. c>tiinaied 
six million steers. The estancia ow nci's, who had been orning 
ibr months becaiis(' the ])rcvious verbal agreement I 'l been 
dribliling along without renewal, let out a we-hit-t he -jackpot 
whoop that roidd be heaid in the Pla/a It.dia. 

'1 alking to some estancicros aftei uds, and looking over touighhs 
jiapers, it is certainly appai<‘nt that most of ilie jieople got the 
im|)ression lliat tliis was an Anglo-Aigciuine ])rojcct. Actually 
the Biitish Ministry ol f ood has mcit-K {)een tlie agent of the 
I-nit<‘d Nations, \otix ins (h^ificas was tie onlv papci to talk about 
an “agreement witli tiie Allies '; all the otlici' luadlines and 
editorials s])lashed : “Deal wi<h the Uniteii Kingdom’'. I'hc 
propaganda value to Britain was v)iit}i!ied most sharply in a post- 
show^ statement by Dr. Bustiilo. He sakl: “It mustn't hn forgotten 
that Britain has been Argentimi's best customer and that the 
Argentine meat indu.str\ ow<\s all its jirogress to Britain’'. 

I understand tliat the actual agretanent \vas signed a fortnight 
ago, but that the announcement was held up for the occasion. 
Tnily Coebbels-like show'man$liij> and timing. 



AUGUST 22NI) 


The stories all of us sent up to the States about the swell meat- 
contract publicity received here by the English has brought a rush 
of strong statements from the States. It is pointed out that the 
agreement is similar to many others, and that while noru' ol th(‘ 
meat will be shipped to the States, United States soldiers in 
England will be among the princij)a} consumers ol' the ( anned 
meats which Argentina will ship. 

Argentina has certainly been worried dining th(‘ past year at 
even tlu; bare j>ossibility tliat the United Nations might i (‘ase 
absorbing her meat in retaliation for the neaitrality" 

policy. And now, with the contract signc'd, they air still sa\ing, 
despite the Washington denials, that this pi'ovt s laigland isn't so 
disturijcd. The real reason the contract w.as iinally coiu ludcil was 
that our side just can't g(‘t along without Argentina's mcai. 
Feeding our soldieis is (wen more impoi taut than putting 
Argentina in laa' plat'c. 


At t;rsi 2gRO 

Bo\-car loadings, llie number of mink c'oats at the ()})ri'a. and 
the shai'es peddled on Wall Street on a bus\ da\ anai't hall as 
good a barometer ol tiie linancial situation as iho l\dcrmo cattle- 
show auction ring lierc, I wem down to s(‘(‘ t}K‘ biddiri:' on the 
champion bulls this morning, always a gicat tirai. ('S]»eci.illy il 
you have someoni* as good as Don Roberto to go along and (wplain 
the finer points. "Syttiton Cdioice Jhnon", (jiand (ihampitm 
Shorthorn of the f)7th Annual, sold for fort \-se\ lai thousand pesos, 
approximately twelve thousand dollars. This is about seven 
dollars per pound on tin* hoof, highest priei' since 'Fht^ fact 

that the Unu(‘d Nations have agn‘(xl to ])iirehas(' Argentina's 
entire export.abh* sinplus, Ixrginning ngioarti\(ly as ol ()etobt‘r, 
1942, apparently hel})e(l jiush nj) the pii('(‘s. 


•\roi ^l 24'ni 

Franco's ]>io])aganda machine '^lown luae seems to b(* shifting 
into an inci easing!y pro-United Nations lone, but FA (AxudiUo is 
still hedging liis l)ets on tint Axis dliis sudrhm alfection for th(‘ 
Allies apparently hasn't convincial most Latin-Anxaican (Govern¬ 
ments, or the public in geiuTal. d'hit consensus 1 htive rounded 
up here is that Franco is determined to obtain as mm li as possible 
from the United Nations, and especially ourselves and the British, 
while paying the k*wcst possible price, d'he I'alangist-controllcd 
papers, especially in Argentina. Chile, Cuba and Venezuela, 
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have been playing up the past week's urgent conference between 
Franco and British Ambassador Sir Samuel Hoare. But they 
have hesitated to draw tlie inferences taken by the pro-democratic 
dailies: 1 hat the meetings were to discuss the question of how 
much aid, particularly armaments, the Allies are prepared to 
give alter Madrid's Axis ties wrre split and the Blue Division 
"‘volunteers' withdrawn liom Russia Franco’s propagandists 
have begun f<‘aturing UniU'd Nations victorif‘s ewer Berlin and 
Rome (iisj)at<h(*s. 1 he local Diario Espanol, still headed by 
Raman S. C^astillo. Jr., son of the* (‘x-President, is now even using 
the ollicial British News Seiwice. Many pro-democratic people 
her(‘ aie airakl tluae is another appeasement deal on th(^ tapir. 


AUGUST 27TH 

l)(‘spitt‘ an iinpi('s.^ive lin(‘-iip ol I'ac ts to ihc' c ontrary, 1 think the 
impression is slill prexalent tfumighoiit L.itin Americ'a, and in 
Atgcmtina in jjai tirulaia that the States and FaigLind aie m sh.irp 
disagretTiient cai th(‘ \iial question ot Latin-Ameiic an tiolicy. 
Washington and London iiui\ b(‘ in peilert accord uii sm ! points 
as Argentina's Axis-aiding neutrality, on food port hasers on trade 
and post-w<ir problems. Latin-Ameiii m (jO\ ernmenU', .aid m- 
Ibrmed people may know it,hut what is uiip(*iTant and iiK easingly 
dangeious to tlu‘ L'niuTl Nations is that the aveiaer Latin Vne. ri- 
can do('sn't -and tliat the Na/is, wIk) art^ by no nieair inactive 
down here, e\'en outsidt* Argentina -aie using iiu idenl cf -a inci¬ 
dent in their attempt to drive' in a deepen' and dee‘[>e r wedge 
l)etw(‘tTi tlu‘ Allies. Last w(‘ek's deed, wlu'U'by tlu* Ih itisli, via the 
world's largest meat c'Oiitract, a iord to lake Argendna's enure 
surplus, is a significant ea.se in point. Aetii.dly, as Secretary Hull 
stated in Wasliington yesterday, the eontr.uT was concluded by a 
Combined f'ood Boaid,t epresrniing the I'nited States and Britain. 
Also, as Hull (‘xplained, tla'ie is reallv no difrercnct' of opinion 
betweem the two countries on the main issue. But don't let an\- 
body tell you that is tht‘ wav the a\eragc Argentine understands 
it. To most people, the agreement const it utes a tacit British 
approval of Argentina's fence-straddling. 'Llie papers here cer¬ 
tainly {)layed up the declarations made by Argentine Ambassador 
Carcano in London, that it took a neutral nation to first imple¬ 
ment the Hot S{)rings Conference while forgetting the Argentine 
Foreign Oflice denial of political implications. Only clow n in the 
fine type eould one discover any reference to the fact that the 
United States wtis even connccttxi. Many have regarded it as 
another case of “the English buy from us, but Uncle Sam won’t". 
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Many London and Buenos Aires correspondents liavc pointed 
out that the agreement assures Argentina of a permanent part in 
post-war economics and feeding projects; hence it is equivalent to 
Argentina’s participation in the Hot Springs meeting. Argentina 
was purposely excluded, but those who are intt'restccl in playing 
up alleged disagreements between Anglo-AniericMii policies say 
this country has been ushered in at the i)ack door l)y London. As 
Secretary Hull states, rorcign Secretary Antliony luleiilast Dcrcein- 
ber ‘"deplored” Argentina's attitude in ndusing to s(‘ver dij)loma- 
tic relations with .the enemies of die Allied Nations, but that point 
has never really made much imj)r('ssion. Manx jx'Ofih' ('onsid(‘r 
London’s stand and the roundabout method ol' exjiressing it a 
mere wrist-slap. So many Argentin(‘s merely look you blankly in 
the face when this “dejiloi ing” of Argentina's neulialitx stand is 
mentioned. They c annot S(‘cm to se(‘ any sa- n w hv they should 
be anything but neiitial. Ihey appear ennrclx unawaia* ol the 
fact tiiat usually Aigcmtina’s ncnitrality has not licnevailent 

towards the Allies, hut quite the otheu' w'a\' lound. It has Ixani 
suggested to me that what the* Allies should do is to list thr num¬ 
bers of Jives lost thr(»ugh Axis espionage*, sa]^otcfg<\ (‘ten, dii(‘ct(*d 
from Argentina, and vdl tin* j)(*tty pe‘rs(*('ution that has goin* on Ibr 
so long against j)ro-Aili(*d entities, nc'wsjiajxas. inidio stations, 
moxaes and so on. d rin*, tiie .'.ine:<‘-disb.tiid(‘d (!ongr(*ssional 
Inx’estigating Loiiimitte'e lr:v(' ])ubl’sh<‘d some ol'th’s, iiiit iht'n* 
may have been too imu'h (*i .v pan-politii al linin' .ibout th<*lr 
presentatiem, deu:i( ting iioin its te'ding j>ow(‘!-. \' \ a ]ob thaf has 
to be done. 


MeUM -iedru 

Althoug'li it will naturally be deni(*d, today's mo\ e liy the 
Government dial no loi('ignt*r, wh<*ther a subjeea of a bellig(‘i-e:nl 
or neutral nation, ma)- take out e iti/eiiship |Mj)ers inilii afte'r the 
war is going to affici i many thousands of rel'uge(‘S in (his cc^untry. 
The explanatoiy announc(*m(‘nt said, '’Present ( ireaimstances 
require the autlioi ita s not only t<j i.Ai ‘\ f‘i y ste]) to assuie 
the country’s nenUialitw but also to pn-a vr iriK'rnal order’'. 
Secondly, "Tt’s ob^aously ne^ccssarv to take steps t(; prewent the 
incorporation into the ranks ol liie ua I ion’s citizens of {xusejns 
arriving from abnaad, a host* sincerit v oi hiyalty max lie doubted”. 
Of course all thi.s .sounds naisonahle at first sight, but I can’t help 
suspecting if it isn’t resdly motivated \>y anti-Semitic, anti- 
demociatic policy, d he (iovce nment says it has found many cases 
where citizenship j^apei , had be^m sold by unsrnqnilous judges. 
Such papers alreadv gianterd mav now be cancelled if it is found 
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that the holders are carrying out activities that might endanger 
Argentine sovereignty; hold ideologies, principles, etc., contrary 
to Argentina's Constitution or form of government, or have given 
fcilse informiition in order to obtain naturalization, etc. 

I'he decree has hit Ai gcntinc parents of children lx)rn in neigh- 
Ixninng countries, lik(‘ I niguay or Brazil, vvlio never troubled to 
register them as Arguuitine subjects at birth, relying on their 
obtaining Argeniiiu' < iii/enslup on umiiiig of age. 1 his is now 
iiujiossibf 


-Mau's'i' 2orii 

l'(U' the past \\(ak ihr p.ipeis heir ha\(‘ lieeu de\oting columns 
to thf‘ sti’uggh' within the L'nited Stat(*s State ]i)epartr:ieni and 
the possil)ilit\' tliat Siuniua' Welf-^N may cpiit. It would maze 
peoph' in llu* l'nit(“d StaUs to see how ^ acli things arcfbllowf^d herc\ 
Welles’ resignation \vould ( aus(‘ a gi(\it impression, and. in in\' of 
the* Latln-Amn an dij^lomaiic'p(‘nplc io^nIioih id’e i: talking 
don't hrsiiat(‘ to v^iy pii\<iliiv that lii^ dcpaiturr ws>uld be a 
sevtae loss to Ban-Aintaicanism. He is (\sj)eciali\ renaan cd in 
Buenos .Aires l)(*c.ms{‘ lu‘ was at oiu* tina^ fu.si Sfoit i ' oi'our 
Emha.ssy. I ha\(‘ laid ie(jU(‘sts iVom Hc'w' A'oiK for a ci;aiol{‘te 
ajipraisal of Ainhassarf >r Armour's !<'(ok 1. since la* i*' i ainoui ed 
as a ])ossli)Ie .sia ct^ssor to Suiuian* Welles. Wlieih ' : ^ 'oes te 
State <ir not. iliis is a good tiiiu' to go o\er Armom's bai t ground 
and accoinplishmeiUs, liu around him much oi 1. riitec^ lates- 
Argrmline relations lia\a‘ crmiied 

A lieli man's son, witli a Saint Band's Pimreton and ilaivard 
Law* St hool toia'h, Ainioiir has .'wows ii^on lilt* ari.sUH rati' type, 
but with an unusually broad uiidersian<lin; ofw*<''iId aiicirs and 
human rights, s<»mething iiKt Id L). R's. Soft-s}>oken. his pei'sonal 
chaiin, kinclK sense ol humour and giee.t store of 'patience are 
ext!'(‘mely impirssi\-e especialK to Ladi^sA and sometimes deceiv¬ 
ing. A hard worker, a l<\iily gtiod adminislraU)!', not o\er-social, 
he's no ivory-ttrwei* tlwelK'r, but neuher has ht" had the tempering 
which politics and go\ tu iiorshi}) ga\ e Ivooseseh. 

No die-hard coriseiv ativtu lu* has liiiei'al ideas, idetds and con- 
ce}>ts, somewhat tt> the lelt of tlie gentnal State Dejiartment line 
ol being “chosen by destiny tt) handle Cnclc Sam s business 
abroad”, but certainly he •isn't as liberal as Wallace or the New 
Dealers, lie has lieen called a d<'ep-stream liberal, somewhat like 
Roosevelt basically, but without the political acumen or inclination 
to enter domestic policies, or to campaign cither at home or 
abroad for burning issues or re(|uirem<uUs. He has ahvays been a 
tiavelling diplomat, which makes this kind ol analysis difficult. 
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Comparison with Welles: No one could ever accuse Armour of 
having ice-water instead of blood in his veins, as has been said of 
the Under-Secretary of State. Armour's is a far quieter personal¬ 
ity. To date he has taken orders from Washington, rath(?r than 
indicating what the home office should do. But I know he has fre¬ 
quently felt strongly about decisions that should he adopted vis-d- 
vis United States relations by those at the other end ol'the diplo¬ 
matic cable. Still, he has never made any open or off-the-record 
complaints. \Vc understand some of his pro})osals are still gather¬ 
ing dust in the State Uepartment’s ]jigcon-holes, tliei (d'ot f' h(‘ isn't 
to blame for some of the appanmt inconsistencies in If nit<‘(l States 
policies to\vards lora* neutiality hold-outs. 

Attitude tmvardspublu opinioji : Armour lias always Ix'cn (‘sjxx ially 
sensitive to public opinic»n and has al\\av> .aood in wrW . iih 
Argentines. 1 know h(* beli(wes in hutinc tlu' I'nitf'd Siat(‘s in on 
what's gcung on b(*hind State D(']’‘aatnicnt ])ollcv. llis pcisoiial 
relations with Unitt'd States corrcsj)ondcnts h(‘i( and with thc‘ 
local Press arc of the best. 

Standing with R(fo\evelt and Hull: Although Arniour got his first 
ministerial post to Maiti under Hoover in 1932, it was F. D. R. \Jk> 
moved him u]3 to (fuiada in 1933, !lienee to Uhih* in I93<> and to 
Biumos Aires in 1939. He has .;lwa\s been a stri<'tl\ conecU, 
instinctively do-tlu'-iight-thing caieei- man. Ih'i \ears on fbiaagn 
assignment since his hist aTiponitni(*in to Vienna in Ic* has 

always been ajiart from IJnited States politics, nr c'vcn State 
Depai'tment inter-inural rows. Ih(»fessiorialisin and court ntonion 
on duty, as h(^ has s(nm it, ha\'e aKvays been his floininating 
practice. 

Ideas on post-war world: Armour's record shows sexx-ial f.iciors 
likely to be higiiK- impoitant in his iiitun* ( aoxn. He d(‘hnit(‘ly 
feels peac(’, like war, must be won ; he has str(‘SN(*d that the States 
must have guMter i{‘sj)onsibility loi inaintaiinng world peace by 
taking d(dinitc st(‘j)s. although in this he is }>robabl\ ( losei to 1 lull 
than to Welles, ife bf‘liev(‘s pariK'ulai]' in wcuking with Britain 
towards llu'se (aids, and one of his big y ; t, least-})ubli('i/cd jtibs is 
the manner in which the Britisli m Aigcruiua -laig(‘st group out¬ 
side the Empire itself- have bet n moved closer to the North 
Americans. Also the way in w'hich the j(.)int ( o-opeiation, world 
policy of the United Staucs and britain Inive been bi'ought to the 
attention of Latin Ameiicaiis. lake' Hull, Arinf)ur is a strong 
believer in the elimination of trade baniers and in the solution of 
international cconomie probienis as a basis for world peace. 
Economics have alw.ivs been oik* of his chief interests, and the 
1941 Argentine -United States 'I radc Pai t one of his most success¬ 
ful achtevernem.:;,. 
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Towards fascists^ and especially the Latin-American variety : Armour’s 
policy can be categorically described as not favouring any appease¬ 
ment for appeasement’s sake. On the other hand, he doesn’t 
follow what he l)elieves is simply pressure for pressure’s sake. It is 
known that he has Ix'cn frankly disappointed with the Ramirez 
Administration and has been let down by the unfulfilled “deeds- 
not-words” promises of Foreign Minister Storni. He doesn't hesi¬ 
tate to let Argentines knriw it. I know that many in the States 
think Unit(‘d Stat(‘s [)oli( \- towards Arg(‘ntina is weak, but it can 
be stal(*d that Armour, iollowing Washington's diiective, has held 
to th(* line of (‘('onumieally supplying Argentina with only those 
strategic matriials wliich will lu'lp us get what we need. For 
example: tin plate is still shi{>[>ed to the River Plate because it is 
n(‘('(“ssary to make ( ans to pack nuait to feed '^’ankee and c nited 
\ations soldiers. And mac hinta \ is sent foi mining entci];riscs 
hecaiist" we r<‘({uii(‘ woltiarn and oihei minerals which Argentina 
prod IK e's. 

hv.poitanl \ II Arne an had an\ doubts do \ imislv alx ml what 
\\ rstern-Hemisplu’re i.tscisni might mean, ikis friends hric think 
fi.s expel ieiu e w nil ( ftsiilk > and \\< w ilh Ramii e/ has o >n nc(‘d 
Ihm of tlu‘ dar(g<*r. It is a iributi* to Id'’ re((*rd ih.it man .^rtjen- 
line lilxTals h.i\-e (ount<*d on him as <> Inend and than mliKe 
some* other I nn<‘d State's ainiiassadons, he has nex’cr Iv id with 
fiseast-minded “ins" simjd\ Inxiiuse ihe\ weie in. h*' lew steps 
whicli (ia.siilh/s (io\ (‘rninenl took .tgaiiisi the Nazis , ana nainl\ 
under the sting of Ai mour-guidexl Unitt'd Slate's lingei-pM'‘ wings 
and Ariiioui's esxtre'inelv dis( reel but ne‘\ ei ilu'less strong, ■ eKct- 
glov’e, non-he<tdline-making, behind-sc'enew ojX'rations. 

Another point \ 'flu*re's been pleir \ ofstioiig pressuic m ti\ing io 
ke*ep iruporiant Aige'ntiiu' (unis vgl the blacklist. Armoui's policy 
Inis always been to hold to the pniK iplt* that anyone e'ven indirectly 
iiidiiig the enemiy was an enemy of the United Stale-s despite the 
fact that he might also be important to our diplomacy heie. Of 
I'ourse seiine ( lilies insist that tle'spiie the\sc puints and despite the 
admitted und<\sirabilii\ of inlerfeiing in iilfairs of the Latin- 
Amcrican Republics, the Unitc'd St«ite.s lias still Ix'en toe) easy with 
Argentine fascism. Hut that's .a question that sits right in Washing¬ 
ton's lap. 


Aia;i:sT 3rsT 

Once again the movies offer a tip-offas to the renil, inner feelings 
e)f the new Military Cioverninent. Oharles Laughton's picture This 
Land is Aline opened this week at the Rex. The way the blue- 
pencillers gave it a going over indicates more than all the high- 



flown speeches what the militares want the people to know and 
what they consider verboten. In the old days, censorship of Holly¬ 
wood films here was a matter for the municipal authorities. Ever 
since Castillo, censorship has become more and more a Foreign 
Office question, with the Nazis always readv to demand elimina¬ 
tion of everything they do;i’t like. 'I'he Laughton him was held up 
several wrecks, and It has been rek'ased now with caTtain scenes cut 
and other sub-titles in Spanish blacked (nit. Strangely enough, 
the English dialogue continues merrily on in the background. 
For anyone who ('an hablar el ifii^les-, die deletions are simply a 
grand joke. Even noii-laiglisli-speaking audienc(‘s seem to hav(‘ 
caught the idea. Wlvaievcr a lilackout title appears th(‘y hoot 
and jeer. 

The scenes that give th(' best indication )\v th(' iniiitar\ I'efds 
are those that come wIk’ii Laughton, as a weak, nainl)\'-pair.!)\' 
school-teacher who finally realizes democracy must !h* fought for, 
holds his last class under the Nazi occujjalion. Laughton strolls 
about tlic room witli a book containing iIk^ d('clai.ition of the 
riglits of man, written hy Rousseau in 1700. iUid exj^lains each 
point. The censors h't tlie first arlith's g(*t b\ , but as so<jii as 
Laughton liegan speaking about the priiK'iple '‘that all sovei ( ignty 
resides in the nation'’, and tiiat ‘ha* gi-'U]) or' individual ('an <‘xer- 
cise authority whicli doesn't come horn tin' p('<-pl«‘'’ th<' blac k line 
appears. Every other rcftaeiiK , dii(“cf or indiiaa t, wthcb Laugh¬ 
ton or any other chaiaeter makes :<) dietvitoishij^s m, Llair kind of* 
government has been slashed (eit. Tin film bo)s i'‘li me news¬ 
reels have been badly cut when they say auMhing against Hitler 
or k^Iussolini, even wlam siu'h references (xcur in speeches 
by F. D. R. 


SKIM'KMniR 1ST 

Argentina isn’t the only Latin-American country having 
troubles. In Bolivia tlie whole ClabiiKa unexpect(‘dly resigned a 
few nights ago fiillowing the (lhamhei oi Deputies' f|iiestioiiing of 
the Minister of Mines, d'lu* ([ui/ w ... ir. ewimcction with recent 
rioting in the big Catavi tin-rninixig district, where nineteen w'crc 
killed. President Peiiaranda’s (/y>])osilion, Including many nation¬ 
alists similar to the Nazi pals In le, sck amecl his Administration 
was entirely responsiide for the j ha. Chwernment speakers replied 
with the charge that the oppcjsition was '‘j)laying into the hands 
of the Chilean and So/ict communists”, wdio, they said, had 
organized the strike lea«ling to tlie rioting. Before a vote could be 
taken the Cain net quit ami om of its representatives announced 
that five of the members who air also Senators would immediately 
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resume their scats in the Senate, thus giving Peharanda a safe 
majority in that C>hamber in case the expected vote of confidence 
comes up. 

News came last nigfit that the entire Cliilean Cabinet had also 
resigned to permit President Juan Antonio Rios to reorganize 
things. Rios has already called a group of national leaders to 
serve as replac(*m(‘nts, including a number who are active in 
opposition j)olilical parties. Pn‘vifHisly, Rios had kept the politicos 
out, accusing them (A lac.k of discipline and petty j)olitics. It is 
surprising how little most Argentines here kiKAV r^r care about 
})olilicai iTHmuTumts in near-by countries. Prcjhaljly they would 
he more interest<‘(i if tiie\ ('ould y<‘l .straight factual reporting. So 
TiuK h of what happens, however, is too cxplosi\c and too likely to 
aflec't relatirins. As a result, much of (he information is ‘ ccond- 
liand. Similarly, Argeniine nrws, while watched with great 
interest in Uniguav ( hile and othei 1 atin-Arnerican countries, 
is probably less tdlecarcrly coviued just over the borders than it is 
in th(‘ States or those Latin Rrpuf)ii(s laitlaT jwa\. i sc read 
l)(‘’ler, mme intelligentIv handled la'ws about Argentina in 
Na xi('an papers, than I have* in f'nau Santiwjo. j fere ■ rdi'. 

n is not that the Santiago writers don't know what i" gtai ‘ oa, as 
much as it is that an\ thing the Ranuie (iovTi'niiient ^ . i ’ .n r 
like to apj)ear in Chile, would be orianaiK' held back or l Last 
triinined down, while fir away in Mexu'o the pre o le le^'^ and 
th(‘ p(‘rspectiv(‘ betU'r. 

Som(‘ interesting dfsp,itches fisaa Rio in last night's onpeis: 
Spanish ships opt'rating in tlu'S(aith Atlautii'have fa'-' i ( lime, 
Ikhui carrying contrab.uid for subs and otherwisi^ aiding 

enemy opt'rations. Iha/il nit(n(a‘pt(s! ono ship tin'dCnga;.’/- , an^i 
escorted licr back to Reiaf'e to aiswer ii<^miinciations o; Santos 
custoiiLS authorities. I'iie Uo/gn//?; and two other Sp:i:ii.>li l>oats, 
the Caribe and the f-!..:uci(is, l*a\r also laeii detaiaial and their 
entire cargtx's seized. 1 unrliu'statul ihat himdnals ol'tims, labelled 
tat, were nalilied and, lai bCug uj>ria‘d, wee found to contain 
l)i( rs<*l oil and foods intended for N.vi suliinaiine crews. 


SI P llMBl R .iXD 

rhe (jov'ernment is out to encouiage manulacluiing and local 
industries, e.specially “those tending to raise the standard of 
living”. A special industrial (redit fund, buili up mainly from 
profits made on the issue ofsubsidiarv monit^s, is o be u.sed to dis¬ 
count loans made by j)rivatc banks. Minister of f inance Santa- 
marina, announcing the measure, said the need lor encouraging 
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the development of local industries, especially those made neces¬ 
sary because of \var conditions, had been recognized. Since risks 
ill making loans for this purpose were greater than in an ordinary 
commercial operation, private banks consequently had avoided 
much activity, therefore the Industrial Credit Bank. 

Argentine home industry has its supporters and detractors. 
Many insist that, as a primarily agricultural country, Argentina 
will always do ]:)etter to produce her meat and wheat and import 
manufactured goods. Others assert local manuf ictui (* is nec(\ssary, 
ev^en thougli it may raise prices. 'The daog(‘r in (iovei nnuMit- 
aided industrial development like this is that it is often artificial, 
and buying Industria Argentina instead of' Lhiitixl States or other 
goods becomes a patriotic question. 'I'liis ttaids to sliove prices 
way u[) abo\x- what thc'ir real lev<d should be. 


SKPI'l-MHER ;pti) 

The broad outlines of a sweeping programiiK' calculated to 
cliange Argentine national life generally and alt(‘i- the structure of 
almost all f ed(‘ral institutions was announcaxl today. The Military 
is certaiiiK’ (nit to make things over. A total of fil'ty-one im[)ortant 
measures were hashed over at today's lengtlu Cabinet s(\ssion, 
most significant being a seri(\s of' new' st.ilut('s governing tin* 
organization of jjiolitical })aTli(‘.s. J)(‘t<uls aren't levealtxl, but 
there is considerable speculation in view of the f.u l that j)olitical 
activities have already betm f'o]bidd('n in th(‘ Piovinct's oi’ faUie 
Rios and Mendoza. 

d’hcre are to be modifications in the incom(‘-t.ix regulations, an 
excess profits tax, and a re-organization of taxt‘s in gentu al. .-Ml 
the Ministries ar(‘ full of stcMm and just aching to reliirm tli(* 
people. Justice and Education want to modify the penal code, 
especially with reference to the sujiprcssion of usury, th(‘ exj)loit- 
ing of games of chance aiKl “graft .unong jiublic oflicial.s". 'I'heri* 
is also a vast plan of educational nd'onn. Curiicula, tim(‘-iables, 
methods and systems in every' S('hool fo)jn tin* primaries up to th(‘ 
univ(*rsiti(‘s ai(‘ to be reviscM, and tUeie is also to b(‘ a national 
physical-fitness programme. Int(‘rior is going to reorganize 
political })arti(‘s, create a public health board, reorganize, the 
Federal police and establish civil-service w'ork conditions. 
Municipal procedure throughout the country is to be standardiz('d 
along w'hat is described as the Uniuxl Stakes system, \bist plans 
for public works (which the Government only a little wdiile ago 
said would be curtailed becaus(t they were costing too much 
money) arc to be put into efiert but this time handled ‘'wuth the 
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utmost (‘conomy and dispatch”, and no dirty business. How the 
colonels have time to scheme up all these elaborate new plans, let 
alone put them into execution, has Argentina guessing. One of my 
newspaper friends covered a table-cloth at lunch today proving 
that, according to Press Office figures, Ramirez has been signing 
an average of eighty-five decrees daily, including Sundays and 
fiestas. By way of comparison, Vargas authorized an average of 
sixty-fiv’e daily during 1942. They're telling this story: Seems a 
gent was sitting in his bathroom, high up in the City Hotel, idly 
tearing off yards of'toilet-paper, whicJi he unwittingly let fly out 
the uindow and over neaiby Plaza Mayo. An hour or so later a 
detachment of soldiers knocked violently at his door. Admitted, 
they demanded to know if he had been responsible for the paj>er 
bariag(‘. MetTly, h(‘ confessed, apologizing: '‘Sorry. 1 was 
car(*Iess." But the colonel in charge was adamant. “It Is the con¬ 
centration ('amp for you." “And why?" asked the amazed jiaper- 
tosser. ^'Carainba, howhrr^ all that }}aper has floatt'd in th(' window 
of the Casa Rosada, and Ranu'n*/ lurs been signing it.” 


SKP'l'FMRLK 4 lit 

K\’er sinc(‘ a da\ or two afl(‘r tla'Juni' 4th ♦ otip, stories ahiait the 
(iOC. th('all-j)owei lul colonels'cliipu' w Inch rcallvniiwA• gentina, 
have be(*n going lound. Some have ixam noted heag iar most of 
them 1 ha\(' sa\(‘d in a sj)ecial dossier until enough inu.-rmation 
could b(‘ ('lit'ckt'd and (1 oss-('lua'k('(l to make a really con.piehen- 
sive and logical story. 1 he moit* \ou dig into it, the more' fantas¬ 
tic, unbelie\able and dangeious i’ bta'onies. Argentina's n(‘W 
dictatorship is not <i ])oliiiCtd j)au\. It is a (ult, almost iikt‘ those 
of'the Middle Ag('S. In souk* way.s it is like the Japanese military 
Bushido, wliich, lidding it.sell of thos(' Amu and Xa\v (’hirfs who 
favoured inodcMation, strong-aimed their island ('ountry down 
the road to an al)solut<' aathoritamn regime on the basis of 
restoration of national hotiour, jiatiiotism, .inti-foreignism, e\en- 
tually to try its hand at licking tlu' woi Id. The CR)U has the same 
patriotic, iituionalistic', anti-foreign fetishes. It is still too young 
to judge all its diieclions, yet for our hemisphere it l epresents a 
danger comparable in many ways to that of Japan's militarists 
and to the Prussian heel-clickers w ho helped guide the Nazi plans. 

The group that is today the (iOC is in reality an after-growth 
of the 1930 Argtmtine military levoluiion. Back in 1930, Ceneral 
Jose F(dix Uriburu organizeiJ a quick but effective coup, which 
put (he military in command. Uriburu held to the principle that 
the Army “had the right and duty to intervene when civil gov^ern- 
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ment failed’*. But many an Army officer felt that Uriburu’s 
movement, the first such upheaval since 1890, did not have the 
lasting effect it deserved because it wasn’t well enough prepared, 
covert only half the possibilities, and needed stronger leadership. 

Some kind of talk of the need for further Army intervention had 
been going on ever since 1930, despite the fact that in that interval 
General Agustin P. Justo—in his heyday a powerful Army figure 
—held the Presidency for six years. The crystallization of the 
GOU idea, according to all evidence, started only three years ago 
up in the Mendoza garrison, in the rich, grape-growing region at 
the foot of the Andes. Mendoza, since 1930, had been a kind of 
ci^dle of Argentine fascism, in some ways similar to the Louisiana 
w'hich bred Huey Long. Mendoza had a strong Italian popula¬ 
tion dominated by the rich bodegueros —men who had made their 
fortunes and who feared new' liberal ideas which they felt might 
take away what was theirs. Nazi influence in the Mendoza area 
was also strong, and so w’cre the fascist-style sindicatos. Mendoza 
w'as also the region where the Government had the strong(‘st 
control over the daily activities of the average man. 

The GOU’s founders are not all knowm, but it is definite that 
Coronel ^\i2in M. Peron, now' em<;rging as the leading figure, was 
stationed at the garrison at that time. Nin(‘teen forty-one w'as the 
year of German victory, of the Nazi blitz through France and the 
Low Countries, and the pro-nationalist Argentine Army admirers 
of the successful swastika military machine became more and more 
convinced that maybe Argentina needed something like this 
strong hand to find its place in the sun. Ailing Dr. Roberto M. 
Ortiz was then President. Sick, unable 10 control the politicos 
under him, he retained the title but lost the power. The resulting 
condition was one of unrest and disquiet, a j)crfcct set-up for the 
kind of plans and schemes wffiich the Nazis sought to develop 
here. 

After duty, in the Cantina de Oficiales^ the coroneleSy young, ambi¬ 
tious, on (xlgc, talked of the need of doing something. From Men¬ 
doza emerged the rough outlines of a grouj) that christened itself 
with the grandiose title of Cruzada dr Renovacidn Espiritual (Cru¬ 
sade of Spiritual Renovation). I'hc i>ame sort of thing, with varia¬ 
tions, was being talked about in other garrisons. As the oficiales 
from Mendoza movexi to other posLs and new officers were trans¬ 
ferred to Mendoza, ideas were exchanged, new blood injected, 
formative schemes hatched. Primarily the programme of the 
young colonels was based on a desire to advance themselves. 
They felt that many of the older generals were primarily interested 
in the easy social life, in their pensions and their prerogatives. In 
civil life they felt Castillo and the politicos and political parties 
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were corrupt and self-seeking. They felt the only solution was the 
Army; thus, with the true Latin flare, they pledged themselves on 
their sacred honour to the idea of a grupo de oficiales unidos (Group 
of United Oflicers); and the initials were also made to stand for 
the slogan: Gobierno, Orderly Union (Government, Order, Union). 
Originally, practically all were colonels. Some have since moved 
up to higher ranks, and others, who in 1941 were majors, captains 
and lieutenants, have now advanced to colonelcy. Many had gone 
through the Uriburu mov'ement, so they determined to make their 
plan well and await the propitious moment. The Argentine 
oflicers who had worked in Germany and Italy took the lead. 
The Nazi system of State .superiority, it seemed to them, was what 
Argentina needed.* They didn’t think of bringing Hitlerism here 
in the sense that we may think of it; rather they were convinced 
that Argentina needed a strong, Army-controlled way of life, lest 
communism spread, and liberal, democratic practices destroy La 
P atria. 

Almost from the start the\- had inspiration from a fev/ highly 
placed but very influential churchmen, also scared by the Red 
bogey. One group within the GOU is now impatient T the 
Church, but in the formative days the strict code oi'setllifig difler- 
ences among themselves was always followed. W’hile some few 
outsiders had something of an idea such a group might be in 
existence, the secret was extremely well kept. 

Their motives are many, but princii)ally they are: 

(1) Belief in an authoritarian system of government with strict 
control. The zeal for holding liberals- generally identical with 
communists—in check is based partly on the military mentality, 
which distrusts all it doesn’t understand and finds in the rigidity 
and regimentation of the fascist approach a solution for all ills. 

(2) Disgust at corruption and political parties of previous 
Governments. In this many Argentines share; the pro-democratic 
ones felt improvements could only be achieved by education and 
development of a widespread sense of citizenship and social con¬ 
sciousness; the Army felt certain that corruption could be decreed 
out of existence. 

(3) The desire to improve the standard and lot of the military. 
Under the indilferent generals, the coroneles felt the Army had not 
only failed to get the needed arms and munitions, but had lost 
prestige, standing, face. The German influence on the young 
officials was partly that of the Nazis, partly that of the old Prus¬ 
sians, who held the armed forces to be the decisive factor in any 
State. The Nazis inspired and encouraged, propagandized and 
persuaded, always working on the key men whom they could woo 
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and win, rather than the people on whom the democracies con¬ 
centrated. 

(4) The formation of a South American bloc, free from Yankee 
influence, a bloc based on the belief that deep down most Latin 
Americans instinctively continue to fear what the Nazis consis¬ 
tently describe as ‘‘the Colossus of the North’’. With this was 
linked the self-assertive, “Master Latin Race'’ theory that Argen¬ 
tina is the “true leader of Latin America”, a leadership which 
some of them admit muscle-flexing Brazil seems to have usurped. 
This, the military insists, is chiefly because of United States help, 
forgetting the part Brazil is playing in helping to win the war and 
the fact that the very same help was available to her. 

(5) The “Argentina-for-the-Argentines" motivation applies to 
a resentment of all foreign influence, all foreign investment, an 
obsession that Argentina could do it better. 

There is also a strong Spanish Falangist influence, a carefully 
cultivated belief in a strong single-party State, suj)ported by the 
clergy, to make Argentina a firm (Christian nation. 

The GOU had the spiritual and moral help and advice of many 
a retired pro-nationalist Army man. ()ne such was (hmeral Basilio 
Pertine, director of many a bla^klistc'd Na/i linn, and since the 
coup appointed to the strategic Mayojalty of Bu(‘nos Aires. 

Who are the leading figures in the CiC )lj ? What sort (fl'men arc 
they? Where are thev going? What do they want to make of 
Argentina? 

Before the GOU decided to take the plunge it had enlisted or 
had under its control some 60 per cent of th(‘ 3600 active officers 
on the Army list. The lowest-ranking insiders wen* sub-Iicu- 
tenants, the power was vested in the colonel.s, but S(^me generals 
were included among the number. The\ w(‘r(* organized in the 
same way as the Nazis and communists wen* organized in their 
early days—in ^classic cells. The organizational job was well 
handled. Meetings were regular, (*\change t>f information care¬ 
fully co-ordinated. The GOU had its own political committee, 
its own civil and military ppionage and educational methods. In 
many ways it carbon-copied tl e Nazi Alein hajnf)f\ with its own 
Gestapo, its blindness to the cau.se and the aid and support it had 
from the Nazi-subsidized nationalist organizations. 

^ The men most responsible for its organization and implementa¬ 
tion were these: 

Coronet Juan Per 6 n : From the beginning this forty-flve-year-old 
widower, strong-willed, aggre.ssive, subtle, was one of the most 
dynamic of the young GOU men. A personality-b<iy' with a ready 
^ quick wit and a belief m himself He is netarnente ArgentinOf 



the result of Argentina’s own kind of racial mixture, a product of 
the Argentine soil. For several years he trained the conscripts who 
make up Argentina’s Army; won fame as an Army ski instructor. 
Between the end of 1939 and the start of 1940 he went to Acosta 
in Italy to study the organization and instruction of Alpine troops. 
He felt at home there, partly because of his ancestry, partly be¬ 
cause in those days the fascist Army—untried by real war—was 
still in its glory. The young colonel travelled over Europe, studied 
French, Italian and German, and then returned and went to 
Mendoza, the canal-marked, tree-lined, wine-making town where 
the important Andean garrison is located. He had the time of his 
life training ski troops, and he’s still as proud of his ability to mani¬ 
pulate on the barrel-staves, as of his home-carpentering and 
finesse in turning out steaming platefuls of toothsome ravioles. At 
Mendoza he had plenty of time to follow his long-time hobby, 
studying political and social sciences, and it was here, discussing 
his spiritual renovation ideas with other young officers, that the 
clique which was to become the CiOU got its real pusli. Long 
interested in mass psychology and in military strategy ;^he has 
written five books on the subject, some of them used as f rmy 
texts), Peron thinks Army techniques can be applied 10 the 
organization of the masses and that strategy is good preparation 
for (government administration. He has made it work so far, 
especially on his inner-circle opponents. Although .. tn t)''c-end 
nationalist, lu* is more elastic, more alert and more cunning than 
most of the others, yet as ruthless and as determined as an\ 

('oronel Emilio (ionzalez: One of the “Big Four'’, is PercSn's chief 
rival for the leadership. 'Frim, medium-sized, he is intelligent, 
somewhat more reserved than Pei.'»n, but with a pleasant, dis¬ 
arming smile, an outw ardly cordial and difiident manner. Apple¬ 
cheeked, with a broad forehead, he likes to dress smartly, insists 
upon strict brass-button discipline. Born in Entre Rios, Ramirez’ 
native State, he was close to Ramirez long before the coup, knows 
how to handle him better than any of the others. He had a good 
record at the Military Gollcge, wound up as an infantry officer, 
and married into a milit*iry family. A hard worker, his ideas on 
how Argentina should be run are as emphatic as any in the GOU. 
With a reputation for being rather Machiavellian, he is the sort of 
hombre it is hard to keep a fmger on. It was he who organized the 
political espionage in the formative days of the GOU and he who 
helped get the goods on the politicos, or at least got enough on them 
to let the colonels toss two Castillo Cabinet Ministers into the jug 
and make a numl>cr of others think about buying boat tickets to 
Montevideo. 

Gonzalez refused the job of Llndcr-Sccretary to the War 
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Ministry, from which Peron is now running the Army, preferring 
the Presidential Secretariat, which carries the rank of Minister. In 
this hub-spot he keeps a close eye on Ramirez and watches his 
comings and goings. But fully as important, he has built up his 
own office as the centre through which all Cabinet decisions must 
pass and through which the Press and radio are controlled. 

Gonzalez was always close to the nationalist youth organiza¬ 
tions, absorbed their philosophy and beliefs and has, since com¬ 
ing into power, helped dissolve all their pro-democratic opponent 
organizations while giving them all kinds of liberties. 

General Alberto Gilbert: A long-time admirer of German-Japa- 
nese warfare tactics. Gilbert’s chief revolutionary ideology deve¬ 
loped during his term as Military Attache in Madrid. Now fifty- 
six, he didn’t participate actively in the Uriburu revolution be¬ 
cause he was in Chile at the time, but in Madrid he saw the civil 
war from Franco’s side, studied Falangist methods and opera¬ 
tions; developed a bitter hatred against the Spanish Republicans. 
When he came back to Argentina he brought with him not only 
Falangist ideas but a veritable library of Falangist literature, 
dossiers on its methods and a conviction that the Partido Unico, 
one-party system, might eventually be necessary for Argentina. 
A fierce-moustached cavalryman, an expert shot and handy with 
the blades, he developed a following within the Army. Although 
older than some of the other coroneleSy he was particularly bitter at 
his own lack of advancement, for in thirteen years he only moved 
up from a lieutenant-colonelcy to colonel’s stripes. Married and 
with two children, he had some private fortune which gave him 
entry into a social strata somewhat above officers of similar rank, 
and he felt he deserved a generalship at the least. He was among 
the first of the coroneles to get himself a higher rank. (Many have 
been content to retain their old designation, feeling that it 
“proves” their lack of personal ambition.) In the Army, Gilbert 
has long been known as the police type. After the Uriburu coup 
gained power, he was named head of the Section of Information, 
assembling files and records on people he considered dangerous. 
The German system was a natural inspiration. In his present 
post as Interior Minister, he controls important police depart¬ 
ments throughout the country. He has been the chief opponent of 
a break with the Axis; aspires to the Presidency himself 
Coronel Emilio Ramirez: No relation to the President, he holds 
the vital job of Chief of Police of the Federal Capital of Buenos 
Aires; wants to create and head a national police force. To the 
Army he is an officer sin cultura^ without culture. The highest 
appointment he had until the coup was as director of the school of 
sub-officials, not a particularly distinguished post. He is cold, 
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severe, hard, immovable; a pro-Nazi not because he likes Ger¬ 
mans, but more because of his own temperament. Most rigid of 
all the GOU men, he believes especially in a strict control of the 
public’s moral and mental liberties; now runs the official Gestapo. 
Colonel Ramirez is especially bitter against communists or any¬ 
one he suspects of Marxist tendencies, and has been as responsible 
as anyone for the wholesale arrests and internments of suspects. 

Coronel Elbio Anaya: Probably one of the most intelligent of the 
coroneles, he has also made himself a general since the revolution. 
His interest in the GOU stemmed from his ardent nationalism. 
No respecter of persons and somewhat uncouth in manner, he 
has a special objection to the ladies; treats them in a bluster¬ 
ing, cavalry-school manner reminiscent of the days of Life with 
Father. But underneath he is more widely read, more amenable 
and more subject to a reasonable argument and approach than 
the others. Since entering the Cabinet, he is said to have become 
more and more convinced that a break with the Axis is necessary, 
not alone on ideological grounds (which he tells friends he thinks 
are secondary), but because he feels that it is a smart idea for 
Argentina to get along with the obvious winner. He is more wdth 
the moderate group within the inner circle. His brother, Coronel 
Laureano Anaya, is President of the powerful Officers’ Club, the 
Circulo Militar. Anaya was in command of the First Cavalry 
Division and Commander of Gampo de Mayo barracks at the 
time of the coup; headed the General Staff oif the revolutionary 
troops, organizing the take-over. Able, quick to grasp facts, he is 
what might be called the twenty-four-hour-a-day worker, sits at 
his desk twelve or fifteen hours a day and takes big bundles of 
documents home. But he distrusts civilians and in a sense is the 
prototype of the Army man who made the revolt because they 
were sure no layman could run La Patria. 

Coronel Hector Ladvocat: Has picked himself for the role of Goeb- 
bels. A tough guy, he sets little store by learning. To him, journal¬ 
ists with no talent for writiiig are worth as much as journalists of 
sound literary repute; all that matters is that they write favour¬ 
ably, even to exaggeration, of the Government and all its works. 
He hopes to set up a central propaganda bureau to control the 
Press, radio, films and theatre. 

Where does Ramirez figure in all this ? 

And what about Rawson, who marched at the head of the 
revolutionary troops, served as President for a day and then be¬ 
came such a headache to the colonels? 

Ramirez apparently wasn’t tipped off to the coup plans and the 
GOU until just a few months before Castillo was overthrown. He 
had been picked by Castillo to replace General Juaij M. Tonazzi, 
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whose pro-democratic sentiments were getting a little too uncom¬ 
fortable for the neutrality policy and was therefore considered 
thoroughly unsafe. Castillo, however, gathered that something 
was afoot in the Army, for in the months immediately preceding 
June 4th he tossed the whole book of Dale Carnegie at the officers 
in an effort to woo them by fancy dinners, promises of promotion. 
The GOU, which was doing its own planning during all this time, 
drank Castillo’s wines, downed his food, laughed weakly at his 
feeble jokes and kept up their plotting. 

From the beginning the idea was to have Ramirez front as Presi¬ 
dent because as Minister of War he was the ranking Army chief. 
The coroneles figured that an older, better-known figure would 
make a good impression and still not keep them from doing 
anything they wanted to do. Besides, the Radical Party leaders 
were huddling with Ramirez over the idea of making him their 
candidate for the Presidency, against Castillo’s hand-picked choice, 
Robustiano Patron Costas, and this indicated that he might have 
popular support. 

Rawson, who happened to be the senior officer at the big Camp 
de Mayo cantonments which form the biggest garrison controlling 
Buenos Aires, was only let in on the scheme just before the troops 
were to march. Apparently he became so dizzy from the loud 
cheers of the crowd as he paraded down the Avenida de Mayo, that 
he later strode out on the balcony, Ramirez and the coroneles by 
his side, and proclaimed himself President. The GOU might hav^c 
been willing to let him remain, but for the immediate wave of dis¬ 
approval which followed the announcement of his Cabinet and its 
two out-rightly pro-fascist civilians. Although there has been 
squabbling behind the scenes and many a Presidential ambition 
blossoming under the hot sun of public glory, Ramirez still makes 
an effective capstan and front man, who, if displaced, might set 
the inner council to open scrapping. And thus he remains-at 
least for the present. 


SEPTEMBER 5TH 

Dave Matson and Bill Reece weie picked up by the police last 
night in the stiffest action yet taken by the regime against an 
American enterprise. They’re still in jail as I write this, but the 
wires between here and Washington aie burning and hell is sure 
to be raised. Dave is chief engineer and Bill is chairman of the 
local subsidiaries of the Electric Bond and Share; they head a 
whole group of United States and British-owned electrical com¬ 
panies which operate in provincial territories. The police raided 
their offices and grabbed all the books and quite a number of other 
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officials. They did this without knowing very much why they 
were doing it, except that the Interventor up in Tucuman tele¬ 
graphed after deciding to reopen a probe into how the company’s 
Northern branch renewed its concession. Dave’s wife, I under¬ 
stand, phoned Ambassador Armour, who is now in the States, and 
Ed Reed, our Charge d’Affaires, called on the Foreign Office to 
inquire. The British are also interested since Reece, a New Zea¬ 
lander, is a British subject. 

Both Matson and Reece had been at their offices at the time 
of the raid, offered every co-operation, but apparently weren’t 
wanted. They went home, and Reece, who is not well, climbed 
ipto bed. About midnight the cops came round again, ordered 
him up, and began a search of his apartment, on the prowl for 
documents. They riffled through Dora Reece’s lingerie, to her 
justified indignation. 


SEPTEMBER 6 tH 

Charlie Batchelder, head of the local subsidiary of General 
Electric, and a member of the board of the United States electrical 
companies, escaped being arrested with Dave Matson ajid Bill 
Reece yesterday by a fluke of luck. He was out at I’ortugas 
CottiUry Club with Lansing Wilcox, President of the First National 
of Boston, biggest American bank here, and was tipped off by 
somebody that it might be healthier for him to brecthe the 
country air until the excitement died down. He did, and came in 
this morning, reported to the police and was released a little while 
later. Local indignation among Argentine business men who 
know the situation is strong, especially since it now becomes 
known that Dr. Juan Linares and Senor Jorge Moreno, Argentine 
directors of the Cia. Norte Argentina, were also arrested and 
cross-examined in connection with the ducuman concession. 
They are under arrest in their own homes. Some of the provincial 
authorities have come down from Tucuman and are talking about 
taking the arrested North Americans up there. Apparently they 
want to find somebody to blame, and if Matson, Reece and Bat¬ 
chelder are hauled up to the comparative wilds, they might get 
the same kind of time as lynching suspects in our own South. I 
spoke to Matson today at his apartment. Like many other people 
here, he wasn’t willing to talk over the phone. He said that his 
company’s concessions in Tucuman were strictly on the up and 
up, and that no proof of improper operations could be produced 
because there hadn’t been any illegalities. The way in which the 
Government presses this case will be a good indication of its 
attitude towards the States. 
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SEPTEMBER 7TH 

Increasingly severe measures are being taken to control both 
the local Press and the stories being sent out to the States and to 
other Latin-American countries. This indicates as much as any¬ 
thing growing official nervousness. Actually there isn’t supposed 
to be any censorship, but what exists is subtle and strong. Any¬ 
thing considered critical of the Army is automatically blue- 
pencilled from correspondents’ outgoing cables. Some of us, of 
course, are finding ways and means of getting out the truth as we 
«ee it, through Montevideo. But the big Press associations, whose 
primary interest is selling news to Argentina and not covering the 
Argentine for the rest of the world, arc filing only straight 
announcements, echoing the official Press Bureau declarations 
and letting it go at that. I’ve shop-talked this thing with some of 
them any number of times. Their public explanation is that 
impartiality makes commenting on the news impossible. Privately 
they have other reasons. One is that their investment in Argentina 
is too great to take any chances, especially since the military is 
already worked up over some of the hot stories appearing in the 
United States and foreign Press. The other is that they feel it 
more important to get United States news about the world at 
large into the Argentine Press than to worry overmuch about tell¬ 
ing readers in the States everything that goas on here. Por if they 
were chased out of Argentina or ^ losed dov/n for an indefinite 
time, people here would have to rely on German news. Thus they 
feel that even though they’re limited in what they send out, the 
American public is getting a pretty good idea of hat goes on in 
this more and more isolated land. 


SEPTEMBER S'CH 

Yesterday afternoon Ed Reed, our Gharge d’Affaircs, walked 
round to the Foreign Office with a bombshell in his brief-case. 
It was an answer by Secretary of State Hull to a letter written by 
Argentine Foreign Minister Storni on August 30th. Storni took 
one look—Ed gave him a copy of the lett» r in Spanish as well as 
the original in English—and apparently called Ramirez on the 
phone right away. A hasty Cabinet meeting was called, and after 
two^ hours the Cabinet and the colonels’ kitchen cabinet finally 
■decided to allow the text of the note to be printed by the papers. 
The short-wave radio and the telegraph services were already 
carrying the text from Washington. I want to get this point down 
before it gets confused: When Storni wrote his letter which was 
carried to the States by Ambassador Armou®, he planned to hand 



it out to all the papers right away* It was suggested he wait until 
the answer had been received —a usual courtesy—and then both 
letters would be issued simultaneously. 

Storni’s note explained right ii\ the first paragraph that it was 
written with the full approval of Ramirez “in the hope that by 
this means his views may also be made known to President Roose¬ 
velt”. The note was a formal, detailed repetition of the official 
Argentine contention that its foreign policy of “prudent neutrality” 
actually represents an invaluable contribution to hemisphere 
solidarity and co-operative continental defence. Storni, for 
example, suggested that President Roosevelt “make a gesture of 
genuine friendship towards our people”, adding that such a ges¬ 
ture might be the urgent provision of airplanes, spare parts, 
armaments, and machinery to “restore Argentina to the position 
of equilibrium to which she is entitled with respect to other South 
American countries”. Storni also admitted that “while the people 
were for the Allies,” the Army seemingly was not, and that deli¬ 
veries of armaments were necessary to win it to anti-Axis policy. 
He complained Argentina’s neutrality had been '‘misunderstood” 
and that to fulfil its obligation it needed a cause tr> justifv that 
action, so that it would not appear to be taken “under pi .-ssure 
or threat of foreign agents”. 

Hull’s twenty-four-hundred-word answer was a masterpiece of 
deflating which just about takes the pants ofl’ Storni, Ixainirez 
and Co. After listing the commitments made by die ^f'gentlnc 
Government at the Rio Conference, he proceeded to show how 
these commitments had been flouted, and to express his “ ’M.onir>h- 
ment at your statement that for the Argentine Government to 
fulfil these obligations would afford grounds to believe that such 
action was taken under the pressure or threat of foreign agents, 
[since] the obligations in question were freely entered into by all 
the American Republics and have been c arried out by all except 
Argentina”. And every other point that Storni raised Wcis 
knocked over with equal firmness and \vith unanswerable logic. 
The public’s reaction and the colonels’ come-back are going to be 
worth studying. I’he papers this morning carried the full texts, 
and they’ve been told they may comment freely. Apparently the 
Government expects reaction will be all its way. My guess: 
They’re going to be unpleasantly surprised. 


(Later) 

The collapse of Italy practically knocked the whole Hull- 
Storni correspondence off the front pages of the papers this after¬ 
noon. It is a tough break, not only for us correspondents who live 
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for moments like this, but for the wliole question of Argentine- 
United States relations. As a result of the bigger news, the cold 
analysis of Argentina’s foreign policy and the detailed United 
States rebuff attracted virtually no editorial attention. I don’t 
think opinion has yet crystallized. Noticias Grajicas has an editorial 
that sounds like Jose Agusti. They “welcome the opportunity to 
comment”, but admit it feels strange—“like a miner emerging 
from a pit”. Then Noticias says: “The military hasn’t satisfied the 
hopes or sentiments of the country in international affairs. Cer¬ 
tain men have tried to give a totalitarian character to the June 
4th revolution, and Axis sympathizers, disguised as Catholics, 
preach neutrality, but they’re the same kind who delivered Spain 
to Nazi barbarism”. 


SEPTEMBER giTI 

I’ve been out gathering reaction and comment on the whole 
Storni note exchange. It is certainly terrific. Noticias Graficas was 
indefinitely suspended late last night and the final edition seized be¬ 
cause of its articles on the correspondence. La Union of Tucuman, 
an important provincial paper, was similarly padlocked. Both 
foolishly took the Government’s green light to comrqent at its 
face value without realizing it meant that they could comment 
against PIull, but nothing else. From Argentines you get irrita¬ 
tion, pleasure, astonishment, all depending on the point of view. 
The surrender news from Rome, which broke just as portenos were 
getting over their amazement at what the diplomatic postman 
brought, should, people feel, make Argentine severance of Axis ties 
easier. One of the can’t-do-it explanations most frequently 
allowed to leak out has been the “unchivalry” of striking a nation, 
especially one so close to Argentina as Italy, when it’s down. 

Aside from the people, publication of the notes has caused a 
crisis within the GOU itself. Even the question of issuing the 
texts publicly brought on a fierce battle among the Cabinet and 
colonels. Storni, I understand, favoured publication, arguing 
people would soon learn the details anyway. Gilbert thundered 
no and, in fact, had the censors in the Communications Depart¬ 
ment hold up the release even after short-wave listeners were get¬ 
ting it from the States and London. His chief opponent at the 
lengthy Cabinet session, I am told, was Colonel Anaya, and the 
tussle between the two certainly indicates the increasing inner 
GOU conflict. Naturally, there has been no official reaction. 
Yet from what I can gather, the Administration feels its face has 
been slapped. Pro-democratic Argentines, long critical and irri¬ 
tated by their country’s lone wolfing, are saying Hull spoke for 
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the whole hemisphere. Hull, they add, has supplied the kind of 
answers that can’t be argued away. There is plenty of talk that 
in the face of Washington’s strong tone there is nothing else to do 
but break with the Axis or make renewed demands, be refused, 
and break with the United States, which would produce a popular 
uprising. There is also a general feeling that the Government will 
have to reorganize or re-arrange its foreign policy, and that if it 
doesn’t, Rawson is still around. He has been calling on Ramirez 
and the colonels. Many who have been fearful of criticizing the 
Government have let themselves go. Some are theorizing that the 
papers were told they could make an outcry so that the military, 
pretending to hear the voice of the people for the first time, might 
have an excuse for breaking with the Axis. The quick way in 
which Noticias was squelched makes me doubt that theory. 
Storni’s explanation that Ramirez read and approved the letter 
first is going to make it hard for the military to say its Foreign 
Minister was just a talkative gent jawing out of turn. And Storni’s 
own admission that the Axis was losing the war and that the 
people supported the United Nations isn’t going to be easy to 
explain to Berlin. “How could they be so naive?” is a question 
you hear repeatedly. This morning’s papers—scared by Noticias^ 
closing—cautiously and circumspectly suggest steps should be 
taken as soon as possible to shelve the present foreign policy, but 
there is no thunder. Real tip-ofif is in Cabildo, which turns a violent 
attack on Storni: “Like all diplomatic corps, ours had good and bad 
leaders, good and bad moments. This is the unhappiest moment 
of all.” Then, examining Storni’s letter point by point. Cabildo 
charges him with a list of crimes tantamount to betray al of the 
nation. 


SEPTEMBER lOTH 

Storni has been thrown to the wolves. People expected it—but 
not so soon. He resigned last night, after a brief conference with 
Gilbert, climaxing a day of furious Casa Rosada activity. Storni’s 
note of resignation said he had “tried to collaborate as far as 
possible”, but that he w'as stepping aside because of his patriotic 
interest in removing “an obstacle which my presence might signify 
for the success of the Government”. From the way Cabildo and 
Pampero hauled him over the coals yesterday, it was clear the pro- 
Axis crowd felt his removal would solve everything. Hull’s note, 
the Nazis screamed, is “intolerable and unacceptable”. And 
Storni’s letter “contains concepts which an immense majority of 
the nation rejects”. Storni’s resignation was immediately followed 
by that of the Under-Secretary of State, Dr. Roberto Cache, a 
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long-time career man, and Dr, Ricardo F. Bunge, who been 
acting as Director of the American Section of the Division of 
Political Affairs in the Foreign Office. Even take-it-easy Argen¬ 
tines are beginning to wonder. Storni’s letter is the first oppor¬ 
tunity many of them have had to hear what kind of argument the 
Casa Rosada advances for preserving. neutrality. Taken alone, 
the Argentine plea would probably have sounded all right. But 
coupled with the stinging of the old Tennessee Judge, the argu¬ 
ments fell flat. IVe heard as many what’s-next rumours as there 
are cafe-table conversations. Again plenty of counter-revolution 
whispers. Troops have all been ordered to be on the alert. The 
easy v\^ay Storni walked out and, at the same time, pledged his 
support, makes me think that there isn't much chance he or his 
followers can organize a counter-move. But will the Navy take 
the plank-walking of its one representative in the Cabinet without 
a bo’sun’s toot? 

Ironic note: Special police guards have been posted round the 
United States Embassy offices in the Boston Bank building and 
round the Embassy residence. Apparently the Government wants 
to show it is prepared ‘‘to protect the Yankees”, if public resent¬ 
ment against the United States gets so strong as to lead to attacks. 
Only ones who might do any demonstrating are the officially in¬ 
spired nationalists. They won’t miss this chance of trying to make 
Hull out as “insulting” Argentina, 


[Later) 

What is going on within the walls of the Casa Rosada can only 
be surmised, but it must be a slam-bang showdown. Storni, I now 
learn, favoured severance of Argentina’s ties with the Axis from 
the beginning, and gave such assurances to our Ambassador 
Armour. His pledge, which our Government naturally took as 
being a promise supported by all the militares^ was the basis on 
wffiich we granted recognition. Afterwards, when the colonels 
decided to stay friends with everybody, he somehow rationalized 
his position and continued to hold on to his swivel chair and fancy 
office, instead of resigning at once, as his friends urged. The story 
is being told that Storni wrote Hull, knowing that when his letter 
was published, reaction would be such as to force Argentina to 
break. This seems to me to be too round-about a bit of Argentine 
intrigue to be true. From the way the Nazi-fascist Press has been 
hitting at Storni, even now that he’s out, they want to make him 
the chivo (goat) and take all the blame. They insist his resignation 
“cancels out his unhappy document and disposes of the conditipn 
of a simple confidential letter”. 
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Most newspapermen here know the true story. Storni drafted a 
letter in conjunction with Cache, the Under-Secretary, and sent it 
over to Ramirez. The GOU started editing and inserting what 
they thought were irresistible and irrefutable arguments. The kind 
of suggestions they advanced and the fact that they sincerely be¬ 
lieved Washington would come through in response to their ideas 
show how out of this world and up in the clouds they are. Besides, 
their go-ahead to the papers suggesting that they might comment, 
boomeranged. They failed utterly to realize that other countries 
fighting a death-struggle to wipe out dictatorship couldn’t or 
wouldn’t accept such bunk. The document, as finished by the 
GOU, was such an amateurish piece of would-be diplomacy that 
it has not only made the Government the laughing-stock of its 
own people, but lowered Argentine prestige throughout the 
Americas. 

In trying to find somebody to blame, Gilbert called in Cache, 
asked how he—a long-time career man—could have allowed such 
a letter to be sent. 

“The letter I wrote was entirely different,” Cache said. “The 
Casa Rosada made the changes.” 

si,'' said Gilbert, “then I should like to examine your draft. 
Will you please send it over to me?” 

“You can have a copy,” Cache answered, “but the original with 
all the changes made by your colonels at the Casa Rosada w^on’t 
go out of my possessiop.” 

It was the only proof he had that he and Storni were not the 
real fools. As a consequence, his departure from the Foreign 
Office was forced and, I believe, hurdles are being put in the way 
of his pension. 

People are shocked at the disloyalty implied in this affair. They 
feel that Ramirez should have resigned with Storni; that he w£is 
far more responsible for the mess. They’re saying he is so deter¬ 
mined to cling on to the little power his colonels allow him, that 
he has been willing to sacrifice a friend. Will public sentiment 
be considered in the appointment of a new Minister? I hope so 
because that would indicate a real change might still be possible. 
Most people, though, are afraid the military clique will just ride 
more and more roughshod, partly because the colonels still hold 
a powerful control, and partly because the pro-democratic 
majority, despite its undoubted feelings, lacks leaders, organiza¬ 
tion and fighting spirit. 



SEPTEMBER 11TH 


Last night, after Fd got my regular cable off, the Presidential 
Office announced that Gilbert, in addition to holding the port¬ 
folio of Minister of the Interior, would “provisionally take over 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs”. Whether or not Gilbert stays, 
his appointment is certainly a step away from the democracies. 
Gilbert’s Interior Ministry has been chiefly responsible for the 
drive against any kind of suspected communist or pro-democratic 
organization. His takc-ov^er, in place of the more realistic Storni, 
makes it pretty definite there will be no heading our way, at least 
for a while, and indicates his power in the GOU is going up. 

There were demonstrations in town last night, the first I've seen 
here since June 4th. May be a good sign that the people arc 
waking up. The facts about who was street-showing aren’t entirely 
clear, but this is the best so far: One group representing the 
Movimiento de la Renovacion Naeionalista (Nationalist Renova¬ 
tion Movement) tossed out handbills around town announcing a 
demonstration in front of the United States Chancellery at 7 p.m. 
to protest against Hull’s letter. People suspect the colonels (whose 
relations with the nationalists seem to be thicker and thicker) 
promoted, or tried to promote this sho\^^ Idea: to prove jniblic 
sentiment was against Hull. It didn’t work because pro-democratic 
groups (communists, of course, according to the official version) 
started off on an anti-ofliciai inarch. The cops must have figurcxl 
that if the two tangled the resulting cat-and-dog ini\-up would 
cause a worse impression than allowing the nationalists to go 
through with their .show. So they stopped both. No nationalists 
were picked up, but the Vigilantes did grab seventeen antis. One 
group had started to march from Corrientes and Esmeralda, in 
the heart of the theatre district. As soon as some of the leaders were 
hustled away, a second bunch began speech-making and cheering 
for democracy a block away. The riot squads were right there, 
and it was over in a few minutes. In the publicly announced list 
of those arrested, some definitely sound foreign. Nobody would 
be surprised if these were phony, deliberately given out to make it 
appear “foreigners and communists” are the only anti-official 
demonstrators. 

Appointment of Gilbert as acting Foreign Minister seems to be 
only a stop-gap. They couldn't get anybody else, that is, no 
important eldei statesman: of impartial stamp. Today’s best 
rumour: Santamarina and other Cabinet Ministers may resign. 
There is talk Farrell will be kicked up to the Vice-Presidency and 
that the colonels, in order to divert attention from their internal 
troubles, may announce elections, a yarn I consider doubtful, in 
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view of further paper closings. I hear there is terrific pressure on 
Stomi to have him square things and issue a statement accepting 
all the blame for the note to Hull. Both literary and political 
observers are still trying to dope out who might have written 
certain paragraphs in the letter which everybody wants to forget, 
particularly the inept phrasing and the illogical and contradictory 
argumentation. The nationalists are circulating manifestoes in 
Army ranks and tossing out leaflets to pile even more blame on 
Storni. One of these, signed by Alberto Caprile, Jr., Secretary 
General of the Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista (National 
Liberation Alliance), says that the Army, united with the leaders 
of the revolution, “repudiates the terms of this letter and declares it 
non-existent”. 


(Later) 

flxcept for the fact that I checked the following with three Casa 
Rosada correspondents of local papers, I wouldn’t believe it. The 
Press Office, around two o’clock this afternoon, rushed out a 
communique stating that a delegation of approximately a thousand 
ranking Army and Navy brass hats came down to the Presidential 
office around noon and “expressed confidence in Ramiiez and 
absolute loyalty to his Ciovernment”. So all is supposed to be well. 
What seems to really have happened is this: Starting early this 
morning, all officers, from majors up, statioiK'd in barracks round 
Buenos Aires were ordered to report to the Presidents office 
immediately. They started coming in around eleven o’clock, 
congregating in the halls and the main reception-rooms, exchang¬ 
ing rumours and guesses as to what was going on. Shortly after 
noon, waiters suddenly appeared with buckets of champagne and 
trays of little sandwiches; they handed out glasses to evciybody 
and began pouring. The amazed officers started asking, “Qu/ 
pasa?'' (“What goes here?”) A little bit later out popped Ramirez 
in tow of Gilbert, Peron, Gonzalez, and the other string-pullers. 
Somebody shoved a glass in his hand ; he raised it and then began: 
“Gentlemen, I thank you for your pledge of loyalty to me and my 
Government”. That was the first most of those present knew they 
were giving the regime a vote of confidence. All this smacks of the 
Hitler technique. The public, tense in expectation for some news 
from this morning’s announced Cabinet session, got the news of 
the officers’ “champagne pledge” late in the afternoon, after most 
people had left the centre of town for the week-end holiday. 
There is still plenty of tension in the air, however, and so many 
rumours that there is another official statement: “These stories 
. . . are simply being circulated by those interested in handi¬ 
capping Argentina’s progress”. 
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SEPTEMBER I2TH 


Strolling along Avenida Alvear this morning for a breath of air 
and a change of scene this quiet Sunday, you certainly wouldn’t 
get any idea of the electricity in the air. It is late winter, colder 
than it should be even at home since that Catalan landlord of 
ours—despite all the warnings issued by the Rent Board—has 
started cutting down on the B.T.U.’s per day because of the en¬ 
forced rent deduction. On the Avenida you couldn’t see any sign 
of excitement in the vast, shutter-drawn town houses of Argen¬ 
tina’s sociedad. Of course they’ve seen Cabinet crises before and 
watched Presidents come and go. Yet, so long as they’re not 
personally molested, they don’t worry overmuch about what 
happens to the little people. But do they realize that the new- 
style military dictatorship now closing its grip around Argentina 
is different, just as Hitler’s style (which at first didn’t worry 
wealthy Germans who had seen such things before) didn’t im¬ 
press until it was too late. The Senora and I met Senor B. at 
the Confiteria Paris, where he was buying the Sunday supply 
of masitas. We shared an after-church cocktail, the traditional 
Sunday-morning habit of porteflos. Senor B. is my “authoritative 
source” so far as goings-on, both mental and physical, of the 
^‘he lee-fe” {high-life) are concerned. His family is one of the 
oldest, richest and most important in Argentina. Unlike many 
of his class, he was educated in the States and likes Yankees. His 
business .is to help run the vast family esiancias^ but he prefers 
management from the desk, not the saddle, no small job con¬ 
sidering their gross volume per annum, and he loves keeping 
in touch with what’s going on. The Senora guessed he must 
have once been bitten by a journalistic bug, because he manages 
to dig up more inside stuff than any Argentine I’ve ever met, 
and loves nothing better than telling about it. What’s more— 
and this is the thing that makes him a jewel so far as a foreign 
correspondent is concerned—he doesn’t fake. He has an eye for 
colour and detail and 70 per cent of his predictions come true. 
That is a high batting average in anybody’s' ear-to-the-ground 
league. 

“How”, I asked him, “are A’ gentina’s top-drawer set taking 
this? What do they think about the colonels, and especially their 
current troubles? Is there a chance of a countermove? Who 
would be willing or able to toss them out?” 

He warned me that all the talk we’ve been hearing for weeks 
about tapped telephones, caf6 spies and secret arrests were no 
joke. Still, he said, to the wealthy, influential Argentines the new 
Government is not something to be taken too seriously. The 
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military, they believe, are upstarts, unknown people whoVe 
pushed their way into power and who propose to stay as long 
as they can. The Jockey Club crowd consider the militares stupid, 
ignorant, incapable of governing. And the socialite wives, who 
know Paris as they know their own boudoirs, whose breeding is as 
pure as that of their own Palermo prize-winning shorthorns, 
laugh off Senora Ramirez and the new Cabinet crowd as pre¬ 
tentious and provincial. Some leaders of top Argentine families 
are, however, becoming more and more concerned over the course 
of events. The ineptness and guilt of a gaucheria like the Storni 
note pains and distresses them, for it makes Argentine look 
“uncivilized*’ to the outside world. 

They are beginning to get concerned about officialdom’s 
increasing interest and interference in private affairs. Not so 
much because they have been personally affected, or are worried 
about workers’ rights or arbitrary arrests of alleged communists, 
or gags on the Press, as by the fact that they feel they should be 
allowed to run the country and their own lives. The dangerous 
thing for the pro-democratic side is that the Nazis, whose methods 
are being more and more emulated here, have won the sons of 
many of these wealthy, influential families to their inspired 
nationalist organizations. It is the same old story over again, 
just as it happened in Germany and Italy, of families divided 
against themselves, of the rich youngsters being convinced that 
Argentina’s destiny lies in their hands and that it is tl^eir duty 
with the Army to “save the country from communists and 
liberalists”, prevent any “foreign invasion” and “give Argentina 
her place in the sun”. 

All day long the radio has been blaring out periodically with 
repeated versions of a new Ramirez “All’s-well-with-the-Pam/?a” 
statement. The proclamation was suddenly released late last 
night. Why, no one can be sure. Seemingly, the military 
thought it would quiet things, make the people feel that perhaps 
Argentina was going the democratic road. You could read that 
into it, for the statement is another masterpiece of double talk. 
It says: “Our sister nations may have the absolute certainty that 
our nation is firmly joined with their destinies and will know how 
to honour its historic past”. That comes at the close, but it 
opens with: “Argentines, the historic traditions of a Nation, 
led since the day of its birth as a free people along the road of 
peace, of work and justice—a trilogy of virtues which have 
made it worthy of the respect and of the sincere friendship of all 
the countries of the world—cannot be diminished or pledged by 
the confidential statements of any official”. In other words, 
Storni’s letter, as the Nazi Press insists, was merely a confidential 
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note. Yet now, maybe Argentina will join the rest of the 
Americans. You pays your money and you takes your choice. 

Storni has come through with the personal shouldering of 
responsibility to take any sting off the puppet front man, Ramirez. 
He too insists his letter to Hull was “confidential”; he says he 
was “guided only by patriotism in making the suggestions”, 
and tries to excuse the chief by saying: “In discussing the idea 
of a letter with the President I was not sufiiciently explicit”. 
The chances are that Storni was forced to sign this note with an 
appeal to his honour. 


SEPTEMBER I 

Seemingly the powers feel they can explain anything away l)\ 
issuing an appropriate statement. It would be interesting to 
know the writers’ stable doing all this word embroidery for them. 
In one of the most surprising and puzzling moves in the flip- 
flopping history of this new regime, Ramirez announced at noon 
today that his summons for a Cabinet meeting this afternoon, 
announced on Saturday, was “a mistake”. The session had been 
awaited by all Argentina and the rest of the hemisphere ]>ecaus(‘ 
it was felt that at last some definite steps would be taken to 
reorganize things and settle the vexing foreign-policy question. 
The convocation call was dis nissed as casually as though some¬ 
body had merely dialled the wrong number. Saturday's de¬ 
liberations, if you take the official version, were ail over, and 
therefore there was nothing more to talk about. 

Rumours circulating over the week-end .seem to have died 
down. There are still many who think a counter-revolution is 
imminent or even already in progress. Trying to check these 
things is almost impossible. There are few signs of military 
activity, but here are some of the stories I’ve heard. 

Coup leader General Rawson is still around town. Even 
though he has been officially farewelled to the ears, he is privately 
talking a great pro-democratic stoi). I’he question of who 
would stay loyal to whom if he started anything, has everybody 
abuzz. 

Some of the militares who were called in for Saturday’s bubble- 
water pledge are burned up by the way they were used to make 
the people believe Ramirez and the colonels had complete 
support of the Army. Some of them, I hear, are so miffed that 
they’ve been talking of taking things in their own hands. 

Ramirez yesterday inaugurated an art show in the picturesc^ue 
working-class water-front district of La Boca. Papers last night 
and this morning are full of stories and pictures about the 
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^‘wildly enthusiastic crowds” who greeted him. All,were ordered 
published by the Press Office, and “observers” were around at 
most papers to make sure the editors dragged in all the adjectives. 
There were pro-democratic demonstrations in the centre of town 
on Saturday night, all quickly broken up by the police. Nothing 
was allowed to be published about these. 

Prensa this morning delivered the sharpest editorial criticism of 
the Government’s policies, both on foreign affairs and Press 
restrictions. I’ve yet seen. It pointed out something that we’ve 
all been explaining in our cables to the States but which doesn’t 
seem to be recognized by the Army: the way in which the fascist 
Press is using the trick of praising the Government, while at the 
same time attacking the United Nations and the American Re¬ 
publics who co-operate with them. ‘"Obviously.” says Prenui^ ‘*if 
the (Government didn’t inspire these attacks, it at least didn’t 
object to them.” Grateful for the fact that the Press elsewhere 
in the Americas had distinguished between such rags and the 
Argentine people, reminded Ramirez, in no uncertain 

terms, of his promise to ‘iisten to the Arg<'nline people, in whom 
sovereignly is vested”. While the (Governmeiu will prol ably 
not close Prensa for this, smaller papers who dare expn.ss such 
ideas in less literary style are i^eing bln ked oui. Latest to be 
shut dow’n is La Capital of Rosario, leading paper of Arg( iitiiia's 
second city. 


SEPTEMBER lyrH 

The British Government, we hear on good authority, has 
expressed “complete dissatisfaction” with certain dictatorial 
policies being followed by the regime. The story can't be con¬ 
firmed, but it isn't too unlikely. Lhe protest is not concerned wdth 
matters of broad policy but deals more with some steps Argentina 
has been taking against Britons here. A fortnight ago British 
groups collecting funds for prisoners of w ar wTre halted, a woman 
committee member detained and the books nabbed. Apparently 
some of the militares tried to get oflicials of the organization to 
promise half the cash collected would be given to Argentine 
charities. Before British Ambassador Sir David Victor Kelly 
had time to protest against that high-handed action, a police 
chief visited a kermesse being held near Buenos Aires, asked how 
much profit was being made and then said he’d take charge of 
50 per c^nt of the earnings. The sponsors protested, whereupon 
the cop retorted he would take the entire proceeds. Kelly, I 
understand, went direct to Ramirez. While we can’t check what 
he said, the British Embassy admits there has been considerable 
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difficulty, although adding that it has received assurances that 
there’ll be no repetition. The British protest will undoubtedly 
carry as much, if not more, weight than any of ours, because 
Buenos Aires knows that when London cracks down it means 
business. As Argentina’s long-time No. i customer, Britain could 
probably do even more here. 

The crisis within the Government is still hanging fire. Further 
resignations are expected. At Saturday’s meeting Santamarina 
is supposed to have warned the colonels that the Government 
would fall unless its course was changed. Serious as the fighting 
within the Cabinet may be, the military certainly do not want the 
public in on it. Tonight comes news of another Hitlerite move. 
Jos^ Agusti, editor of Noticias Grajicas, has been arrested. Official 
explanation: He “spread alarmist rumours, lacking all founda¬ 
tion in truth, such as reporting a supposed revolution and 
modifications in the Cabinet”. Furthermore, “I’his measure is 
necessary in view of his outrageous attitude and his desire to create 
a spirit of unrest among the people”. By way of warning to any 
other candidates, the papers and the radio were ordered to 
broadcast this injunction: “It is our firm intention to put an end 
once and for all to the circulation of these alarmist rumours, all 
absolutely lacking in veracity, and take severe measures against 
those responsible”. How many other newspapermen have been 
arrested nobody knows. 


SEPTEMBER I5TH 

Joint measures by all the American Republics to make plain to 
Argentina what continuance of her present policy is likely to 
mean henceforth and in the post-war period, are being considered 
in several important Latin-American capitals. Latin-American 
diplomats to whom I’ve been talking explain that although Hull’s 
letter precipitated a crisis which is still boiling, it actually went 
only so far as to point out some of the things Argentina promised 
and failed to do. The next step, in view of the roundabout 
method of answering Hull by promising the other Republics 
that “Argentina would comply with her inter-American promises” 
would be for the hemisphere nadons, acting in unison, to say in 
effect: “We took a pledge to act together. All of us have kept our 
word except you, therefore ...” 

Such action would obviate any kind of crack-down by Uncle 
Sam alone and would be in line with Washington’s policy of 
avoiding anything smacking of the big stick, even at the risk of 
being termed appeasing. Just what measures could be taken are 
uncertain. The Rio agreement of January, 1942, unfortunately 
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omitted any mention of what might be done if one of the signatory 
nations failed to come through, for a few visioned Argentina might 
go mulish. Diplomatic relations between Argentina and the rest of 
the hemisphere are getting more and more strained. According 
to some diplomats to whom Fve gone, there is even a possibility 
the other hemisphere Republics may close their ranks to squeeze 
out Argentina, which is possibly what Washington would like to 
see happen. Press and official reaction from other hemisphere 
capitals that clearly indicates Hull’s rejection of Argentine 
arguments on behalf of the country’s position has found virtually 
unanimous support. It is hard to get even off-the-record quotes 
from any of the responsible Ambassadors and Ministers, but some 
of them admit that the possibility of a mass exodus for “consulta¬ 
tion” is being considered. 

None too pleased by the way in which Storni was tossed out, 
they’ve been further discouraged by General Gilbert, who has 
been receiving diplomatic corps calls. Some of them think a 
successor to Storni will not be announced quickly. In any case, 
whoever is named, will be pointed towards the future course. 
How far will England go? The military still wet-nurses ;lhe idea 
that last month’s meat agreement—despite Anthony Eden’s new, 
flat rebuttal of any such interpretations—means continued 
British support of her neutrality. 


SEPTEMBER i6tH 

An unexpected two-hour Cabinet meeting this morning, but 
while back-stage consultations continued, the Cabinet itself 
apparently touched on the burning issue only by indirect impli¬ 
cation, if at all. The communique simply said that drafting of new 
legislation which will govern the conduct of political parties has 
been completed. Regulations will go into force next week. 
Political groups must reorganize themselves before being zdlowed 
to assume a normal role in consulting with the Administration. 
Some optimists think the regulations may be a step towards 
calling national elections. Regulations will supposedly throw 
out all existing party leaders and demand assemblies to select 
new ones. Status of members will have to be revalidated, but all 
of this will be under strict supervision. Can it be that the Govern¬ 
ment is planning a State Party, on the old totalitarian pattern? 


SEPTEMBER I 7TH 

It is ten days since the postman hit the jackpot with the Storni- 
Hull correspondence. What has actually happened since? Lots 
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of commmiquis reporting everything is calm and plenty of trying to 
carry on as though unworried; official back-stage negotiations 
and consultations to chart future strategy, and rumours growing 
by leaps and bounds. The divisions within the colonels’ GOU 
will decide the question, but Ramirez himself, I understand, is 
wearing out. Some say he is virtually a prisoner and, obviously, 
he hasn’t too much voice in deciding what should be done. He 
is supposed to have ultimatumed that unless some solution is 
found before the end of the week he’ll personally step down and 
refuse to continue as a front. Prisoner or not, he sticks to the 
Presidential mansion on Calle Suipacha, while the colonels 
battle things out. 


SEPTEMBER I BtH 

That old decree-issuing mood must be back. Part of it seems a 
smoke-screen to conceal the fact that the Cabinet crisis continues, 
cloaking a frantic effort to find a solution. Latest decrees 
nounce that official graft is now to be prevented by having All 
persons named to public office offer a sworn statement of their 
assets within thirty days of taking over. Any sudden wealth show- 
ing up later would be suspect. This decree bears the number 
7 ^ 33 ? meaning that Ramirez' average is seventy-five daily, 
including Sundays, since he assumed ofiicc after the June 4th 
coup. 

The colonels are pushing Ramirez a little more foiwaid to give 
the people a show. Next week be will visit the north-western city 
of Tucuman; next month he’ll tour the province of Buenos Aires. 
General Anaya, a member of the original (iOLJ, but recently 
reported opposing some of his cronies oiv the question of Axis 
ties, is also to be pushed out of the way via a trip to attend a 
hemispheric educational conference in Panama. This, in his 
capacity as Minister of Justice and Public Instruction. Rawson 
is still in their hair and has been recalled from T ucuman, where he 
was to have delivered a dynamite-packed spt^ech today. Advance 
copies got around. It seems he was out to contend that Argentina 
should have joined up with the other Amei ican Republics. 

The decrees that have been potiring out cover everything from 
regulation of the drug industry to Argentine repatriation of over 
one hundred million dollars oi the investments held in Great 
Britain. This vast financial transaction, impossible for most 
countries in these times, is hailed by Cabildo as “proof of the value 
of peace”. 
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SEPTEMBER I9TH 

A new negotiated peace drive, designed to solidify Franco’s 
position internationally and, in effect, to slow down Latin 
America’s contribution to the war effort, is now under way here 
with Falangist help. Don Jose Munoz Vargas, Count of Bulnes, 
who arrived yesterday to take up his duties as Franco’s new 
Ambassador to Argentina, is to head the effort. Franco, according 
to people who’ve just come over from Spain on the same boat as 
the new Ambassador, is more and more playing the middle game 
between the United Nations and the Axis. He feels his inter¬ 
vention can be uscxl to bring about a war settlement, ensuring 
his own position. The new Ambassador, wath wild huzzahs from 
all the Falangist rags, has already begun tossing around neutrality 
drivel. He is pointing out that ''Spain’s neutrality has permitted 
her to live in absolute normality”. Spain, he claims, is the 
world’s "only hope of co-ordination and peace”. The Falangists 
here are also playing on what they claim to hr the essential 
difference between their concept of statehood and totalitarianism. 
“We submit the State to the supreme ends of man, while the 
totalitarians submit man to the State.” Nobody tells ^hc u, I 
guess, but that’s exactly what the communists insist. Another 
new angle to woo Latin America is the ioundation of the vSchooI 
of Spanish-American Studies in Sevilfe. A residence has been 
set up to house Latin-American students. They If be taught 
the glories of the mother country and the Franco line in general. 
Don Paco, who, as a business man dealing in oil, has had an 
opportunity to travel all through Spain, says thai ibanco's 
“Superior Council of Scientific Investigation” is using the 
scholastic cover-up to indoctrinate dictator philosophy into 
Latin-American students now studying in Spain. The Superior 
Council is taking over many of the functions of the now^ generally 
disci'fxlited Consejo de Hispanidad, formerly Franco’s chief 
propaganda agency for this continent. Latin Americans never 
gave the Consejo much more than an up-sleeve laugh, but 
Argentine officialdom takes it seriously. A sidelight is the way 
yanqui expressions, long a colourful part of the Castellano spoken 
in these parts, are apparently to be banned henceforth as part 
of the drive to “raise the cultural level” of radio, films, theatie 
and Press to that of Spain. Regulations originally drawn up 
for radio are now being extended to dailies and magazines, 
stage and pictures. Spanish-Academy-approved words must 
be used to replace such norteamericano expressions as O.K., week¬ 
end, football, sporting terms, etc., all of which have been custom¬ 
arily used in their original because of their aptness and the lack 
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of any really effective translation. They Ve helped make Buenos 
Aires cosmopolitan, but they are now “impure**. Latest to 
go on the verboten list is catch-as-catch-can, the free-for-all 
wrestling terrifically popular here and long advertised simply as 
“catch*\ The authorities, who want as few Anglo-American 
expressions as possible, finally doped out a suitable equivalent: 
parodias de lucha (fighting parodies). Considering the wrestling 
they do, it isn*t too bad a translation, at that. 


SEPTEMBER 20 TH 

The Nazi take-over of Rome and the present delicate situation 
of the Pope are arousing hopes that perhaps now Argentina might 
break with Berlin. Yesterday, the Foreign Office issued a vague 
communique saying events in Rome \\ ere being watched with the 
closest interest. Ever since the Ilull-Storni note exchange it has 
been generally admitted that the Government felt it needed “a 
cause to justify a break”. This would be one face-saving device. 
More and more candid Argentines have told me that sinking of 
one of their State merchant vessels would even be welcome as a 
provocation. They think that if the Nazis make some untoward 
move, it will provide the necessar/ trigger-pull. Gatholir-Church 
influence on the Administration is especially strong. One thing 
that makes the likelihood of seveomce of relations seem slim, 
however, was an editorial in Pampero this afternoon. Pampero 
insists the Government’s worry is about what it ironically calls 
the “civilizing bombs” of the Anglo-American air forces: it says 
Argentines resent the “singularly vicious attack which has caused 
heavy damages to churches”, ignoring the fact that the Nazis 
first attacked an open city under the guise of “protecting” Rome. 


{Later) 

S.A., whose company sells more aspirin, hair oil, stomach 
powders and other panaceas than aiiy other three United 
States or local concerns in Latin America, told me at'\lunch to¬ 
day that people in the drug trade see a strong hint of Nazi in¬ 
fluence in the latest moves to control radio advertising. The Nazis, 
once big time buyers on Latin broadcasting stations, particularly 
in the aspirin and drug field, have been severely hit in all Latin- 
American Republics, although still fairly powerful in Argentina. 
Even here, however, all but a comparative handful of radiq 
stations have refused to put on Nazi programmes for fear of being 
blacklisted. United States products with the more or less official 
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blessing of Unde Sam have jumped head first into the market 
with advertising aimed not oiily at selling madc-in-U.S.A. 
products, but emphasizing the pro-democratic story. Result has 
been that throughout Latin America, appeals and propaganda 
share the microphone with blurbs for such products as Mejoral 
(aspirin) and Parker and Ross tummy dynamite. Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia, Palmolive Soap and other household necessities 
sell the Four Freedoms and why Hitler must be destroyed. The 
Nazis, not only for immediate reasons, but looking forward to 
the post-war market, have long had their propaganda organs 
screaming against United States publicity on the air, and the 
experts in the trade believe many of the new rules can be traced 
directly to the German policy of never allowing the competition 
to get head, even though they can’t do any direct retaliating at 
the moment. 


SEPTEMBER ^TST 

Ramirez is to go up to Tucuman tomorrow, suppcrsedly to 
assist in ceremonies converting the building where Argentina’s 
independence was signed in i8i6 into a national menu aent. 
Actually the trip is being staged as a popularity-winning jorirney to 
give the provincianos a chance to cheer. Gareful plans have been 
drawm up. Newspapers have been ad\ ised it would be a smart 
idea to send along top correspondents, and the Arm\^ Inten-ent()r 
in Tucuman is getting everything set for the same kind oT oanner- 
waving visit Hitler and Mussolini used to make in the pre-war 
days. 

Cabildo came out this morning with a particularly vicious 
editorial attack on Rawson. His iione-too-secret babbling about 
his opposition to neutrality has the colonels sitting up nights 
worrying how best to get him off to his post as Ambassador to 
Brazil. Busy enjoying luncheons, banquets and all kinds of 
ceremonies, he has stood up after the long, laudatory speeches 
usual at such gatherings and, in his colourful, barracks-room 
voice, tossed bouquets at the democracies by way of emphasizing 
his differences with those in power. Privately, he has also said 
that he wished he had declared a rupture of relations right from 
Gampo de Mayo headquarters before the troops moved on 
June 4th. Actually, Rawson is not especially democratic, but I 
think that, like the late General Juste, he has decided that the 
pro-democratic opposition bandwaggon suits him better. 

The Cabinet crisis is still unsolved, and they seemingly can’t 
get anybody to replace Storni. The Cabildo attack will probably 
provoke Rawson so much that he’ll hotfoot down to protest. 
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Whether or not the colonels take any action will show just how 
well he rates. 

The story is all over town that Dr. C., a celebrated surgeon, not 
only in this country, but in Europe and the United States as well, 
has been in trouble with the authorities. Seems he mentioned in 
some public place that he would really like to know who this 
all-powerful Colonel X was. In spite of his family’s well-known 
interest in politics and the fact that everyone of any standing 
or interest in the country had filed through their celebrated 
dining-room (lined with row upon row of criollo silver dishes, 
mate pots, and other relics of a handicraftsman’s past), Dr. C.’s 
family had never heard of the colonel now issuing orders so 
grandly. According to the story, as Dr. C. was leaving his office, 
a plain-clothes man tapped him on the shoulder: “I have orders 
to take you to the Ministry”. Perforce, he had to go. He was 
kept waiting and waiting and finally ordered in, marched before 
a desk and, like a recalcitrant schoolboy, handed a dossier. 

‘‘You were anxious to know what I’ve done for my country,” 
barked the colonel. “Here you have my biography. Read it 
and take good note. There will be a great deal to add to it. 
And remember also we don’t intend to allow busybodies— 
civilian busybodies—to interfere in the work we have to do.” 
Then, before the doctor could recover, he added a warning: 
''Had it been anyone else than the famous Dr. Cf, the treatment 
meted out would not have been so easy”. There are many in jail 
for saying less. 


SEPTEMBER 22ND 

In the days when Hitler was still trying to keep the outside world 
from knowing about the thousands being quietly put to death 
in his secret concentration camps, correspondents in Germany 
chanced on an unusual method of keeping track of what was going 
on behind the barbed-wire and machine-gun emplacements. 
They found that by watching the inconspicuous death notices 
in the little provincial papers, they could discover strings of 
small-type “in memoriam” ads which, when added up, provided 
a definite clue as to what kind of^ and how many, people 
the Gestapo hangmen were currently eliminating. Recently T 
caught on to the fact that the same practice works in keeping 
track of the punishment being meted out by the regime to news¬ 
papers whp dare to criticize officialdom’s practices or policies. 

Combing through fine-type provincial news sections, I’ve 
noticed item after item of brief announcements generally start¬ 
ing : “By Federal Order, the newspaper—has been closed . . .” 
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Added up, these day-by-day. paragraphs disclose an amazing 
fact: The control imposed by the Argentine Government, both of 
Argentine newspapers themselves and of the news stories sent 
abroad, has been as severe as any ever seen in this hemisphere. 
Best estimates I have been able to get put the number of papers 
closed since June 4th at above 200. Some suspensions have been 
for indefinite periods, others for a day, two days, a week or more. 
The insidious and dangerous thing, Argentine newspaper friends 
tell me, is that this type of suspension saps the will to resistance of 
many editors. As a result, few newspapers have become willing 
to print anything about Government policy, except what is 
contained in the official Press Bureau hand-outs. For the sake 
of outside impression, the Administration not long ago issued 
a long statement to provincial Interventors, explaining there 
should be no prior censorship and that the Press was free to com¬ 
ment constructively. Editors tell me, however, that this has just 
been a grandstand play—the screws are on as tight as ever. 
Yet comparatively few pro-Axis, which means pro-neutrality, 
papers have been closed. Pampero and Cabildo have had only 
wrist-slapping suspensions, neither one lasting more than a day. 
Arrests of news})apermen are also on the increase. 

SEPTEMBER J^RD 

More rumours that Argentina may sever relations with the 
Axis^—this time within ten days. Hope springs etciual. The 
dopesters arc now saying steps will probably be taken as soon as 
Ramirez comes back irorh Tucuman. Even Ramirez has admitted 
what is obvious to the entire world -that the appointment of a 
new' Foreign Minister wall serve to define the policy to l^e pursued 
in the future. Pro and anti-neutrality groups are battling it out 
within the GOU itself, each seeking to nab the vacant Cabinet 
portfolio. Cabildo did get a slap for its attack on Rawson, but it 
was pretty light—a twenty-four-hour closing. There, has been 
some surprise that Rawson is apparently satisfied with this wrist 
tap, but the cafe strategists figure this means a break is likely and 
that therefore Rawson doesn't care. The only thing this kind of 
wish-thinking proves is how' much the Argentine public lives in 
hopes. 

SEPTEMBER 24TH 

Cabildoy closed yesterday for attacking Rawson, blossomed out 
this morning with its first-anniversary number, a congratulatory 
telegram from Ramirez spread all over the front page. “Our 
President to Our Paper” was the headline over the “Best wishes 
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and hopes that you, like all the Argentine Press, will faithfully 
interpret the sentiment of our people and contribute to the union 
of all Argentines”. Cabi{do^s “interpretation of Argentine senti¬ 
ments” includes daily broadsides at the United States, the United 
Nations and Britain, attacks on democracy and the entire Axis 
line. Ramirez’ telegram, incidentally, was no form message. So 
far as I can remember, he has not congratulated any other paper 
here since taking over. His message, in fact, was sent from the 
Presidential train en route to Tucuman. 

As if by deliberate contrast, the strongly pro-democratic, social¬ 
ist paper, Vanguardia^ was closed today for editorially hoping that 
during his trip Ramirez would be able to get first-hand impres¬ 
sions of Argentine sentiments, “whether expressed by words or 
silence”. 


SEPTEMBER 25TH 

Up in Tucuman last night Ramirez told his c:ountrymen that 
“liberty was too precious to lose”. The military, he said, proposed 
to continue along the course followed since June 4th with “un¬ 
swerving friendship with all other nations but with special em¬ 
phasis on hemisphere ties”. This is the old double talk again— 
Argentina, the world’s best pal. 

The decree-issuing mill, which does better than Reno on a 
warm spring afternoon, today ground out No. 9500. The average 
is thus eighty-seven daily, including Sundays ^nd fiestas. As many 
problems as a Reno judge, too: ports and shipping, trade treaties 
within the hemisphere to help build up the Latin bloc, social 
welfare, including salaries, rents, agriculture and public works, 
are among the latest. Citing some of these, Ramirez said: 
“Only strong peoples worthy of their own heritage can survive 
in critical moments. I hope that with the protection of God, and 
the inspiration of our forebears, we shall continue, encouraged by 
friendly nations which know how to understand and interpret the 
generosity and the grandeur of the sentiments which determine 
Argentina’s course”. This sounds like a warning to the United 
States. 


SEPTEMBER sGtH 

The grousers who have been complaining that British and 
American policy is not in accord in jointly frowning on Argen¬ 
tina’s neutrality policy got a real setback tonight. From London 
came the announcement that the British Ministry of Food, in full 
agreement with United States authorities, had reached an agree¬ 
ment with Argentina for the purchase of substantially the entire 
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Argentine exportable surplus of eggs for the season of 1943-1944. 
But with it was a joker. It said, in effect: “We like your eggs, but 
your foreign policy—phew!” Conclusion of the egg agreement 
and the recent meat-purchase deal, London declared, should not 
be taken as having any political significance, adding: “While His 
Majesty’s Government naturally hope for continuance of the 
long-established friendship and commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Argentina, they remain disappointed at the 
determination of successive Argentine Governments to maintain 
neutrality during the struggle which so potently threatens the 
principles for which your founders fought. It has, moreover, 
never been understood in Great Britain why Argentina, alone of 
the Western Republics, has failed to give effect to the recommen¬ 
dations of the Rio Conference ... with the result that Axis 
nationals are still free to conspire on Argentine soil against the 
interest and security of the United Nations.” 

The statement also mentioned that the “natural friendly senti¬ 
ments of the British people towards Argentina are also affected by 
the treatment which British interests receive ’; it added the hope 
that “British rights and interests would get proper consideration 
and protection in the future”, and concluded: “We trust hat in 
the international sphere the Argentine C^overnment will, at an 
early date, range herself wholeheartedly on the side of freedom- 
loving nations”. 

The local censorship held up the London dispatrlies f(>T' several 
hours. Apparently approval was finally given because of the 
realization that the news would get around anyway. Wnile the 
tone is far milder than Cordell Hull’s note, the military is going 
to have a hard time answering this newest public pillorying. 

SEPTEMBER 27TH 

Any hopes Argentine officialdom may have had that they’d be 
able to ignore or muddle through the crisis into which they were 
roller-coastered three weeks ago seem crushed today as a result of 
the belated, but valuable, British statement. Last Friday Gilbert 
circularized his colleagues, alleging Argentina’s neutrality was 
supported by Britain, Chile and Brazil. Now Britain is out and 
Brazil is following. Her Ambassador, Jos6 Rodriguez Alvez, left 
this morning by plane for Rio on a surprise trip “to consult” with 
his chiefs. Reports going the rounds some ten days ago that many 
heads of diplomatic missions, especially those in this hemisphere, 
would pull out unless some Argentine re-definition of foreign 
policy were forthcoming, are again circulating. The Nazi papers, 
chief drum-beaters for the Chilean support idea, of course ignore 



the fact that when the Chilean Congress recently voted to rebuild 
the fire-gutted Argentine Embassy in Santiago there was bitter 
criticism of Argentine neutrality from all sectors. 

It is increasingly obvious that any change will be made only 
with extreme reluctance. Last week it appeared that the colonels 
favouring a slightly more democratic tone both internally and 
externally had won out and that some pro-democratic official 
would be named to the Foreign Office post. But the nationalists, 
who, while small, are well organized, started demonstrating again. 
When Ramirez came back from his trip to Tucuman yesterday 
morning, he was received by a crowd of perhaps 300, mostly the 
just curious. But a hundred members of the Nationalist Libera¬ 
tion Alliance were in front of the crowd, with leaflets, banners, 
etc., shouting approval of “neutrality and sovereignty’'. To those 
who want to see them and nothing else, this is convincing evi¬ 
dence, even though it doesn’t fool the NA^orld. Nothing, inciden¬ 
tally, could be sent out about the show; the censor killed all 
stories with even a reference. 


SEPTEMBER 28 x 11 

Ambassador Armour is to return to Buenos Aires—and with the 
news from Washington comes another crushing of pro-democratic 
hopes that F. D. R. would refuse to send him back until Argentina 
made up its mind. The announcement has been fervently re¬ 
ceived within Administration rank-.. They don’t like the ITnited 
States, but being openly on the outs with Tto Sam is bad business 
and poor tactics at this time. Washington may make all the 
denials in the world, but people here^are certainly going to 
•interpret this as evidence that the United States, while not 
yessing Argentine policy, is not really concerned. 

Just before midnight the Press Oflicc came out with something 
of an answer to the British Foreign Office communique. This 
masterpiece insisted Argentina had never given any other sig¬ 
nificance to the recent food deals than the olnnous one; that is to 
say, they were “agreements of purely ('ornmercial character and 
had no bearing on the international policies which are reserved 
for the free determination of each coimtry’ . The statement added 
that Argentina fully shared the I*ritish wish for a continuance of 
long-established friendship and commercial interchange, and 
“lamented that it is still considerc'd possible that the security and 
interests of the United Nations may be conspired against from our 
territory. The most careful attention”, it was insisted, “had 
always been given to any claims of enemy activities and all neces¬ 
sary measures had been taken to investigate their veracity and 
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punish any act found susceptible to prejudice Anglo-Argentine 
relations.” Furtherntiore, it affirmed that ‘‘Not one known inci¬ 
dent of this nature has occurred lately, and if, despite measures 
taken, such an incident should occur, punishment will be swift 
and inexorable”. 

In other words, Argentina insists the Axis is not doing anything 
here. No explaining why she has not made investigations of her 
own regarding espionage; activities known everywhere except, 
apparently, in official circles. Also ignored is the fact that the 
United States supplied names of several secret Axis agents last 
November with proofs against all and that Argentina arrested 
thirty-eight and released thirty-two ‘‘for lack of evidence”, holding 
six whose release was made impossible because of the fact that they 
prematurely confessed. The courts have not yet meted out any pun¬ 
ishment to these six, despite the fact that Federal Attorney Gache 
Peren requested sentencing on August 12th. The new explana¬ 
tion also ignores Axis financial operations and propaganda 
activities, tlie Axis papers which receive official aid through a 
supply of newsprint which they cannot get elsewhere. 


ShPIFMBER 2<nu 

Things ai g(‘tting more and more touchy. Last night couple 
of hundred nationalist youths staged demonstraiivuis along the 
l)usy shopping street, Calle Florida, only mildly troubled by the 
police. 'Fhe tear-gas squad kept them from getting too rlose to 
the Boston Bank building, housing the United States Linbassy, 
but otherwise didn’t make things too difficult or halt them. They 
distributed thousands ol copies of Irallcts insisting that Argentina 
intended to follow her j^uesent foreign })olicy and not yield to 
“pressure”. A few were finally picked up, but, unlike the alleged 
communist demonstration, the police gave out no names of the 
nationalists taken in. Cffiances are all were released. 

Apparently at last awaie of the dozens of rumours going the 
rounds, especially the Ramirez-is-a-prisoner story, today comes a 
complete categorical denial. All rumours are branded the work 
of “evil-intentioned persons anxious to spread opposition and un¬ 
justifiable alarm”. There is even a paragraph denying “state¬ 
ments attributed to Ramirez” by persons who recently visited 
him (meaning Chilean newsmen) saying: “The President has 
never privately made statements not in accord with his public 
declarations”. After this Ramirez won’t dare open his mouth— 
the colonels even have his line tapped. 



SEPTEMBER 3OTH 

Have at last been able to get some uncensorcd eye-witness 
reports of the past week’s protest strikes. The situation is already 
extremely serious. Papers are not allowed to mention walk-outs. 
Correspondents and Press associations have been warned against 
filing any dispatches. News has leaked out nevertheless. Leaders 
of the strike movements have made it plain that their activity to 
date is “merely a warning” about how they feel. Strikes have 
been centred in the working-class district of Avellaneda. I esti¬ 
mate 30,000 workers in the meat-packing frigorificos are out. 
Workers claim another 80,000 construction employees have laid 
down their tools. The meat-packing demonstrations w^hich have 
held up the shipment of vitally needed food to United Nations 
armed forces originally started as a result of oflicially ordered dis¬ 
missal of a veteran union leader of twenty-five years. This was 
merely the spark to set off further difficulties. 

Labour leaders are agitating for a general strike, and quite a 
number of university students have already started walking out 
in support. The Confedcracion General del Trabajo, top labour 
federation, has, under pressure, refused to authorize a general 
strike. Ramirez is being sent to visit the city of Concordia, 250 
miles up river, to see a stock show, while Colonel Peron tries to 
use the “cool-off” period to settle things. 

The renew ed postponement of the date of departure of General 
Rawson and cancellation of the trip of Cabinet strong man 
Anaya are also causing plenty of speculation. 

The striking workers are not only demanding the return of 
arrested leaders, but one of their leaflets which I have just seen 
demands these points: 

“Solidarity with the United Nations and peoples; liberation of 
persons and cessation of persecutions of union workers, students 
and anti-fascist politicos', liberty of Press and opinion; change 
of foreign policy to permit the importation of raw materials and 
machines needed to permit the functioning of national industry; 
calling of free elections.” 

The Mayor of Avellaneda resigned yesterday after an outbreak 
of violence in which two were killed. Another indication that the 
internal situation is not under control occurred this morning, when 
ex-Deputy Arturo Poblet Videla committed suicide after firing 
four shots at the police who attempted to arrest him in his office. 
He was wanted for questioning in connection with Castillo Cabinet 
matters. The fact that the story cannot be reported upon at any 
great length has the caf6 gossipers going full blast. 



OCTOBER 2 ND 


Ramfrez is back in town after his up-river trip to Concordia. 
The behind-scenes battle is still going on, the public is still jittery 
and on edge and anything can still happen. Prensa this morning, 
welcoming the fact that in Concordia Ramirez toasted “the 
United American nations forming a firm and solid bloc’’, added: 
“The only thing lacking to make that toast true is complete frank 
incorporation of Argentina. When that step is taken, nobody will 
be able to say it was taken under foreign pressure because it is the 
sovereign people of Argentina who wish it.” Exactly on the oppo¬ 
site side is Cabildo. Admitting this is the most difficult moment in 
Argentine history since i8i6, it says: “Today we are alone again 
but firm”. Brazilian Ambassador Alves got back in town yester¬ 
day from Rio. He wasn’t “consulting” but “visiting a sick 
nephew”, although all reports say he spent the entire time with 
Foreign Minister Aranha. But he did bring back a new excuse 
for Argentina to break: The Nazi submarine attack on the 
Brazilian ship Itapage. Rio authorities call this “another aggression 
against the continent”, leaving the way open for Argentina to 
take steps, if she will. 


OCTOBER 3RD 

The situation within the powerful Catholic Church as a result 
of the battle for Rome is indicative of the cross-currents that pull 
and tug at Argentina’s direction. Roughly, the clergy is divided 
into three groups: The Vaticanists, who say the Pope was a 
prisoner under NIussolini and is now a prisoner under the Ger¬ 
mans; the nationalists, who insist the Allies are exaggerating 
Axis control of Rome, particularly since the Papal Nuncio an¬ 
nounced communications are coming in normally; and the 
liberals, who are not speaking publicly, but want to make the 
Rome question an issue for breaking with the Axis. The colonels, 
riding close to the Church, watch and wait. Most of the pro- 
democratic Press has been playing up the Rome story, but edi¬ 
torial comment is unsensational. Some Catholics feel the un¬ 
fortunate Papal plight is being used to exploit their religious 
sentiments for a political manifestation, and the Nazis, never 
missing a chance, are rubbing this in. 


OCTOBER 4TH 

A delegation from the Confederacion General del Trabajo, 
Argentina’s largest workers’ group, has secretly gone over to 
Montevideo to try to direct from there an appeal for the support 
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of labour unions elsewhere. In a manifesto addressed to the other 
American Republics, they state the increasingly strong anti¬ 
labour measures are not merely fascistic, but that the dissolution 
of Congress, the intervention in all provinces and the suppression 
of most organizations favouring the pause of the United Nations, 
have prevented any expression of popular Argentine opinion. 

Among those they say are under secret arrest are Jos6 Peter, 
Secretary of the Workers Union and a member of labour’s Central 
Committee; Emilio Petti, Secretary of the Construction Workers 
Syndicate; Aurelio Bracco and Segundo Tarditti of the Railway 
Workers Union; Bruno Antinori, Secretary of the Metal Workers; 
Julio Liberman,, of the Clothing Workers; and Germinal Bar- 
basan, of the Textile Workers. Impossible to get any details from 
official sources, but it is obvious the Government is out to shackle 
any free labour unions, particularly since it suspects that any 
move against it might come from these groups. Meanwhile, strikes 
in the big meat-packing plants of Anglo, Wilson, La Negra and 
La Blanca continue. The public, of course, gets no news of any 
of this in its papers or on the radio. 

The colonels must have heaved a great sigh of relief this morn¬ 
ing—Rawson finally pulled out for Rio to become Ambassador. 
They didn’t take any chance on his coming back. They gave him 
a special plane whose pilot—they are saying—was told : ‘Tf you 
can drop him on the way somewhere we’ll make you a colonel”. 
Rawson kept postponing his exit up to the last moment. Even¬ 
tually the Casa Rosada, without consulting him. announced he 
would leave today. This was regarded as a virtual ultimatum to 
scram or take the consequences. He bowed, but not without 
telling his pals that he’d be back. 


ocn oKER Gth 

The atmosphere of tension grows. Today another communique 
censoring the spreading of alarmist rumours and denying every¬ 
thing. ‘Tt is also desired to point out that the officious or inter¬ 
ested defence of the revolution, and of the military forces which 
carried it out, is not necessary. Both already have their defence 
and the prestige of history.” In other words, enthusiastic support 
of some of the fascist drum-beaters is getting a little embarrassing. 
The radio repeats this endlessly, adding that “Displeased elements 
are attempting to take advantage of the emotional excitement”. 



OCTOBER 7TH 

Leopoldo Lugones, Jr., and Martin Aberg Cobo, two of the 
most pro-fascist nationalists, have just been appointed to the 
Presidential Secretariat, apparently responsible to Colonel Gon¬ 
zalez. Lugones is going to be a kind of Argentine Heinrich 
Himmler and, according to the periodistas down at the Casa 
Rosada, is to establish an Argentine Gestapo. He’ll spot those 
opposed to the regime, have them taken in hand and mete out 
suitable punishment. His nationalist organization has already 
provided him with the framework of his own personal spy system, 
turning in plenty of material to the GOU which they have used 
to make arrests. Lugones, they say, will have looo picked detec¬ 
tives, will be responsible only to Gonzalez, which won’t make the 
other coroneles any too happy. 

Son of the famous poet of the same name, young Lugones is 
supposed to have driven his father to suicide. Lugones, phe^ was, 
in his early days, a socialist of the extreme type; later he veered 
to extreme Catholicism and authoritarian ideas, which he trans¬ 
mitted to his son. Rut Junior went far beyond what his extremist 
papa advocated. During the Uriburu n^gime he nabbed himself 
the job of torturing political prisoners and did his job se repul¬ 
sively that pul)lic hatred of the military grew by leaps and bounds. 
Always a degenerado of the worst sort, his leputation is such that 
his inclusion in oflicialdom has sent a shudder o\’er the country. 

Martin Aberg Cobo, of mixed German and Basque descent, is 
the scion of one of the country’s wealthiest families. Educated by 
the Jesuits, fanatically bigoted and narrow-minded, has no 
real understanding of what the ordinary man in the street feels 
or desires. He’s been one of the chief supporters of Nazi-minded 
youth organizations since his school days. He is extremely good- 
looking, with a narrow, haid, fanatic look in his eyes. As Secre¬ 
tary of the Municipality under the Castillo regime he was instru¬ 
mental in preventing the Argentine people from seeing pictures 
like The Great Dictator^ Chaplin’s satire on totalitarianism, and 
innumerable others. A prize package for the new regime. 


OCTOBER 8 th 

It is spring-time in Argentina, and the Government is giving 
its diplomatic house a spring-cleaning. But as the mop-up pro¬ 
gresses it doesn’t seem the kind of house any honest-to-God pro¬ 
democrat would feel at home in. In fact, the dust is all being 
panned into the face of the democracies. First of all, Enrique Ruiz 



Guinazli, Castillo’s chief exponent of neutrality and Hispanidad 
has been named Ambassador to Spain, one of Argentina’s top 
diplomatic posts. This is hailed witn terrific cheering by Pampero. 
which calls him the ^^Canciller de JVeutralidad'\ He has long had 
secret ambitions to negotiate a peace between the Allies and the 
Axis, an ambition that couldn’t have been overlooked by the 
military. An admirer of Franco’s Hispanidad policy, he is the only 
hold-over from the last Cabinet to bounce up in the new one. 
Probably even more important, Argentina’s popular Ambassadoi 
to the United States, Felix Espil, is being called home becaus( 
they apparently feel he is '‘too North American” and has reflectec 
the opinion of our State Department more than the opinion oJ 
Buenos Aires. 

I hear Storni’s ill-fated note was written partly on the strength 
of Espil’s reports and that the Government largely blamed him 
for the failure of the Argentine Arms Purchasing Mission to the 
States. Who will replace him? None other than Adrian Cesai 
Escobar, an opportunistic lawy^er and political office-holder, o. 
more energy than ability, who, during his term as Ambassador te. 
Madrid, was Franco’s favourite diplomat. Escobar’s career is a* 
chequered and as varied as his opportunities. During this war he 
has been known to have operated with the Nazis and fascists, yei 
back in 1917 he, with six other Deputies, intioduced a resolutior 
for breaking with Germany. Known as Argemtina’s Jim Farley 
because of the way in which iie us* d his job as Postmaster-Genera 
to build up his own career, he went to Spain and Franco’s glory 
in 1940; two years later he was shifted to Rio, ^vhere he was un¬ 
noticed, except when he. got a chance to talk. Then he was notec 
for spouting too much and not very smartly. There is no doubt 
that when he gets to Washington—considered Argentina’s second 
diplomatic post—he’ll talk a great democracy line. Good-looking 
handy in the drawing-room, and attentive to the ladies, he ha< 
made himself popular with many Argentines by his ward-heelei 
willingness to help get people jobs and lift them out of scrapes. 

The shiftings and siftings have also included replacement oi 
Alberto Uriburu, forty-five-year-old son of the 1930 revolutior 
leader, as Ambassador to Peru, a post he held before the June 4th 
coup. He is another prime example of the type sometimes 
spawned here—a director of Swift’s Argentine subsidiary, as wel 
as serving on the boards of both British and German firms. 

Reaffirmation of Castillo’s choices in ambassadorial posts sho\\ 
there’s no revolution in foreign affairs. The future is too clouded 
for any crystal-gazing, but there are plenty of people here who 
think that this diplomatic clean-up completes the neutrality 
pattern and that there is not going to be any change. 
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OCTOBER 9TH 

For the third successive week Ramirez left the capital today for 
a trip into the interior, this time a mere 200-mile jaunt to the 
cattle-show town of Azul in Buenos Aires province. For a wonder 
he didn’t decorate any Virgins—this is a joke and no irreverence. 
Ramirez rather carries his devoutness to excess, and is forever 
appointing Virgins in the various churches as Patron Saints apd 
Generals in the Argentine Army. 


OCTOBER lOTH 

Word is going round that our Ambassador Armour, now on his 
way back here, is carrying a personal message of regret and dis¬ 
appointment at Argentina’s continued lone neutrality stand from 
F. D. R. to Ramirez. This, and Washington’s firm belief that 
eventually things will get better, are supposed to be the reasons 
why Armour has been allowed to return, despite the fact that 
there has been no change in the United States attitude towards 
the Casa Rosada policy. 

In as strongly worded a pair of editorials as they’ve used in a 
long time, Prensa for the dcmociats and Cabildo for the Nazis 
rushed into tlie print ring this morning to intensify the bitter, 
under-cover struggle that is tearing Argentina today. C.abilda 
pledged allegiance to the June 4th revolution, contending they’d 
been fighting for it a long time and warning: ‘ Any change in 
national policy would be both tragic and a crime’*. Pre*K.a, in its 
editorial, sounded almost as if it had advance proofs of th ' oppo¬ 
sition piece. Point by point it shattered all the nationalists’ con¬ 
tentions that Argentina doesn't reallj have any treaty obligations 
to stand with the Americas. Recalling that Aigcntina herself 
was the author of many initiatives at previous conferences, Prensa 
adds: “The Castillo regime set Argentina on a course of neu¬ 
trality ... of isolation from her continental sisters. This policy 
is a negation of America.” 

The battle inside the Government is at while heat. These have 
been disquieting days, and I note in looking back over my cables 
that perhaps I’ve been too preoccupied with the back-and-forth 
play of forces. But it is real and vital to people here. Perhaps not 
real and vital enough, considering the kind of dictatorship that 
may emerge, but at least important to the thousands of students 
who’ve been out on strike, to the families of those who’ve been 
secretly arrested and spirited away to concentration camps, to 
business men who find their activities pried into and hampered 
by excessive red tape, and to those many families who have sons 
in the Army and who now find it impossible to maintain harmony 
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in their own ranks whenever politics are discussed. They are 
feeling the same things people in Germany felt, seeing the same 
steps being taken and slowly learning the same lessons—just how 
far their disinterest and their failure to take action when the time 
was ripe may lead them. 


OCTOBER I ITH 

Have the workers enough strength to force the military to shift 
its position? Maybe. Yesterday’s news is a good omen. The 
20,000 packing-company labourers on strike for the past ten dafs 
have insisted they wouldn’t return to work until so advised by 
plump and stolid Jose Peters, Secretary of their Union, whose 
arrest was followed by his deportation to a concentration camp 
in far south Neuquen. On Saturday, alarmed by the continued 
hold-up of shipments to England and fearful that the precious 
meat contract might be affected, the Army—reportedly on orders 
of Per6n—sent a special plane down to fetch him back. Yesterday 
he spoke to 25,000 workers in Avellaneda, advising them to return 
to work. Peron promised he would procure demanded salary in¬ 
creases as well as the liberation of certain leaders. Neither he nor 
the Government may mean to keep these promises, but it looks 
as though the workers are going to take them at their face value. 
Troops are still posted round the packing plants. In general, the 
public continues unaware of what is going on. ‘Tf wc could only 
read your American papers”, many have told me. 


OCTOBER I2TH 

Columbus Day, the important Dia de la Raza (Day of the Race) 
in Latin America. As usual, the Falangists and the nationalists 
have been using it to propagandize the ties between the world’s 
two Latin neutrals. They re-argue the “necessity of Argentine 
continuance in the path of prudence”, but nothing quite as spec¬ 
tacular as last year, when thousands of them jammed Luna Park, 
Buenos Aires’ Madison Square Garden, and heiled and thundered 
in the nearest thing to a Sportspalast mass meeting ever seen in this 
hemisphere. Maybe now that their Army people are in command 
they don’t think it’s so necessary—or perhaps it wouldn’t look so 
good outside. 

Nacion^ right on the heels of Prema^ came out this morning with 
a strong editorial re-demanding an Axis break. This afternoon a 
young nationalist tossed a small hand-made bomb into their 
fancy front office, while another smashed Prensa^s window with 
an iron belt. One explanation of all this is that the anti-Axis 
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group of coroneles told the papers to let loose with blasts at neu¬ 
trality, so that the Government, hearing their pleas, could then 
take appropriate action. The pro-Axis group, however, have 
been trying to set the stage their own way. They put up fanatic 
young nationalists to the job of screaming for neutrality and 
breaking newspaper windows, so that they can say: “See, the 
people will raise hell if we change”. Things are so touchy that 
troops have been ordered on the alert and all available forces in 
full war kit have been moved within easy reach of the capital for 
any contingency. Police have been especially active in the past 
few days. I hear reports of new arrests almost hourly. I suspect 
my phone is tapped, as do most other correspondents. Lines into 
all papers are also officially eavesdropped. One editor told me 
yesterday that the warnings about using care in what they print 
have been getting more and more severe. Among other things, 
strikes can’t be mentioned, news of papers suppressed or sus¬ 
pended is forbidden and nothing can be said about troop move¬ 
ments or air activities. Such news, it is explained, “is of no 
interest anywhere, and the Press must limit itself to news that is 
interesting”, meaning principally official hand-outs. 

The plan on foot to kick Minister of War, Qeneral Edclmiro J. 
Farrell, up to the Vice-Presidency and give his job to Peron, 
present Under-Secretary, who is really running things anyway, 
is gaining. 

Afraid I haven’t been over-close to the political goings-on today. 
This is the day of the Annual American Community Picnic out at 
Dr. Fred Aden’s Ward College in suburban Ramos Mejia. Free 
hot dogs by the yard, baseball between fathers and sons and apple 
pie d la mode on tree-shaded picnic tables are an annual Argentine 
treat that always makes me think of Fourth of July at home. Must 
have been 2000 people out at the show, probably half of them 
yanquis\ the others, Argentine parents whose kids go to this 
modern American school. 


OCTOBER 13TH 

It is difficult to understand the workings of the military mind 
or to imagine the coroneles —for all Peron’s book-browsing—as 
having any understanding of psychology. Their methods of re¬ 
storing calm seem to me enough to disquiet the most lethargic of 
people. All day long the radio has been going with warnings 
against spreading false rumours. Stations have apparently been 
sent ^ whole series of fancily phrased blurbs which they must in¬ 
clude after each programme number. At one dial point you get 
them every fifteen minutes; on others as close as two or three 



minutes apart. Since there are a whole series of these warnings— 
although they all say the same thing—curiosity is even further 
aroused as to just what it is they are trying to deny. 

“Spreading rumpurs”, says one announcement, “is anti- 
patriotic; combat it energetically.” 

“No nation in the world is leading a life more secure or free 
from real cause for fear during the tragic hour of humanity than 
this new land. Why, then, should you darken this heritage of the 
gods with baseless alarums?” (This announcement incidentally 
was suddenly withdrawn during the course of the day. Appar¬ 
ently someone spotted the fact that “heritage of the gods” was 
pagan, and should have been heritage from God. Bet some 
militares^ faces are red !) 

Stories of arrests of people who talked about the Government 
in cafes, on trolley cars and in buses arc constantly bandied from 
mouth to mouth. Each teller makes the story go one better. Dne 
tale of which I can be quite certain is that of the Casa Rosada 
correspondent of one of the big papers, who phoned his buddy at 
police headquarters and asked ii there was any information there 
about the rumours of certain Cabinet resignations. The police, 
not unexpectedly, had the line tapped. Within a few hours both 
were ordered to present themselves for arrest and were held for 
several days until released with a warning they won’t easily 
forget. 

Rumours today have been rolling in thick and fast, so insistently 
and unpleasantly, you get the feeling anything might happen by 
nightfall. Yet everywhere one goes, the story is almost the same. 
Affable, able Finance Minister Dr, Santamarina, lone civilian in 
the Cabinet, only man trained for his job, and probably its most 
democratic figure, is supposed to be on the verge of resigning. In 
fact, he may already have quit. Smart, peppery General Anaya 
is reported to have fallen out with his GOU pals over the Axis 
question and may go out with Santamarina. Several other names 
also mentioned, including Vice-Admiral Galindez, who holds the 
Public Works portfolio, and General Mason, from Agriculture. 
All are members of the moderation faction within the Cabinet, 
who not only favour saying, “To hell with the Germans once and 
for all”, but who don’t like Argentina’s jnore and more totali¬ 
tarian stamp. Santamarina, with a banker’s mentality, believes 
obligations assumed by Argentina at various Pan-American con¬ 
ferences should be honoured just like a banknote. The others are 
partly influenced by such considerations, partly by the fact that 
since it is officially admitted Berlin can no longer win the war, 
it is unintelligent to stick to the loser. 

About the end of August, we understand, the coroneles had an- 
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other of their administrative sessions, and bouncy little Anaya had 
perked up, lit into them and told them their Administration had 
failed completely in its revolutionary aims. “Radical changes in 
the internal and external policies are necessary”, he had stormed. 
That was the end for him. Anaya’s Under-Secretary for Justice, 
Eugenio Burnichon, is reported under military arrest for having 
mentioned in the hearing of a young lieutenant that military 
dictatorships were often dangerous. The lieutenant reported to 
Gilbert, who gave the order of detention. Anaya heard about this 
and raised helL Nevertheless, a court-martial was quickly sum¬ 
moned and found Burnichon guilty. How far this Hitlerite system 
of arresting their own colleagues can or will be carried on is hard 
to tell, but apparently if the violent faction gets the upper hand, 
it will force out its opponents somehow. They, in turn, will either 
have to take it, or stage a counter-move of their own—and any 
counter-move would be no cream-puff toss. 

{Later) 

All Buenos Aires Jewish newspapers were closed by the police 
last night. I was busy rubbing myself with liniment after the 
father-and-son baseball game at the American community picnic 
and didn’t hear about it until this morning, when I got a query 
from the oflice in New York, who learned it from the U.P. Spent 
most of today trying to find the inside story and discovered many 
pro-democratic leaders fear it may just be the start of other anti- 
Semitic measures. No reasons were given for the closures and 
both local papers and the Press services have been ordered to 
make no mention or comment. The Army mind here isn’t essen¬ 
tially anti-Semitic, but recently the Nazi-fascist sheets have been 
campaigning against the Jewish papers, calling them “commun¬ 
istic and inspired by Yankee-British imperialists, seeking to de¬ 
stroy Argentina’s sovereignty”. Nazi name-calling has a lot of 
influence, and the police simply went around to the Diario 
Israelita, which has been printed in both Yiddish and Spanish for 
twenty-seven years; to Di Presse, a big morning paper only two 
years younger and especially noted for its liberal policy, and to 
the Yiddish Z^itung; ordered them closed until future orders. The 
Diarioy which takes the U.P. news, and the Presse^ which carries 
the A.P., have long been strongly pro-United Nations, far more so 
in fact than most Gentile papers, and this, they feel, may be the 
real reason. 

Argentina’s Jewish population, estimated at about 400,000, 
mostly of Russian and North European stock, has noted an in¬ 
creasingly strong anti-Semitic tone in some of the recent measures 
taken by the Ramirez Government. Among them have been the 
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closing of many Jewish religious schools, especially in provinces 
where Jewish colonial communities are established, and the pro¬ 
hibition of kosher killing in the municipal slaughter yards in 
Buenos Aires and in the important Jewish centres of Rosario and 
Basavilbaso in the province of Entre Rios. 


OCTOBER 14TH 

Santamarina, Anaya and Galmdez have resigned. The official 
announcement made late last night said the re^gnation would 
be accepted, and added: “Whatever political significance may 
be attributed to these actions, none of it affects the unity of the 
Government. On the contrary, these developments have origin¬ 
ated with the object of contributing to the maintenance of the 
political trend of the country, powerfully sustained by H.E. the 
President of the Republic and repeatedly expressed on numerous 
occasions.” 

Nobody, of course, believes a word of this. The news has 
caused a sensation and people think the puchero bubbling under 
the surface for the past month is about to spill over. There are 
only three Cabinet portfolios filled. General Farrell is to be sworn 
in today as Vice-President, while still holding on to his War 
Ministry job. Finding replacements of standing isn’t going to be 
easy, especially with the country in this state. 

We hear that there was a period not so long ago when the 
ministros favoured a break and enlisted Ramirez on their side 
within the GOU. They made the mistake of not striking while 
the iron was hot. An Axis break became more difficult as time 
went by and the opposition gradually gained the upper hand. 
Hull’s letter caused the pendulum to swing the other way, until 
Cabinet opinion was about equally divided and Ramirez for once 
held a balance of power. But the coroneles, especially Gonzalez in 
the Presidential Secretaryship, constantly kept the President 
under their thumb. Peron also stood by the forces aligned against 
any shifting of position and now the opposition seems liquidated. 
Up to now there has been a kind of armed truce between the 
battling elements, but who can tell what’s next? Yesterday’s news 
that Italy had declared war on Germany knocks the props from 
under the argument that Argentina couldn’t take any measure 
that would put her in danger of finding herself at war with Italy. 
Peron continues personally calling the commanders of all the 
garrisons every night, making sure that they are still lined up 
with his group and are sworn to loyalty. Coronel Emilio Ramirez, 
more hard-boiled than ever as. Chief of Police of Buenos Aires, 
also has his boys on the alert to prevent any demonstrations. And 
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so, while Argentina might appear superficially calm, it is seething 
with an intense inner emotion. The pro-Nazis and the rightists 
can hardly conceal their joy at the resignations and have been 
doing what little demonstrating is outwardly visible. The mounted 
police squads park in front of my office building downtown about 
five in the afternoon each day, apparently certain there won’t be 
any demonstrations until after working hours. Along Calle Florida 
the strolling crowds are so thick that it is hard to tell how anybody 
could do much demonstrating, but the police aren’t taking any 
chances. The coroneles who are pulling the strings for Ramirez and 
who built him up so much that they couldn’t very gracefully turn 
him down, have tried to prove how much support the Adminis¬ 
tration is receiving, whereas the undercurrent of dislike in the 
people’s attitude towards the military is increasing. In some pro¬ 
vinces the Government Interventors and their staffs are ostracized 
by the people. The provinces resemble occupied countries rather 
than free States. Here in Buenos Aires there is a move on foot to 
give the militares the same kind of treatment that the inhabitants 
of Belgium, Norway and occupied France gave the German 
soldiers—getting up and walking out when they enter cafes, sid¬ 
ling up to them, humming the national anthem and letting out 
especially on the words: ^‘Libertad, libertad, libertad'\ 


OCTOBER 15TH 

An increasing number of Argentines are now reaching the point 
where they are saying, and meaning it, “The present situation 
can’t go on. Either it must change or we will change it.” That, 
it seems to me, is the most significant, vital fact to emerge here as 
a result of the past fortnight’s events. The Cabinet crisis, following 
on the heels of the appointments of two of the strongest of the old- 
guard, neutrality-minded Castillo supporters to top Ambassa¬ 
dorial posts, plus the lack of any definite indication that the mili¬ 
tary plans to declare itself on the side of the United Nations, has 
flamed counter-move talk to white heat. ^ 

Adding fuel to the flames is an important declaration, which 
suddenly appeared in this morning’s papers, signed by a group of 
150 leaders who form a cross-section of Argentina’s best brains 
and opinion. The statement is a resolutely worded declaration, 
demanding “effective democracy” and “loyal fulfilment of inter¬ 
national obligations”. The authors and signers have done a brave 
thing; their plea is brief but to the point: 

The citizens signing the present declaration^ who come from various sec^ 
tions of national life^ consider it imperative that they should express the 
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fundamental solution that is demanded by an immense majority of the 
Argentine people^ and that represents at the same time a basis for ensuring 
the united and tranquil future of Argentina, We summarize this solution in 
the following terms: Effective democracy by means of the exact application 
of provisions of our national Constitution^ and American solidarity through 
loyal compliance with international obligations signed by our country's 
representative. Our country cannot and must not live outside the Constitu- 
tiony or remain isolated from the other countries of America y or from those 
who throughout the world are fighting in the cause of democracy. We also 
believe that freedom of the Press—an essential factor in our Constitutional 
regime—would afford public opinion an opportunity for a decisive renais¬ 
sance of the fundamentals and principles here enunciated. 

While carefully worded so as to avoid an outright request for a 
break, the inference was clear and the effect strong, especially 
since the signers affixed their names publicly. They included 
many anti-Axis, pro-democratic leaders, among them two former 
Foreign Ministers; Adolfo Bioy and Jose Maria Gantilo, a number 
of former Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, Senators and deputies, 
leaders in fields of learning, banking, industry, art and trade, 
literature and labour. Almost all political parties are represented, 
only absentees being the nationalists, who are the Government’s 
staunchest supporters, 

I had been tipped off that the declaration was in preparation, 
but still it was a surprise to see it there in print. Drafted about a 
month ago, the intervening time was devoted to collecting signa¬ 
tures, not only in Buenos Aires but also in provincial centres like 
Rosario, Cordoba and La Plata. The contents were communi¬ 
cated to Ramirez by a committee of citizens who called on him 
last month, but their entreaties were disregarded, whereupon they 
decided to enlist the help of the newspapers, Prensa, JVacion and 
Mundo went ahead without asking authorization in advance, 
although they risked being closed down. 

The declaration has broken at a decisive moment: The Govern¬ 
ment can show whether it means to pay some attention, either 
through its choice of Cabinet replacement or its attitude in 
general. Or it can lash back. Many prominent Argentines have 
expressed the views embodied in the manifesto, but genegrally in 
private. The fear of reprisals is strong and it is no hollow fear. 
The fact that the leading men and leading papers have been able 
to join forces is an excellent sign. They would hardly jail all of 
this group or close the three top papers, however furious they 
may be. 

Many people regret the Press itself has never before taken joint 
action in opposition to the more repugnant totalitarian features 
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of the Government policies. They feel that a united stand—such 
as might have been taken many years past by the legendary Sar- 
mientos and the Mitres—would have done much to check the 
lengths to which the militares now seem prepared to go. There is 
even talk that Ramirez may resign and General Farrell (who took 
the oath of office as Vice-President last night) move up. Rawson 
is supposed to be ready to fly back from Brazil to step in, and talk 
of civil war is in the air, aided in no small measure by those radio 
warnings against rumour-spreading or listening to reports from 
abroad, meaning both Uruguay and the United States. 

Official stupidity is also partly responsible. The Presidential 
Press Office announced yesterday that Dr. Ernesto Aguirre, Presi¬ 
dent of the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange, had called on Ramirez, 
following the announcement of the resignation of Santamarina 
from the Ministry of Finance, to ‘‘pledge support and promise 
closest collaboration”. 

In a step practically unheard of previously, Dr. Aguirre walked 
out onto the balcony of the Exchange this morning and, over the 
public-address system, informed members that he had seen the 
President but for exactly the opposite reason—to express the pre¬ 
occupation and disquiet prevalent among traders over the forced 
dismissal of Santamarina, whose inclusion in the Cabinet on the 
formation of the Government had been instrumental in rallying 
much support not otherwise available. When they have to go to 
such lengths as resorting to outright lies in an effort to convince 
the people they have the support of influential elements, things 
look pretty black. The Aguirre denial has given official prestige 
another solar-plexus blow at a moment when it can least stand it. 


{Later) 

The closing of the Jewish newspapers has brought a sharp re¬ 
buke from President Roosevelt. I saw the Washington dispatch 
in the wire-service offices late this afternoon, and it is still being 
held up. No one knows wtiether it can be published here to¬ 
morrow. F. D. R. said that while the matter was of course one 
which primarily concerned the Argentine Government and 
people, he “could not forbear from expressing misgivings at the 
adoption in this hemisphere of action obviously anti-Semitic in 
nature, and of a character so closely identified with the most re¬ 
pugnant features of the Nazi doctrine”, adding: “I believe that 
this feeling is shared by the people of the United States and of 
the other Latin-American Republics. In this connection I recall 
that one of the resolutions adopted at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States at Lima, in 1938, set forth that 
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any persecution on account of racial or religious motives, which 
might make' it impossible for a group of human beings to live 
decently, is contrary to the political or judicial systems of 
America.” 

If the Government doesn’t keep that from its own people, it 
will have a strong effect. The military has already lifted the ban 
on the papers, possibly having been tipped off that F. D. R.’s 
statement was on the way. The rather peculiar reasons given for 
the closures are that the papers were printed in Hebrew and 
Russian and that they were difficult for the censors to read. An¬ 
other story is that the police had orders to close up all Russian 
papers, since they were automatically suspected of being com¬ 
munist. The Nazis derogatorily term Argentine Jews rusos 
(Russians), so the police merely went round and shuttered them 
all. The official announcement also alleged the local censors had 
to be able to read non-Spanish editorials in all papers. Since the 
Jewish dailies—like all others here, including three in Japanese— 
have for a month been printing editorials both in the original 
language and in Spanish, most people think the closures were 
simply anti-Semitic measures, taken in the belief no one would 
be really concerned. Of course, even pro-democratic Argentines, 
whose national pride is hurt in face of these occurrences and the 
strictures from abroad, carefully point out that there is more 
anti-Semitism in the United States than there has ever been in 
Argentina. Until now Argentine hotels, clubs, etc., have never 
gone in for “restricted clientele” or any of the other barriers often 
found in the United States. 


OCTOBER I 6th 

The Argentine Presidency—meaning the tight clique of colonels 
who are managing affairs, rather than Ramirez—today an¬ 
nounced the appointment of two known pro-fascists, one of them a 
notorious anti-Semitic, to the vacant Cabinet posts. And while 
they didn’t say so directly, the sudden announcement in effect 
constitutes the answer to the leading citizens who asked them to 
reconsider their policy and to F. D. R.’s statement decrying anti- 
Jewish actions. Selection of Dr. Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, 
better known under the pen name of Hugo Wast, for the Ministry 
of Justice and Education, and of Cesar Ameghino as Minister of 
Finance, indicates as much as anything that the strong-arm, no¬ 
moderation group of the GOU intends to continue its present 
policy. 

Roosevelt’s statement, incidentally, has not yet been officially 
communicated to the Casa Rosada, since Ambassador Armour, 
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who returned here a few days ago in the midst of all this excite¬ 
ment, has been unable to get an appointment with either Ramirez 
or Acting Foreign Minister Gilbert. The Buenos Aires papers 
were permitted to print F. D. R.’s remarks this morning but under 
small headlines on inside pages. In addition to naming Zuviria 
and Ameghino, who, with Navy Captain Ricardo Vago, new 
Minister of Public Works, will be sworn in today, the Adminis¬ 
tration last night gave another highly significant indication of its 
point of view by issuing a statement attacking the civic and 
political leaders who the day before had dared to publicly sign 
their names to the pro-democratic manifesto. The Government’s 
communique is worth repeating in full, for it is a perfect illustration 
of official mentality. It was sent to the papers with a letter signed 
by Press Censor Ladvocat, ordering publication “in preferred 
position and with striking presentation”. It read: 

A group of persons^ attributing to themselves an hupired and non¬ 
existent representation^ yesterday published a manifesto in certain news¬ 
papers requesting a fundamental solution of certain national problems. 
Invoking the name of the people, they omit to take into consideration 
whether the people, the authentic people, which, on June ^ih, overthrew an 
intolerable regime, will tolerate being so invoked for mistaken ends and 
wrongful aims. The heterogeneous nucleus, composed, today, of politicians 
without hope and of infamed ideologies, are not prepared to resign them¬ 
selves to atoning in silence for their lack of loyalty to the country. 

They make out thdt the Government should achieve in four months, that 
which . . . [theyl could not, or would not, achieve. The people do not 
forget the authors of public calamities, although the persons referred to, 
play on the supposedly short memories of the popular masses. The revolu¬ 
tion, conceived and carried out by the armed forces, with the nation s moral 
aid, will not allow, under any consideration, the return to the former 
regime to take place which is the wish of those who brought about the 
countrys deplorable condition. It is particularly noteworthy that several of 
those who have signed the declaration addressed to Argentines, are for¬ 
eigners, some of them born in remote regions. The problems inherent to the 
nation must be solved by the owners of the house, and not by the guests, 
whatever may be the rights they invoke. Many of the signers, it may be 
added, are people of extreme leftist connections, as their antisocial and 
anti-Argentine activities—records of which existed in the official archives 
before the revolution — show. Some of them, even, have been acclaimed by 
communistic multitudes. 

The Government is animated by an ample republican spirit precisely 
proved by the appearance of the manifesto referred to; but it will not 
tolerate any intromission, least of all, imposition, nor will it allow any 
polemics incompatible with the majesty of its representation. With cdl 
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it draws attention to the foregoing^ so that all may know their duty^ 
and be aware of possible consequence. 

• 

The holes in this statement are obvious to everybody here, 
especially the claim that the Government’s “spirit” is shown by 
the fact that the statement itself could be published—forgetting 
that if it had been consulted, it undoubtedly would have turned 
thumbs down. But it makes certain the voice of the Argentine 
people is dead, that no opposition will be tolerated, and that 
Hitler’s methods are in our hemisphere to stay so long as this 
Government remains in power. 

This statement and the new Cabinet appointments are already 
drawing whoops of applause and bouquets from the fascist Press. 
“Nothing could be more satisfactory,” says Pampero] “now the 
second epoch of the revolution begins.” 

The facts I have been able to gather on the new appointees, 
and especially Zuviria, are sickening. Zuviria is tall, thin, wealthy 
and, while Argentina’s most published author and one of Latin 
America’s most widely translated novelists, is perhaps less known 
to the outside world as the concocter of some of the most vicious, 
anti-Semitic volumes ever printed in this hemisphere. In his 
early days he was a Deputy of the Progressive Democratic Party. 
But, as he begat more and more children (he has now fourteen) 
and wrote more books (his total is over thirty, mostly fiction; 
some in a kind of Ethel Dell style but timed in the ^poch of 
Argentina’s dictator, Juan Manuel de Rosas), he turned more 
and more to the nationalists and became one of their brain 
trusters. I have three of his anti-Semitic books here: AY Kahal^ 
which has on its garish cover a vile snake stemming from Palestine 
and extending to Moscow and tries to prove Jews are the founders 
of “international communism”; Oro^ dealing with a fictional 
Mauricio Kohen, is another Streicher-style, Jew-baiting volume, 
while El Sexto Sello, published in 1941, is a more lengthy essay 
dealing with a “Jewish anti-Christ”. Another novel, published 
in 1942 and titled 666 , is less bitter than the others, but is strongly 
anti-Jewish. Clarinada, leading anti-Semitic Argentine publica¬ 
tion, frequently quotes Zuviria’s writings. He served as Castillo’s 
Interventor in the ex-President’s native province of Catamarca, 
and his aid to nationalist and anti-democratic organizations is 
well known. During the Spanish War his services to the Axis side 
were of such magnitude that they have since been cited in official 
histories published in Falangist Madrid. After the war he became 
one of the leaders of the Ibero-American association set up by the 
Falange to cement the links between fascism in Spain and in 
Latin America. As Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, 
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Zuviria’s bailiwick will be the public schools, which were already 
headed down the totalitarian path by Castillo’s Public Instruction 
Minister, pro-fascist Dr. Guillermo Rothe. And not only will 
Zuviria have the schools under his thumb, but the courts and the 
movies. Three of his most popular novels (not the anti-Semitic 
stuff) have been put on the screen: La Casa de los Cuervos, Valle 
Negro and Flor de Durazno. The film industry fears that in his new 
job he will have the power to impose his venom on the industry. 
Aware of the regimentation already imposed in the radio fields, the 
film people are fearful they will be pounced upon next. As usual, 
the departure would probably be accompanied by the explana¬ 
tion that it is “destined to raise the cultural and artistic level” 
and, as with radio, “necessary because any medium which 
reaches so many people must be subjected to the strictest official 
control”. Zuviria has already told friends he hopes to improve 
the literary quality of scripts and bring them in line with the 
official point of view. In the opinion of producers, this would 
amount—as it does in radio—to strict toeing of the line under 
threat of closer supervision. 

Ameghino, who replaces the only previous civilian member of 
the Ramirez Cabinet, is a dried-up, dotty, fuddy-duddy, seventy- 
two-year-old ; one-time Finance Minister in the rich, important 
province of Buenos Aires under super-nationalist Governor 
Fresco, who is now chief supporter of the fascist newspaper 
Cabildo and of the Nazi-aided nationalist movement. 

President Roosevelt’s sharp denunciation of the closing of the 
Jewish-language newspapers was allowed to appear this morning 
side by side with the announcement that the suspension had 
already been lifted. Public reaction is varied. Few people knew 
of the closings before F. D, R.’s comment, and the nationalists are 
trying to make it appear as if he is sticking his nose into Argentine 
affairs. One Nazi sheet, in a blatant exhibition of anti-Semitism, 
urges that Columbus Day should have been celebrated by lynch- 
ings of Jews. Pampero caricatured the corpses on the gallows in its 
worst exhibition of vulgarity, noting circumcisions of the victims 
as “proof of their barbarism”. 


OCTOBER 17TH 

The colonels must be boiling. Not merely content with publicly 
dressing down the signers of the pro-democratic manifesto, they 
issued an order late yesterday ordering all Ministries and Govern¬ 
ment departments to fire all employees, salaried or honorary, who 
signed the statement. Dismissals are to be made immediately. 
This will especially hit university professors whom Zuviria will be 
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able to replace immediately, and many others who hold honorary 
positions. It is so like what happened in Germany that it is almost 
unbelievable. 

“The manifesto”, said the official order, “contains declarations 
incompatible with the honourable discharge of public duties. 
Signers must be dismissed from the service. This decision of the 
Government to apply to all. It is inadmissible for officials or 
employees of the State, who are obliged to give an example of 
obedience and fidelity, to take upon themselves faculties which are 
repugnant to administrative ethics and public morale. Neither is 
it acceptable that officials or employees of the State should pretend 
to correct, by means of collective declarations, the Government to 
whom they owe obedience by law, by decree and by their employ¬ 
ment regulations. Nor is it possible to tolerate that they should 
support and express their solidarity with policies expressed by 
militant politicians. All the above actions on their part tend to 
perturb the general tranquillity which must be maintained by all 
means. The officials and employees of the State are required to 
know their duties and obligations, and when they forget them it is 
necessary to punish such disobedience, and place each one in his 
proper place and position.” 

The order was issued by Ministerial Secretary Coronel Gonzalez; 
who emphasized that he was “acting under instructions of His 
Excellency, the President”. That has brought the only laugh of a 
bitter, bitter day here., If there is any ordering to do, it is certain 
the order is reversed. Streets today are heavily policed, with all 
squad cars out. As a precautionary measure, I learn, a General of 
the First Division and a colonel of the National Guard were 
arrested at the time of the Farrell appointment, which was a signal 
that a shake-up was coming. Young nationalists have been throw¬ 
ing tear-bombs at buildings of pro-democratic institutions—their 
latest attempt has been to blacken the modern fagade of Radio El 
Mundo. The police seem to be singularly asleep when these 
things are occurring. Understand El Mundo refuses to remove 
the stains, considering them honourable scars. 


{Note) 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has issued a letter allegedly 
received from Dr. Moises Goldman, in connection with the lifting 
of the ban placed on the publication of Jewish newspapers. 
According to the Foreign Ministry, Goldman wrote that the 
“Delegation of Jewish Associations in Argentina”—known as the 
D.A.I.A.—“enjoyed the most ample guarantee of its rights and 
liberties”; was pleased with the rapid steps taken to return matters 
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to a normal course and “confirmed the certainty that in Argentina 
there never has been, nor will" there ever be, discrimination of a 
racial, religious or nationalistic order”. Furthermore, Argentina’s 
Jews, “in harmonious collaboration with all the inhabitants, have 
always carried out their activities as they are carrying them out 
today, without inconveniences or obstacles of any kind being 
placed in their path”. 

It should all make a great impression, but actually, I learn, the 
declaration was secured under the implication that stronger meas¬ 
ures would be taken if it were not issued. Sources which I con¬ 
sider absolutely reliable tell me that a delegation of the Associa¬ 
tion was summoned to the office of General Gilbert and, after 
being kept waiting more than three hours, were ushered in, given 
the draft of a statement, and informed that it “might be advisable 
to sign”. Gilbert minced no words in placing all Argentina’s Jews 
in two classes: the rich ones, who are “all usurers”, and the poor, 
“all communists”. “We”, Gilbert said, “have been extremely 
lenient in our treatment of Jews,” inferring this should be 
“appreciated”. Some of the Jewish leaders present, I imderstand, 
felt that they had no alternative but to sign, despite the fact 
the statement constituted a rudeness to Roosevelt, whom they 
genuinely admire. The Jewish papers had asked the United 
States Press services not to publicize the closings last week for fear 
the military might think they tried to bring in outside pressure 
which might result in reprisals. Even now that they have issued a 
public statement and made it appear, outwardly, at least, that 
everything is all right, some feel there is still trouble ahead. 


OCTOBER I8 th 

What people here are saying, thinking and feeling can best be 
summed up in this way; 

(1) The people have turned against the Government. You 
gather that everywhere, among every class. Even those who a few 
weeks ago urged “wait and see” and “give them a chance”, now 
say their eyes are opened. “We got gypped on the revolution”, is 
about the English equivalent for the far stronger criollo expressions 
generally heard. 

(2) It can’t last; something’s bound to pop. Yet, there’s a fear 
that it might last, as it lasted in Europe and elsewhere. 

(3) The lack of co-ordination between the pro-democratic 
forces in the country accounts for the fact that there are so many 
possibilities. And unfortunately it also makes the chances of 
effective resistance slim. 
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(4) Comparisons with the dictatorships and with Hitler and 
Mussolini are now increasingly frequent. Yet people aren’t 
blaming Ramirez directly. The talk is constantly of “they”, 
meaning the GOU. Some call them Swastika-stamped; others 
term them super-patriots, who believe they have the self-appointed 
duty to save the country. The never-ending flow of decrees and 
regulations and regimentations has caused increasing dissatis¬ 
faction. 

(5) The forced resignations of leading medicos, educators, civil- 
service career men and others, who signed the pro-democratic 
manifesto, brought a terrific shock to the country; made the signers 
martyrs. So have the increasing stories about concentration 
camps shocked and stung people. 

(6) The way the Nazi-fascist Press continues going, while pro- 
democratic dailies are closed day by day. Despite the radioed 
warnings about spreading rumours, the tapped telephones and 
unofficial mail censorship, you hear more rumours in a one-block 
stroll than the regime could deny in a month. Chain letters, secret 
publications, are on the increase. People are scared, but they talk 
anyway. 

(7) Many liberals are looking to the United States and to other 
Latin Republics for help or the kind of pressure the military will 
understand. They repeat that they don’t want big-stick Marines 
or anything like interference, but they can’t understand why the 
rest of the hemisphere doesn’t “do something”. 

(8) Even if there is an outright break with the Axis, people feel 
it alone won’t mean anything. They say: “All that would do 
would be to take the eyes of the world away from Argentina and 
permit our new home-style fascism to grow stronger in the dark”. 

(9) Fear of Brazil’s growing armed might, which was repeatedly 
said to have been one of the reasons for the military take-over, isn’t 
worrying the people. Air-raid drills during the past week, the 
thousands of posters stuck up around town showing a bombed 
widow, babe-in-arms, under the legend, “Meditate and Prevent” 
are laughed off, and regarded as another move to scare people 
into a desire to hold on to neutrality. 


{Later) 

Argentina’s Good Neighbours, led by Colombia, are planning 
some kind of collective action, trying to push this country off the 
fence. Trotting around to some of the Latin-American Embassies 
during the last few days, I’ve gathered something of the story. 
Apparently a few days ago the Colombian President sent a note to 
Ramirez, expressing the hope that Argentina now planned to join 
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the other Republics of the hemisphere in a policy of solidarity and 
co-operation. At the same time, he advised his hemisphere 
colleagues. Some of them have .already sent notes joining in the 
appeal. This move seems to be an entirely Latin-American affair, 
although there’s no doubt that it will have Uncle Sam’s approval 
and support. From what I can gather, it isn’t very likely, how¬ 
ever, that all the American Republics will really be able to unite 
in deciding what action should be taken. Many a Latin Republic 
isn’t one quarter as democratic as we’d like to think. Besides, Pan- 
American solidarity has never before had a problem child quite as 
difficult to handle as Argentina, and one of the GOU’s basic 
plans is to try to unite her Good Neighbours in a Latin bloc 
against the States. 


OCTOBER igXH 

Maybe civil war . . . 

That is the word you catch everywhere in Buenos Aires today, 
despite repeated warnings about spreading rumours, the obviously 
tapped telephones and the hush-hush attitude in front of uniforms, 
unknowns, or anybody you just don’t like. General strike talk is in 
the air, students are already out throughout the country, and the 
regime, pushing its totalitarian, anti-Semitic Minister of Justice 
and Education, Martinez Zuviria, to the fore, has made public a 
letter which isn’t going to make the students any calmer. Reply¬ 
ing to Rodriguez Martinez, Rector of the University of Cordoba, 
who had sent down an appeal asking whether he was really 
supposed to fire all his professors who had signed the pro-demo¬ 
cratic manifesto, Zuviria said : ‘‘At a moment when this Govern¬ 
ment, interpreting the sentiments of the Argentine people, is 
making every effort to safeguard national sovereignty and main¬ 
tain those traditional friendships with the peoples of the world 
which our Constitution requires of us, these isolated voices are 
raised to create disquiet and disunity. They seek to make those 
who are not properly informed regarding our international pacts 
believe Argentina has neglected to keep her commitments, 
obliging her to intervene in the war. Apart from the falsity of such 
assertions—because no such undertaking exists—this attitude is 
obviously contrary to the policy of the Government, which has 
frequently announced its position. This [signing the manifesto] 
is an inadmissible act of indiscipline on the part of those who 
held professorships, or held responsibility as public officials. The 
country has been preserved from war by the workings of Divine 
Providence, and we should show ourselves worthy of the privileges 
which have made of our land an oasis of peace in a world of war.” 

The manner in which Zuviria and the coroneles for whom he 
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speaks blandly ignore the fact that they are repudiated by Argen¬ 
tine citizens of all classes, shows how the Administration dwells in 
its ivory tower, surrounded by rosy clouds of wishful thinking. 
More and more resignations are being handed in by career men in 
official life, especially in the big Federal banks which have done 
so much for Argentina’s prestige in international finance. That 
will obviously provide new vacancies for the appointment of 
nationalists to Government jobs. 

Students at the Facultad de Medicina rioted today. There 
were several arrests; many people injured. Since such news is for¬ 
bidden, police have refused to give figures of those detained or 
hurt. If students and labour could get together they’d be a real 
threat, and civil war against the military may become a reality. 

Here’s a side note with an ironic twist. By the votes of Judges 
Nicholson, Speroni and Berutti, the Court of Criminal Appeal 
yesterday dismissed charges brought by the District Attorney 
against twenty of the committee members of the Federation of 
German Cultural and Benevolent Societies, a top Nazi cover-up 
group, which formerly operated as the German National-Socialist 
Workers’ Party. The whole bunch were arrested, following an 
investigation by the since-dissolved Congressional Committee 
probing anti-Argentine activities. The Committee couldn’t get 
them on charges of being Nazis, so it used a variation of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s old stunt, naming fraud and embezzlement instead of 
income-tax-evasion charges. The fncts were laid before Justice of 
Instruction Vazquez. He held the evidence presented was suffi¬ 
cient to justify arrest and conviction, declaring the Federacion had 
enlisted members and collected cash under false pretences. To¬ 
day’s reversal knocks all that out. It even carried a rider to the 
effect that the proceedings did not affect the good name or honour 
of the accused. All those who contributed to the Nazi societies 
said the Appeals Court knew full well that their cash was going 
over to help Hitler. Therefore they were not cheated by talk of 
charity. And now the Nazi organizations who use the charity gag 
as a cover-up can go merrily on, even though practically all 
Argentine pro-democratic groups have been closed. 


OCTOBER 20TH 

Mustachioed Dr. Palacios, my favourite Argentine personality, 
has dared the coroneles managing this regime to reveal the extent 
to which they are prepared to use force to impose their will and 
intention of reshaping the country along totalitarian lines. He 
has refused orders to dismiss members of the faculty of the Univer- 
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sity of La Plata, of which he is Rector (in addition to being socialist 
leader and long-time Senator). Palacios’ letter to Zuviria, reply¬ 
ing to his dismissal instructions, is a classic. 

^^With all the respect which your Excellency deserves of mef Palacios 
sarcastically began^ “/ must state that both my position and my concept of 
dignity prevent me from executing this order. ... As Rector of this 
University my law is that of the University. I have taken the oath to the 
professors who elected me to this chair and to whom I am responsible to 
uphold that law. The Government is empowered to appoint professors and 
dismiss them^ but each case must have the express consent of the faculty. 
The men whose dismissal you indicate have not been judged or even 
accused. . . . The law provides that the University Rector and Council 
have the supreme authority over the University in teaching, disciplinary and 
administrative matters. . . 

Then, quoting several similar precedents in which the Federal 
authorities sought to intervene in university affairs, each resulting 
in an admission that the Government was in the wrong and drop¬ 
ping the case, Palacios added: ‘T understand perfectly well that 
the Minister of a Government which can arbitrarily propose any 
measures it deems convenient, could address me in such a matter 
as this. However, as Rector of the University, I have no other 
recourse but that of the law. I am primarily an educator and I 
have just told my students, quoting the words of Bergson, that the 
educator is a creator of actions, a shaper of moral trends, not 
merely a soulless functionary. My dignity as an ediuator does 
not pertain to me personally, it is an example I owe to youth.” 

Naturally, not a line of this can appear in any paper; in fact, 
Colonel Ladvocat, who consistently keeps calling his censorship 
“collaboration”, learned in advance of Palacios’ reply and sent an 
immediate order to all papers and radio stations forbidding the 
publication or broadcasting of any document over Palacios’ signa¬ 
ture. Still, there were plenty of copies around town last night and 
today, run off by students and underground presses, adding to the 
civil-war talk. Ironically enough, the Palacios’ letter got around 
just about the same time as a Presidential statement ostensibly 
promising re-establishment of the Constitution and urging faith in 
the Government. Palacios’ letter has already caused a walkout of 
practically all the 8500 students at La Plata University, and Pala¬ 
cios himself will probably resign, if he hasn’t done so already. A 
student at La Plata, who doubles in journalism on the side, tells 
me that the students are all organized in groups (not overlooking 
the anti-Palacios, nationalist students, who naturally support the 
Government). They are running the cops ragged in the modern- 
ish capital of the Province of Buenos Aires, where the school is 



located. The pro-Palacios undergrads have been distributing 
leaflets, organizing picketing groups, and getting ready for any¬ 
thing that may come. 

Up in Cofrientes and Sante Fe, the universitarios are also raising 
hell. In Cordoba the Administration’s measures have resulted in 
battles with the police, and when the Provincial Minister of the 
Interior, a civilian, was told by Buenos Aires to get tough, he 
resigned. The opposition nationalist group, the Sindicato Univer- 
sitario, has been scrapping with members of the pro-democratic 
University Federation; classes have been broken up and so far 
thirteen have been wounded and thirty-five arrested in Buenos 
Aires. When the police tried to smash one strike meeting at the 
University of Economic Science where repairs were going on, the 
students grabbed rocks. So did the cops, and there was a “row 
bottom”, just like those at the new University of Pennsylvania or 
up in New Haven in the old days. It was half an hour before the 
students returned to the sidewalk cafes and continued meetings 
under the guise of coffee-drinking. Today strike bulletins are even 
being handed out, and the cops have started searching houses 
looking for strike leaders, who promptly faded underground. 
Labour is also gaining support and the general strike may actually 
come off. 


OCTOBER 20TH {Later) 

Today the radio suddenly let go a bombardment of announce¬ 
ments about the telephone and the use to which it should be put, 
announcements so strange that I was thoroughly mystified. The 
inside story, amusing in some ways, desperate in others, is another 
page out of the story of the Nazi-occupied lands. The telephone, said 
the announcement, is a social instrument at the service of human¬ 
ity. (Ladies, please note: no long confabs about each pin the dress¬ 
maker had or had not to stick in on the godet^ ih^jabot^ the ruffles 
and flounces of “my new model”.) No—and this is direct quote— 
the telephone’s use “may not be abandoned to the thoughtless or 
irresponsible. Employing the telephone to insult or offend is a 
crime which deserves punishment by justice. The Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs will punish with cancellation of telephone 
service anyone who may use the phone to disturb the peace, and 
Federal Justice will apply the full rigour of the Penal Code to 
anyone who dares tamper with communications.” 

There is also a warning to “persons who believe that, cloaked in 
anonymity, they preserve themselves from the long arm of justice, 
and in that belief insult or badger other people. But such persons 
are grossly in error, because the long arm of the law and the 



Department of Posts and Telegraphs watch over the use of the 
telephone, that its noble social purpose should not be misused. 
Suen irresponsible criminals will be punished and their names 
published in the Press.” 

There are many variations on the same theme. It seemed 
absurd to me that the Gestapo should have so little intelligence as 
to bruit the fact abroad that they have been tapping. However, 
the explanation is simple. It seems that for some time past pro- 
democrats have been carrying on a telephone campaign directed 
against the military. Using the entire Army list, they would dial 
the numbers of high-ranking officers, inquiring for them by name. 
Asked for their own names, they would give that of some younger 
officer acting under the orders of the very one they were tele¬ 
phoning. Once the colonel, major or captain was on the line, the 
dialogue would go something like this: 

Unknown ; Colonel Perez ? 

Colonel Perez: Speaking. What do you want, lieutenant? 

Unknown: Constitucion, Democracia, Liberiadl 

Then the caller would immediately hang up the receiver, leav¬ 
ing the colonel unable to trace the call. The promoters of this 
campaign were careful to put their calls through from public 
stations, with which Buenos Aires abounds. The stunt had been 
very well organized and carried out. Officers were subjected to a 
virtual persecution. Their families were .also driven crazy, and the 
thing reached such a pitch that a campaign of frightening the 
offenders had to be started. 

People are now more than ever afraid to use their telephones. 
For some time they have suspected, and some even had the cer¬ 
tainty, that lines had been tapped. Not long ago there was a semi¬ 
public row between the Casa Rosada and the General Post Office, 
both of which wished to control the tapping. Eventually the Casa 
Rosada had to order the General Post Office to discontinue its 
own eavesdropping, and today’s warnings should put the public 
on guard officially—it is a secret no longer. 


OCTOBER 21ST 

I’d give my right typewriter to really be on the inside at one of 
those secret GOU sessions. So would a good many other corres¬ 
pondents and, even more, so would a lot of the non-colonels in the 
Army and plenty of Argentines. But even though the meetings 
are strictly hush-hush, locked-door affairs, news does manage to 
leak out. In this town, even more than in Washington, everybody 
has a friend, who has a cousin, who has a brother-in-law of some¬ 
one on the inside. Ordinarily, knowing how Washington gossip 
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grows, this inside stuff sounds suspicious, if not downright 
impossible. Yet here in Buenos Aires IVe learned—not without a 
good deal of trial and error, it is true—that certain local sources 
are right at least 75 per cent of the time. Considering the touch- 
and-go situation, that is darn near phenomenal. The only news 
you get from the Government, either on or off the record, are the 
official hand-outs and the self-serving declarations that some of the 
militares are willing to let out. As a result, most of us have just 
about stopped attending any Government Press conferences, or 
even trying to contact officialdom for news. 

News-gathering, therefore, has become a kind of reverse pro¬ 
cess. Initial chore in the morning is to read the papers—not the 
big reliable papers first, but the Nazi-fascist sheets. For there are 
more good slants on how the Government really thinks and what 
it plans to do in the columns of the swastika-stamped rags than 
in the democratic dailies. When Cahildo and Pampero called for 
Storni’s head, the chances were much better than a two-peso 
ticket at Palermo that Storni would walk the plank. Once the 
papers are checked, we start on the morning round of trying to 
pick up and corroborate unprinted information. Like every other 
correspondent here, I have my stable of sources. There is X., a 
strong nationalist, who has a secret weakness for American jazz. 
If this were known to his fellow Nazis, it would probably get him 
read out of the party, but I pass him hot jive and he passes me hot 
dope, and we’re both satisfiea. It’s the damnedest way of swap¬ 
ping news that I ever heard of, but it seems to me that I recall that 
the boys who covered the big events over in Japan and in Ger¬ 
many often used the same kind of stunt. There’s Y., an Austrian 
refugee, who fled Hitler ten years ago, and who only rarely betrays 
the fact that he isn’t a native-born criollo. Not only does he have a 
swell knack for sponging up information, but, knowing what 
happened in Europe, he is able to draw the invaluable compari¬ 
sons. There’s A., an Argentine with one of the big news agencies, 
who, because he can’t send out the stories himself, is so good a 
newspaperman and friend that he is willing to give out with 
everything—or practically everything—he has heard. Colonel 
Z., who is not one of the important Colonels, but who nevertheless 
manages to pick up a great deal ( f information in his sub-ministry, 
is another caballero to whom I’d like to toss bouquets. Although 
he’s not expressly verboten to talk to foreigners, as were Nazi or 
Japanese officers, it probably wouldn’t get him any better with 
his superiors. Mis help and that of others like him is not so much 
of value for the direct tips, as for the slant on what is coming in a 
general way and the meaning of what has already passed. There 
are my friends the Argentine newsmen, some former legislators 
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arirf the Latin diplomatic corps; there are the long-tin^ 

the sub-officials who really believe m democracy but who feel 

their hands tied, and others. . . 

This regime also gives itself away in the reaction it arouses 
among the people. I don't mean taxi-drivers, or barbers, who 
always seem to be the correspondent’s inevitable ear-to-the- 
grounders, but people in general. When an important new decree 
pops, for example, nobody is allowed to comment openly. The 
papers are hushed up, the radio is told exactly what to say, but 
Argentines talk anyway. And the correspondents with eyes and 
ears who write for the outside world and w^ho still have ways and 
means of getting ont their stories, can look and listen, put down 
what they have seen and heard, and pass it along to papers that 
still dare to print what they consider the truth. 


General Gilbert, who was a colonel before he pushed himself up, 
and who was originally one of the top trio in the GOU, has appar¬ 
ently lost out in the inner-office battle and is going to become per¬ 
manent Foreign Minister. He will be sworn in tomorrow evening. 
Tall, balding, eagle-beaked fifty-one-year-old Brigadier-General 
Luis Cesar Perlinger, up to now little-mentioned GOU man, is 
going to take over Gilbert's old job as Minister of the Interior. * 
Perlinger is consideied a Peron follower, and Gilbert's upstairs 
kick to the Foreign Ministry ^parently means he is being pushed 
out of the way. The Foreign Office—now that Argentina seems to 
have made up her mind definitely to stick on the fence, isn’t really 
important. The Interior job, which Peron wanted to get a stooge 
to handle, is another story. Interior controls much spending, job 
handling and the important local police, all communications and 
everything that relates to politics. Perlinger is one of the young¬ 
est generals in the Army. He entered military school when he was 
seventeen, graduated in 1910, and from then on his promotion 
was rapid. He became a member of the Argentine General Staff 
in 1924, subsequently commanded the 12th Infantry Regiment 
and later bought arms abroad. He became a Brigadier-General 
last August. Don’t know about his ideology, but the important 
thing is that he’s a Peron man. 


OCTOBER 22ND 

It gets more and more like Nazi Germany every day. In the 
last few days scenes such as those which occurred in Germany 
when the Nazis ordered out non-conforming professors have be¬ 
come frequent. The farewell lectures of those dismissed for sign¬ 
ing the pro-democratic manifesto have brought lumps to many 
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throats, resentment to many hearts, and students in more and 
more schools. are already on strike in protest. Anything might 
happen, for these undergraduates are no shy violets. Hundreds 
of students, fellow medicos and professors crowded the operating 
theatre in an obscure corner of the old School of Medicine build¬ 
ing in Buenos Aires the day before yesterday to hear world- 
famous Professor B. A. Houssay, his eyes tear-filled, deliver his 
final lecture. In his white research gown, his hands folded on the 
lectern before him, he spoke slowly and deliberately, making no 
reference to the twenty-five work-filled years which have brought 
him honours from Europe, the United States and all over the 
world. He spoke only of muscular reflexes, and avoided politics, 
but everyone hung on the words of this distinguished scientist, 
head of Argentina’s Institute of Physiology, unable to under¬ 
stand why his love of democracy could be punished in this way. 
In closing, he said: “And now I have delivered my last lecture. 

. . . The next must come from a colonel.” 

Hundreds of other students and educators crowded the final 
lecture delivered by Professor Alejandro Ceballos, famed for his 
work in research on cancer of the lungs. He, too, will have to 
leave his medical post because he dared to speak against dictator¬ 
ship. Hours before Dr. Mariano Gastex was to give his last lecture 
in the Hospital Nacional de Clinicas the hall was crowded. When 
he stepped in it was to the kind of silence that could be felt. Dr. 
Gastex spoke in an almost detached way of his work in surgery 
here and abroad, experiments which brought Argentina fame and 
renown. His name is a household word in Argentina, a guarantee 
of the most skilful and advanced medical attention. Moreover, he 
belongs to a family whose word and influence have carried weight 
for something like a century. At his mother’s table, and later at 
his own, top politicos were wont to sit down elbow to elbow with 
scientists, authors, wits. Society with a big S, and everything 
most representative of the best in Argentina. Ideas born in that 
heavily draped, panel-fitted dining-room have later borne fruit 
in developments in every branch of activity in the country. Gas¬ 
tex was not only a life-saver to* his patients, but a guide, a mentor 
and helping hand to people from every walk of life. The treat¬ 
ment he has received has fallen like a bombshell in drawing-room, 
club-room and patio. 

There have been other famous names similarly affected: Dr. 
Nicolas Romana, Dr. Juan'T. Lewis, Dr. Rafael Augusto Bull- 
rich, and Dr. Anibal Villa, all at the Facultad de Medicina. 

Medicos and profesores are not the only victims of official fury. 
Maestro Juan Jose Gastro, Argentina’s foremost composer and 
conductor, who not so long ago conducted Toscanini’s N.B.G. 
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Symphony Orchestra, up in New York, has been dismissed from 
his posts as Director of the Gonservatorio Nacional and the Colon 
Opera, and has been forbidden to enter the theatre even if he 
buys his own ticket! Top-ranking attorneys, physicists, social 
scientists, engineers, etc., have been ousted. Juan Carlos Palacios 
has resigned the Presidency of the Argentine Sports Federation 
and the Olympic Committee. The Government has even gone so 
far as to boot out members of Commissions named to collect funds 
for erection of mausoleums to distinguished personages; even of a 
Commission to erect a monument to an obscure lieutenant 
general. 

Some of these rejects have already received offers from abroad, 
but I understand the coroneles are so burned up that they have 
decided to forbid any tojeave the country. At his Press con¬ 
ference yesterday, Colonel Ladvocat had a remarkable reply to 
some guarded suggestions by local newsmen that eminent scientists 
like Professor Houssay were irreplaceable. “No one is irreplace¬ 
able,” he snapped. “There arc plenty of clever young men to step 
into the shoes of such disaffected hombres as these!” Berlin seems 
to have moved to Buenos Aires. 


OCTOBER 23RD 

Trouble at the University of La Plata may be the fuse to touch 
off the Argentine time-bomb. Dr. Palacios resigned as La Plata’s 
Rector yesterday. He presented his resignation to the Vice- 
President, Dr. Gabriel Mazo, at a special faculty meeting. No 
sooner did Mazo accept than he, too, promptly resigned. The 
Senior Counsellor, Dr. Vittorio Monteverde, was invited to 
assume the Presidency. “Not for me,” he said. “I quit too.” 
Next in line was Dr. Juan Lindquist of the Agricultural School. 
“Include me out,” he said, in effect, and handed in his own 
resignation. Then, like the ten little soldiers who stood on the 
fence, there was only one left, nationalistic Dr. Ricardo Labougle, 
a brother of the Interventor of the University of Buenos Aires. It 
was the chance he had been waiting for. Jumping in post haste, 
he accepted: “In keeping with my life-long policy, which has 
never allowed me to evade responsibility, I take the job”. When 
he tried to speak to the students, however, he was received with 
rotten eggs and firecrackers. He had to be seen home by a police 
guard. 

The lines are sharply drawn at La Plata, for, besides pro-demo¬ 
cratic students, there are plenty of nationalists. This may be the 
beginning of the popular, civilian resistance. 

More and more of the dismissed medicos are receiving offers of 
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teaching posts from across tile Rio de la Plata, in Uruguay, and 
from Mexico and Chile. Some are apparently to be allowed to go, 
seemingly because they might cause trouble here. Others, like 
professors in Germany, are refusing to leave, believing they can do 
more here to help their country when the moment comes. 

Over in Santiago, the Biological Society and a group of thirty- 
six Chilean university professors telegraphed Dr. Castex, calling 
his dismissal “an act ofensive to the most sacred human rights— 
freedom of expression”. Another group of Chilean professors 
pledged support to Dr. Gumersindo Sayago, of the University of 
Cordoba. Booklets are being sold in Chile, containing an open 
letter to General Ramirez which readers are to sign and mail. 
The letter demands freedom for political prisoners in Argentina. 
Proceeds of the sale will go to a f^nd to help those arrested. 
Nothing like that can be tried here. 


OCTOBER 24 TH 

The regime is getting touchier and touchier about possibilities 
of trouble from the universities. The Argentine University 
Federation, the autonomous central body for university adminis¬ 
tration which includes student and faculty delegates, has been 
ordered dissolved. “It lacks all legal standing,” says the official 
decree. “The ends pursued . . . have been proved subversive. 
It is known the Federation maintains close relations with the 
communists, as can be proved by the Police records.” The 
Education Ministry has also ordered that all Federation repre¬ 
sentatives on student boards may be considered to have ceased to 
hold office. “All projects undertaken by them, or by boards on 
which they are represented, shall be adjudged null and void.” 
Thus, the one organization which did as much as anything to 
give Argentina’s universities their standing, independence and 
prestige, is pen-stroked out. 

The student question is certainly confused. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction says undergrads must continue to attend 
classes, but warns that severe measures will be taken if any 
attempt is made to create disorder. At the same time. Dr. 
Labougle, the last ten-pin to remain standing at La Plata grasp¬ 
ing for the job which no self-respecting pro-democratic teacher 
would take, has signed an order closing classes. He blandly stated 
that, “Since studies have proceeded normally throughout the 
whole of the year, courses are concluded somewhat earlier than 
anticipated; consequently students and professors may return 
home to better prepare for the final exams”. 

Prensa^s editorial this morning must mean something is in the 
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wind. Protesting against any attempt to introduce religious 
intolerance in Argentina, it cites a circular issued by the InteiS 
ventor in the Province of Tucuman, saying, among other things: 
“Children must be taught that America (presumably Latin 
America) must realize its destiny within the. framework of 
Catholicism. Anything outside Catholicism is not American.” 
Consequently Protestantism and all other religions are not Ameri¬ 
can. Prensa commented that everything that spells love of free¬ 
dom, of right and of justice was American. Exclusions and false 
doctrines take Argentina backwards, the paper went on, even if, 
as in the present case, it was carried out only in one single pro¬ 
vince. There are indications the military plans a closer official 
tie-in with the Church, as in Franco Spain. Along the same lines, 
news comes from Entre Rios province, whose Interventor is 
Ramirez’ brother, that charters granted Jewish and Masonic 
Mutual Aid and Welfare Associations will not be renewed. As 
soon as they expire, the organizations are apparently to be closed 
down. And that looks like only the beginning. 


OCTOBER 25TH 

I hear more and more about the possibility of economic sanc¬ 
tions against Argentina, sanctions possibly strong enough to shake 
the regime from power. They are being considered, not simply 
because Argentina (which depends upon foreign trade for her 
very life) insists upon going her own neutrality way, or even be¬ 
cause tnany believe the new military Government is fascist. That’s 
still rated an internal affair. But the fact that the Nazis are getting 
more and more advantages through Argentina’s open door is 
causing Washington to feel that now may be the time for a real 
crack-down. The States, I understand from banking people here, 
is considering freezing Argentine credits, just as credits of Axis- 
occupied and neutral European countries were frozen. The story 
behind it is somewhat complicated and it took a lot of unravelling, 
but this is the way it shapes up: 

Last week’s resignation of Finance Minister Santamarina was 
followed a few days later by the forced quitting of Dr. Raul J. 
Prebisch as General Manager of the Banco Central de la Republica. 
A half-dozen of Argentina’s top financial brain-trusters, all of 
them anti-Axis, also walked out. The Banco Central is the Argen¬ 
tine equivalent of our Federal Reserve; issues Argentina’s money 
and was long trusted by Washington with the vital task of co¬ 
operating in the handling of decisive details of what material 
should be sent to Argentina and who should get it. Despite 
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Castillo, and until now under Ramirez, the Bank and Prebisch 
have been democracy’s best friends in Argentina. They aided in 
obtaining information which brought about the blacklisting of 
many Nazi cover-up organizations and assisted in tying the hands 
of such Nazi financial agents as the Banco Germanico and the 
Banco Aleman Transatlantico, which, although closed almost 
everywhere else in the Americas, still operate freely in Argentina. 
With democracy’s friends out and the Ministry in the hands of 
pro-fascist Dr. Ameghino, Washington and the pro-democratic 
Good Neighbours are now said to feel they can no longer be 
reasonably certain our products don’t get into Nazi hands, or that 
the Axis won’t be able to manipulate back and forth across the 
South Atlantic as it pleases, piling up hidden funds, exerting 
powerful pressure and cornering war-vital necessities to keep them 
from the United Nations. England, which has among the most 
important foreign trade and financial interests in Argentina, is 
believed to have figured it out the same way. 

So long as it did not aid the enemy, the broad United Nations 
policy towards Argentina has been to sell everything short of 
arms, because we needed her meat and wheat and other products. 
This, our own and the British Embassies have always insisted, is 
not appeasement, but a necessity of war. With the situation now 
changing, sanctions may be the only answer. Vichy, for example, 
is supposed to be using Argentina for its base of operations in this 
hemisphere, and information has been gathered that funds passed 
to Argentina have reached the Bank of Dresden. Immobilizing 
funds would probably cause plenty of inconvenience to Argentine 
citizens or residents in their negotiations with the States. They 
would have to accumulate a terrific amount of pi oof to demon¬ 
strate that their operations were in good faith and would not 
benefit the Axis. The United States at present exercises control of 
funds entering and leaving the country, but up to now thay have 
been blocked only when authorities have definite proof the 
questioned transactions would aid the Nazis. If freezing is put 
into force, the burden of proof would be on Argentina, and her 
business with the States and England would immediately zoom 
down. Of course reprisals might follow and a back-and-forth 
struggle begin. Local business, which trusted Prebisch and the 
other top shots, was upset by the resignations, and even more by 
the talk of possible sanctions. They’re not over-impressed by 
Ameghino, or promises made a week ago that the principal job of 
his Ministry will be to obtain the “full benefits of the country’s 
many sources of production” and trying to encourage more inter¬ 
nal trade and markets. 



OCTOBER 26th 


This regime has so many decrees to issue that they come pop¬ 
ping out at all hours. But the beauty they sprung on the local 
newsmen at i a.m. today set an all-time high. The papers were 
suddenly notified that Colonel Emilio Ramirez had resigned as 
Chief of Police of the Capital of Buenos Aires. No reason, of 
course. Coming at this moment, with student and labour strikes 
on the increase and with the whole country resembling a barrel of 
T.N.T., it might mean anything. Colonel Ramirez is one of the 
GOU’ers who doesn’t believe in subtle methods, and the story 
around town today is that he was particularly burned up at the 
appointment of Brigadier-General Perlinger to the Ministry of 
the Interior. Perlinger, who follows his leader Peron’s iron-hand- 
in-the-velvet-glove technique, is, in effect, over Ramirez, although 
the Colonel is another one of those officers who have lots more 
power than their supposed bosses. One story is that the GOU 
asked Colonel Ramirez to step out because he was responsible for 
several blunders that brought particularly unfavourable com¬ 
ment from the outside world, especially the quickly rescinded 
closing of the Jewish Press a fortnight ago. My guess is that he 
wants a showdown on his scheme for a Federal police force which 
he will run. 

The nationalists are still busy. They planted a small bomb in 
the home of Dr. Federico Pinedo, pro-democratic former Finance 
Minister, this morning. The Pinedo clan was fortunately away. 

Resignations of university people are on the increase. Several 
new ones reported today. Students are refusing to take exams. 
Palacios has accepted a Chair at Havana University. 


ociOBER 27TH 

The War News from Italy is sounding better and better to 
Argentina’s three million Italian-bom or Italian descendants. 
Free Italians are also making considerable progress in lining up 
more and more support, but while they are allowed to issue their 
weekly paper Italia Libre, they have to be extremely careful in 
other w^ys lest they offend the Government. In the last war some 
40,000 Argentine-Italians volunteered to fight in Italy’s Army; 
in this, until the overthrow of Mussolini, only one. 

OCTOBER 28th 

Somehow the town doesn’t look the same these days. New 
regulations, supposedly designed to conserve fuel, electricity and 



rubber, have been put into force during the past few weeks. 
Result: Buenos Aires, probably the last world capital without a 
dim-out, curfews, rationing and other restrictions, is beginning 
to get a feeling that maybe there is a war on. At first the movie 
closing hour was set at 11.30 p.m., but that’s already been moved 
up to midnight on weekdays and 12.30 on Saturday, Sunday 
and fiesta nights. Because of the late dining habits, napkins are 
rarely tucked in till 9 p.m., and those out for an evening generally 
dine even later. Theatres on Corrientes and Lavallc are losing' 
business, and the turning off the big electric signs has certainly 
changed the appearance of the downtown section. 

Shops which formerly kept open until eight, drawing the 
heaviest trade of the day in the last two hours because of the Latin 
custom of the after-officehave also been affected. On even 
days of the month, shops on the even-number side of the street 
must close at 6.30 p.m., others an hour later. The senoras are 
having God’s own time trying to figure whether the Salon de 
Beaute on Calle Esmeralda is a Tuesday and Thursday establish¬ 
ment, or a Monday, Wednesday and Friday. As is so character¬ 
istic of Argentinos, this shopping “rationing'’ has merel)^ provoked 
a loud ha-ha. If even a popular Government had put it into force 
it would have aroused their derision, but coming from Palito, 
it is just another nose-perk intj usion into the even rhythm of their 
lives. Regulating traffic is also getting lots of attention. Buenos 
Aires is still the only big city^without traffic lights; people always 
laughed them away. 


OCIOBER 29TH 

Have been looking into the local theatre situation, not only 
because I’ve always been batty on the subject of footlights (I once 
had ambitions of being an actor), but because I believe it is an 
important but vastly neglected phase of our own propaganda 
activities here. Although twenty-one legitimate theatres are 
currently running, giving Buenos Aires third place among world 
capitals in the number of lit houses, not one United States show or 
translation is appearing on local boards. The present theatre 
season is one of the best in years, but the unco-operatiye attitude 
of United States authors’ rights societies, the lack oflocll agents to 
handle deals and the failure of those agencies responsible to do 
anything, have developed a situation whereby European imports 
and national works cover the entire field. There is a potential 
market for translations of Broadway successes second only to 
London’s West End. But Latin Americans who in recent years 
have voluntarily tried to switch from Europe to the United States 



have been slapped down so many times that many have grown 
tir^ of the effort. As a result they still turn towards Europe. A 
high percentage of the plays produced here, in Rio and in San¬ 
tiago are translations, although local authors are doing better and 
better year by year. Franco Spain and even Vichy France have 
felt it worth while to keep up these contacts, despite war, and both 
are represented by current hits. While a number of United States 
successes have been put on during the year, among them No Time 
for Comedy and There's Always Juliet^ the total number is extremely 
small, considering the size of the theatre-going audiences. I have 
had no end of translators and people in the show business here 
use my shoulder to cry on with a long and generally baffling story 
of what happens when they write to New York to get an O.K. to 
put on some current success. When answers come, they frequently 
demand conditions impossible for this market. Result is that 
honest adaptors have often turned, and continue to turn to Europe. 
The less scrupulous simply lift ideas and hand them out as their 
own, and the United States both fails to get the royalties and the 
propaganda content inherent in many Broadway successes today. 

The propaganda factor is naturally important, although we 
don’t like to talk too much about it here, especially now. Theatre 
men have told me that many United States works which pack a 
solid message would be just as effective here and do fully as much 
as Hitler films to sell democratic ideas, but there’s no agency that 
comes up to what blacklisted Axis agent Jose Giacompol does for 
the Axis. There has been talk of a hemisphere conference of play¬ 
wrights, agents and authors’ societies to knock down the chief 
obstacles preventing production of Broadway plays here, and at 
the same time opening the eyes of North American producers to 
possibilities in these capitals. Don’t know why it is w^e so often do 
things the hard way. If we made United States plays available 
for local producers, United States radio scripts available for local 
stations, some of them at least would be translatable and would 
be us^ here, just as an increasing number of newspapers use 
material from North American publications and editors translate 
United States books. 


OCTOBER 30TH 

Down at the corner near my office the street vendors have been 
hawking copies of a speech by the popular pro-democratic 
Monsehor de Andrea, Bishop of Temnos, and they’re going like hot 
cakes. His Eminence w^as to have delivered the speech last night 
at the inauguration of the Argentine Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. But he didn’t, hence the interest. Although by 
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no means a clarion-like, revolutionary address, De Andrea says all 
the bad things about non-constitutional governments, totali¬ 
tarianism, etc., and all the good things about democratic freedom 
that he can, using somewhat the same “peg-hanging*’journalistic 
tactics as the pro-democratic papers, pointing up the wrong things 
Governments do, rather than anything about this specific regime. 
Apart from De Andrea’s prestige, everybody in town knows how 
much the coroneles did to prevent the speech being made at all. 
Monsenor de Andrea, whose popularity I have noted previously 
in this journal, was originally to have spoken a week ago. Imme¬ 
diately the title “Liberty in Face of Authority” was announced, 
the Casa Rosada went into a dither; came out with a solution: 
Ramirez himself wished to attend, and therefore the date should 
be postponed. Actually, with student strikes and other troubles 
brewing, the military apparently felt a public address of this sort 
might set the spark to already inflamed public opinion. So the 
address was duly postponed. Yesterday, just before Monsenor de 
Andrea was to speak, it was announced the Academy had been 
nationalized, thus putting the organization in official hands. 
For some reason not yet clear, Monsenor de Andrea decided that 
quite obviously h6 couldn’t very well go ahead, but he was one up 
on the miliiares. All last night the presses ran, and this morning 
the boys were selling the complete copy of the address, which 
ended : “To dominate slaves is doubly ignoble; to reign over the 
free is doubly glorious! Your Excellency, Sr. Presidente: let your 
authority be the guaranty of our Liberty.” The militareSy faces 
crimson, can’t risk trying ito stop De Andrea now, so they have 
done the next best thing. A second version of the speech with all 
the hot sections cut out is also being hawked on downtown street 
corners. And they’re selling it at half price. 


OCTOBER 3 I ST 

Colonel Peron has cooked up a new job for himself. Up till now 
his only official title has been Under-Secretary of the War Minis¬ 
try and chief behind-scenes string-piiller. Now he’s become head 
of the National Labour Department, until the present a com¬ 
paratively unimportant entity which executed policies, but did 
not make them. With all the vim of a Manhattanite refurbishing 
a Connecticut farm-house, Peron is going to do the Labour 
Department over. He has told the Press and his friends that 
labour is the most important element in Argentina today. To the 
Press and the workers he promises improvements for the employee; 
to his friends he admits that labour—on the verge of a general 
strike for weeks—might be the kpot-yank to set this regime sliding 
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down the greased pole. Therefore, he’s going to win them over, 
whether they like it or not. Uf) to now, Peron says, the Labour 
Department hasn’t fulfilled the purpose for which it was or¬ 
ganized, principally through lack of power. The only solution 
possible, he declares, is that it be given rights similar to that of the 
Ministries. New Ministries cannot be created without the appro¬ 
val of Congress and, since there’s no Congress, the Bureaus will be 
decreed into existence, thus getting round a lot of technicalities. 

I sounded out a few labour people today, and they are really 
worried. Peron, they insist, is out to ingratiate himself with the 
working classes; yet he’s already ordered many union heads jailed 
because they dared to point out that labour must have some say 
in running its own affairs, not simply be the recipient of hand¬ 
outs which can be given or taken away at a moment’s notice. 
Since the regime controls every possible medium of public 
expression, no one can dare speak out. The papers have been 
given to understand that their comments should confine them¬ 
selves to the silver-lining aspect of the new set-up, and they salve 
their consciences by duly pointing out all the improvements 
that can be made to help labour at large. 


NOVEMBER 1ST 

For news of Argentina’s foreign policy read the Chilean papers. 
For weeks and weeks correspondents and local newsmen ha\T? 
been trying to get interviews with top official figures here, rarely 
getting beyond first base. Today, however, El Mercurio, Santiago’s 
top daily, carries an exclusive Q. and A. session with P'oreign 
Minister Gilbert . It is an obviously planted job, for the Argentine 
papers have been allowed to carry long accounts of just how great 
the Chilean interviewer found things here. Usually such stuff' is 
doubly suspect, but now, either certain the trouble has blown 
over, or else simply determined to put up a good front, Gilbert, 
cockier than ever, challenges the United Nations to a debate, 
thus: 

“When one notes that Russia hasn’t declared war on Japan, 
when one observes that in Europe itself, Ireland, next door to 
England, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal are neutral; 
and in Asia, Turkey is likewise, one sees no reason why in America 
my country cannot maintain the policy of neutrality. We want 
to be friends with everybody and we’ll break only with those 
powers which injure our dignity or offend our sovereignty.” 
Argentina, he added, is sufficiently independent to manage her 
own affairs, “without any pressure from anybody”. Asked about 
the present wobbly position of the regime, Gilbert snapped: 
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^‘Argentina has never had a Government more solid than this 
one. You can tell the world th^ the armed forces of my nation 
^re 99| per cent with the President and the Government he 
incarnates.” He asserted that if the war has done anything good, 
“it has opened our eyes to our continental possibilities in South 
America (Argentina’s South American trade is up over 200 per 
cent).” The post-war he went on, will give new opportunities to 
exploit them. “They have spoken of leaving Argentina to one 
side when there’s an end to hostilities,” he said, “but I believe 
that our economic situation will prove to the contrary. After all, 
we’ve been called the granary of democracy, and that being the 
case, they can’t ignore us.” Whom is Gilbert trying to fool? 
Apparently he doesn’t get around much, for this kind of state¬ 
ment rates simply a cachada^ or horse-laugh. 

NOVEMBER 2ND 

Examinations are supposed to start in the universities today, 
and the military, knowing student sentiment, feels they may be 
the kick-off for trouble. Dr. Labougle, the only Professor down 
at La Plata who would take the job as Rector after Palacios 
resigned, couldn’t stand the strain any more, and handed in his 
resignation last night. Don’t doubt he’s ill, as claimed, but not 
for the reason he gives. By way of warning, long-jawed Minister 
of Public Instruction Zrfviria today dragged out his best Red 
bogey, dumped all the recent trouble at the schools on the 
University Federation, which he said was of communistic ten¬ 
dency. The Federation, he claimed, attempted to “convert the 
universities into a political instrument at the service of exotic 
ideologies”. Student strikes, he roared, failed, and now agitators 
were spreading the rumour that certain diabolical professors were 
waiting the moment to flunk students who refused to join the 
walk-out. “This rumour,” he said, “not only has no foundation, 
but it dishonours the teachers. No Argentine professor would 
stoop so low. In the improbable case of such a base and treacher¬ 
ous reprisal being taken, students may be assured there will be 
suitable punishment. The honour and life of the University are at 
stake.” 

He added that any student who did not present himself for 
examination in at least one subject would be suspended without 
further question. “Propagandists of subversion”, he promised, 
^‘will be eliminated. The country requires students to go to 
universities to stay, not to serve foreign interests and foment dis¬ 
turbances.” 

Then, in slightly more conciliatory tone, he recalled that under 
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“normal Governments” teachers had been dismissed and schools 
closed, pleading: “Why do people pretend to be scandalized now, 
when we are living in the most tragic times in the history of 
humanity? We have emerged from a revolution, and the revolu¬ 
tion has only begun.” 

Nobody, of course, can publicly answer Zuviria here. The 
short-wave radio tonight had a reply from the States. In a gesture 
reminiscent of the protests against Nazi book-burning ten years 
ago, twenty prominent educators, headed by Professor Einstein of 
Princeton, President Clarence Dykstra of the University of Wis¬ 
consin, and Dr. Francis McMahon of Notre Dame, described the 
forced ouster of pro-democratic Argentine professors as a “dic¬ 
tatorial edict”. “When books are burned in one country, all 
freedom of objective scholarship is thre^itened everywhere,” they 
said. “When a man takes a stand against despotism in any 
country he is at the service of all humanity.” Not many people, 
Fm afraid, especially the militares, heard or would pay any 
attention to such protests, any more than did Hitler and his gang. 


NOVEMBER 3 RD 

Despite all their brave words, the military are apparently still 
worried a counter-move may come from organized labour and the 
university students. Arrests of those leaders voicing even mild 
hints about effective democracy arc still going on. The last of the 
strongly independent unions have been intervened or closed 
down, and Colonel Peron is using both the coaxing and threaten¬ 
ing policy to get the “co-operation” of labour. The largest 
working-class groups—those in the packing-house, building and 
transportation fields—are the potential danger spots and, I 
gather, they’re still boiling, despite restrictions. Peron is doing 
the sugar-dangling job on the students as well, and has followed 
up Zuviria’s public statement with a private promise to under¬ 
graduate ears that he’ll personally make sure they’ll all pass their 
exams. “Just be good boys and stop listening to this foreign talk,” 
is his line. Exams are going on, but the universities all over the 
country look more like police barracks than facultades. There are 
cops outside, in the hallways and even in the classrooms. Any 
rah-rah boys who wanted to make trouble would certainly find the 
going tough. In some of the lecture halls, students have tried the 
silent treatment. They just sit, arms folded, and do nothing. 
Nationalist roughnecks have beaten a number courageous enough 
to get up and speak in favour of democracy. 
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NOVEMBER 4 TH 

Plenty of attention is being paid here to the Moscow Con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers. Nacion says the organization of the 
future world will have its origin in the Moscow meeting “based 
on the great principles proclaimed by F. D. R. and Churchill. 
People here haven’t forgotten the League of Nations”, explains 
Nacion, “It failed, not because its fundamental idea was errone¬ 
ous, but owing to a defect in its mechanism. The faults of the 
past, however, will serve as a lesson to the future.” Prensa^s com¬ 
ment is along the same lines, with more indirect smacks at totali¬ 
tarian absolutism. To judge from the Press, Argentines find their 
only hope ahead lies in the plans being made by the world’s 
democratic leaders, not their own. 

The flag-decked photos of Ramirez that blossomed out in such 
vast quantities right after the June 4th coup seem to be fading 
away. In the first days no almacen^ barber shop or farmada could 
do without a display of the dour, leather-tough, pathetic little 
face of Pali to. The GOU, while it keeps him in the front window 
as official President, apparently doesn’t want to get him too much 
credit any more. That, in itself, is one of the strange things about 
Argentina’s dictatorship and a startling contrast to Germany and 
Italy, where Dcr Fuehrer and II Duce were deified as the very 
incarnation of the State. One thing which some of my Argentine 
newspaper friends have never been able to quite dope out is the 
real reason why the Presidential oflice some months ago sent out 
repeated warnings against buying high-priced Ramirez photos 
offered by street vendors and sold from door to door. The official 
explanation was that these energetic salesmen were trying to cash 
in efn the President’s popularity and force people to pay high 
prices for pictures, implying dire things ahead for refusers. But 
the dopesters, increasingly familiar with GOU machinations, 
had an idea that the photograph sale was deliberately held in 
check lest Ramirez, finding his picture on every wall and shop 
window, start getting excessive ideas as to his own importance. 

Only occasionally nowadays do you hear references to ^^nuestro 
Jefe”, In the beginning, Ramirez was given all kinds of build¬ 
ups, made to tour the country and pushed into the limelight at all 
kinds of official functions. Now the behind-scene puppet-opera¬ 
tors seem to be more and more interested in spotlight basking 
themselves. The local news-reels—Argentina has two—are par¬ 
ticularly strong on playing up to this vanity, and generally three- 
quarters of their footage is devoted to scenes of official openings, 
closings, visits, or anniversary markings. Per6n, in his labour job, 
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makes every call at any factory or institution the occasion for a 
full-dress parade—himself in front, a broad smile on his face and 
always in a uniform that for spruceness stands out in sharp con¬ 
trast with his crowd of yes-men. Ramirez sometimes looks a little 
like Buster Keaton in his public appearances, especially when he 
appears in civilian clothes. At many shows Fve attended he gets 
only scattered applause, while Churchill and F. D. R., appearing 
earlier on the same programme in United States reels, receive a 
full-blast hand-clap. News-reels, incidentally, aren’t supposed to 
be applauded, and a stern warning appears when the Movietone, 
Paramount and other reels go on, warning against “any demon¬ 
stration involving the belligerent Powers”. 

These “simple soldiers”, who in the early days kept pretty well 
from speech-making, are certainly enjoying the sound of their own 
voices. They hardly miss a chance to let out an oration which, by 
Argentine custom, occurs almost every time more than five people 
get together. In the early days. Padre Wilkinson, the mysterious 
“Grey Eminence” of the Casa Rosada, was the chief speech writer 
for el Presidente^ but nowadays the Presidential Secretary, Coronet 
Gonzalez, does most of the ghosting. The Gonzalez touch is 
apparent, especially the veiled threats which weave in and out 
of the redundant, high-flown phrases. Generally you can spot 
Gonzalez standing somewhere just behind Ramirez when he 
wades through one of these addresses, spectacles low on his uose, 
his voice deep and grating as the pebbles on the lx ttom of a 
canary cage. By the w'ay he tosses in commas and colons it often 
seems as if he’d never seen the speech before. But Cxonzalez, 
beaming with pleasure, moves his lips as if feeding the cue to 
Ramirez, and occasionally nods his head in self-satisfaction, as if 
to say: “Mzev hien, I certainly put that over neatly”. 


NOVEMBER 5TH 

Seven of the military-appointed Provincial Interventors, three 
Governors of national territories and half a dozen other officials 
of the Ministry of the Interior have presented their resignations 
to their new chief. General Perlinger. Official explanation is one 
of those usual polite lies: “We resign with the high and altruistic 
purpose of facilitating the new Minister with the necessary liberty 
of action to carry out his policy”. Whether these men are being 
forced out in order to give the Perdn division of the coroneles a 
chance to appoint people more to their liking, or whether the 
resignees are simply disgusted with the way things are going, is 
anybody’s guess. I do hear from many sources that the situation 
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in the interior is much more rebellious than here in Buenos Aires. 
Best conclusion is that the resignations are forced, and that 
Perdn and Gonzalez, who are now the top men in the colonel’s 
Cabinet, are determined on strong-man policy and are getting 
out everybody they don’t think they can depend upon loo 
per cent. 

Late in September, we learn now, Peron and Gonzalez met 
and decided to kick out the opponents and make it clearer that 
they were running the show. Because of the British note which 
was an argument in favour of Cabinet members Anaya, Santa- 
marina, etc., the action was delayed. Later it was charged 
Anaya and his group were trying to get together with the politicos 
and reintroduce the discredited, corrupt, political parties. It 
was also alleged that they had secretly encouraged the belligerent 
Press campaign; that they had sabotaged decisions of the GOU 
and had not put into effect certain other decrees. They were 
mad at Anaya for having dismissed a couple of their members. 
It was also reliably reported that in this meeting it was decided 
that if rupture must come, they must be sure the right people 
were in the right places for receiving the credit. But now Anaya 
is out and talk of breaking with the Axis has ceased. 

I’ve been hearing an increasing lot of talk about Fritz Mandl, 
the European munitions tycoon, who has l)ecn quietly hiding 
out here since before the war. He has been accjuiring all kinds of 
interests, the latest being a big chunk of stock in the river-boat 
line that runs across to Uruguay and up to Paj .iguay. Mandl is 
seen around only occasionally in some of the plushier wining 
and dining spots, often with Prince Von Starhemberg, who came 
here last June. Starhemberg has always been a rather mysterious 
figure in Argentina. The fact that he was Mussolini's IShunber- 
One Boy in pre-Hitler Austria has not particularly endeared him 
to the people here. When he arrived the papers were full of 
speculation, told of his leadership of the Austrian Monarchist 
Heimwehr, of his comings and goings over Europe and of his recent 
attempts to court the favour of the English and the Free French. 
When he arrived he said that he wanted to buy an estancia and settle 
down in peace. If he’s up to anything here, it is certainly kept 
pretty well under cover. There are plenty of other mysterious 
imigrh around Buenos Aires, even a Grand Duchess. One of these 
days I shall have to dig into the stories, but more important 
local events are keeping me too busy just now. 
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NOVEMBER 6tH 

All wire and radio-communications facilities, national, pro¬ 
vincial and private, have been placed under control of the War 
Ministry. Grounds: It is necessary for national defence. Staffs 
of such companies must henceforth be composed exclusively of 
native-born Argentines or naturalized Argentines, with at least 
ten years’ citizenship. Those with directive, technical or special¬ 
ized posts must be native-born. The military, I understand, has 
covetous eyes on the Union Telefonica, largest and best telephone 
concern in all Latin America, and an affiliate of the I. T. & T. 
Its management and technical staffs are now^ almost exclusively 
Yanks and English. The cable companies, All-America, Western, 
Transradio (R.C.A.), Radiar, are already intervened and every 
phase of their operations closely watched. They can t change a 
circuit, modify a line route, or practically even send out a mes¬ 
senger boy without the official watchdog knowing w hat’s going on. 


NOVEMBER 7TH 

The November issue of Clarinada spews new hints of an official 
anti-Semitic drive today. It calls for complete banishment of 
Argentina’s 400,000 Jews, or at least their “confinement to 
ghettos”. It also repeats demands that the newspapers a, id reviews 
in Yiddish, whose suspension was recently lifted by the Ramirez 
Government, following F. D. R.’s condemnation .statement, 
be again taped and bound. People who have watched how many 
of Clarinada's previous demands have been put into practice by 
the military, especially those calling for the establishment of 
concentration camps in Southern Ushuaia and the arrests of 
pro-democratic “suspects” on charges of communism, see plenty 
of evidence that these newest attacks may precede further anti- 
Jewish steps. Some of the v^artoons in this November number are 
especially vicious. One shows a figure, obviously supposed to 
be President Roosevelt, ordering a flock of lame dogs to attack 
a gaucho~c\dL(\ figure labelled “Ramirez”. In another cartoon, 
F. D. R. sits wearing an orthodox Hebrew skull-cap while a 
repulsive figure, tagged “Jewish Press”, pleads for help. Another 
new twist are lists of street addresses of persons who, Clarinada 
says, are “Jewish members of international organizations”. 
These cover pages whose headlines urge the Government to 
“take action before it’s too late”. 
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NOVEMBER 8tH 


More steps to quash any possible resistance. The Argentine 
University Federation, closed a week or so ago, is now officially 
dissolved. Resignations of university people who still value their 
standing as men and teachers are pouring in. The Interventors 
of the Universities of Law and Medical Sciences, Drs. Jose S. 
Derigo and Juan Bacigaluppi, have stepped out, together with a 
large number of deans and top professors. 

From up in the Province of Mendoza comes news that all 
provincial and municipal employees who do not approve the 
neutrality policy of the Government will immediately be canned. 
In effect, this has been going on, but never quite as openly as this 
uncompromising verdict. Any employee who publicly expresses 
opinions contrary to those of the National or Provincial authorities 
awaits the same fate. Moreover, it will henceforth be considered 
an offence for any public servant to speak any language except 
Spanish during office hours. The nationalists, who of course love 
all such moves as these, seem to be getting more and more powerful. 
The decrees forcing out foreign employees will naturally make 
new jobs available, just as anti-Semitic firings in Germany helped 
provide openings for Nazis. 


NOVEMBER 9TH 

I think I’m going to get myself a little calendar showing all the 
steps Hitler took on his way to insuring absolute control of 
Germany and check it off against what is happening here. In 
that way, watching point by point, it will be much easier to see 
how much breathing time there is left. Tonight they announce 
a new Sub-Secretariat of Information and Press, with wide powers 
to regulate the activities of the papers and foreign correspondents. 
Coronel Hector J. Ladvocat, Chulo (Rascal to his Army pals), is to 
be the Goebbels. Long one of the powerful members of the inner 
Cabinet, Ladvocat has been acting as unofficial censor and military 
spokesman since the revolution, and at the same time gathering 
together the reins on the Press, the radio, theatre and motion- 
pictures. So far as we correspondents are concerned, Ladvocat 
will “collaborate to prevent the dissemination in Argentina 
or abroad” of all news that can be included within the very 
elastic definition of “prejudicial to the prestige of the Argentine 
nation or to the national interests”. There is no mention of 
censorship, but correspondents are supposed to submit all their 
dispatches to “collaboration”, which means that those who 
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file through Buenos Aires are pretty well limited in anything but 
strictly official hand-outs. 

The new Sub-Secretariat, in the words of the decree, has as its 
object: “Insuring the dignity of the right of expression of free 
ideas and contributing to the defence and exaltation of historic 
tradition, culture and moral and spiritual values of the Argentine 
people”. The joker comes right in the next paragraph: To do all 
this the Under-Secretariat is to “aid, centralize and co-ordinate 
official information and the issuance of news of general interest; 
provide the means by which the Press, radio, social and political 
literature, the theatre, the cinema and public entertainments 
may carry out their activities in accordance with the purposes 
mentioned”. The Department is to “stimulate the production 
of national films and classify them for the concession of privileges 
(also, you gather, to take privileges away); co-ordinate and intensify 
the relation of the Press with the public authorities; avoid the 
issue of foreign publications prejudicial to national interests and 
insure the supply of newsprint and virgin film, intervening,. if 
necessary’, in the distribution to ascertain whether it is carried 
out in a satisfactory manner”. And, finally, “organize State 
propaganda”. Ladvocat doesn’t seem to have overlooked any¬ 
thing. Where he won’t be able to control the Press in one way, 
he’ll have them by the short hair in another, since all papers 
are dependent on imported newsprint shipped almost exclusively 
from the United States and Sweden. The motion-picture people 
must also rely on shipments from the United States, and radio 
stations, all Federally licensed, can be kept under thumb. 

The Presidential Secretary, Colonel Enrique Gonzalez, another 
of the GOU strong men, will henceforth have the rank of Minister 
and rule directly over Ladvocat’s Sub-Secretariat. 

Ladvocat has already started his “collaboration” with the 
papers and radio stations. The latter have been ordered to avoid 
using the terms Nazi, fascist or Red; in war communiques the 
opposition is to be referred to as the enemy. Since no news 
commentaries are allowed, war tidings will be pretty well con¬ 
fined to official communiques. He has also given an order that 
broadcast news should carry less emphasis on deaths, bombing 
and such things. This is supposed to be distasteful. The current 
news is so unfavourable to the “dirty Nazis” (Pardon me, Colonel, 

I meant to our honourable adversary) that the new rule may help 
keep the military from hearing what it doesn’t want to hear. 

{Later) 

First step against the Press—and so soon. The cops have closed 
the office of the local Press Wireless agency affiliate, which a 
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number of correspondents use to transmit their dispatches to the 
United States. Unofficially they say the founder of the local 
branch was a one-time representative of the Soviet Tass Agency 
and that P. W. “has been handling lots of Red propaganda”. 
This must be another one of those cases of jumping to conclusions, 
for P. W.’s principal job is to bring over news which comes in to 
its Montevideo office for newspapers and Press services here. 


NOVEMBER lOTII 

General Rawson is back in town for his daughter’s marriage, 
but the militares, who like him less and less each day, arc still 
nervous, and fearful he might be out to start something. With 
typical Latin subtlety, therefore, they made sure that the wedding, 
held early this evening in the candle-lit San Franciscb Basilica, had 
its GOU military “guard of honour”, a guard so heavy that 
jokesters immediately spread the story that Senorita Delia Elvira 
was truly the biade of the regiment—a repressive regiment. 
Resplendent in an exquisite gown, she walked down the block- 
long aisle to say “I do” with Capitan Miguel Angel Soria. 
Ramirez, the Cabinet and the coroneles were all there, and the 
streets round the church were packed with as many battle 
reporters as social writers, present just in case the festivities 
turned out to have more than matrimonial implications. 

I heard this remark with variations several times: “How those 
simple military wives have changed!” The dowdily dressed 
Senora de Ramirez now turns out in the most expensive, if not the 
most fashionable outfits, and the senoras of other high-ranking 
officialdom strut in the latest gowns. The militares have repeatedly 
insisted that they aren’t accepting any salaries by reason of their 
Government posts. But, like Goering, they found ways and means. 
Must be that their credit standing is improving. 


NOVEMBER I ITU 

Stories are increasing that the resignation of Ramirez is already 
in the hands of the coronelesy who aie only awaiting the psycho¬ 
logical opportunity to toss him out and substitute somebody else, 
possibly Farrell. Ramirez is reported to be a virtual prisoner, 
and each day a programme is supposedly handed him to be fol¬ 
lowed to the letter. He’s not even allowed to make any ghosted 
public speeches, and cited as evidence of this is the fact that most 
recent addresses have been made by Farrell. Any time Ramirez 
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talks he is pretty well controlled. For the present, they say, he is 
just a symbol of power: Rey reina pero no gobierna^\ (The 

King reigns but he doesn’t govern.) A campaign seems to be on 
to ignore his existence, and many young. officers openly attack 
or make fun of him. One joke they tell: ^‘What’s the difference 
between Ramirez eating a salad and a cow chewing its cud?” 

“The intelligent look on the face of the cow.” 

The same story is also told by civilians about the militares in 
general. 

The disdain for the Ramirez family is so pronounced that on 
the occasion of the christening of his latest granddaughter 
(the daughter of Captain Filippi) only three Ministers attended 
(Sueyro, Vago and Ameghino), although all the others had been 
expressly invited. I'he banquet was served, but there weren’t 
enough guests to go round. Senora Ramirez, in particular, seems 
to have earned the dislike of the younger officers, and of the head 
of the Gestapo, Secretary to the Presidency, Leopoldo Lugones. 
He even went to the length of publishing a three-page article in 
Cabildo^s Sunday “literary” siipplement, about the ‘'pomp and 
lust of human vanity''. I’his closed with an insolenth pointed 
reference to the wife of the highest figure in the land, who ‘‘suffered 
from this evil and who might perhaps take what happened to 
certain professors and scientists as an example, and (ome off her 
high horse”. The famous “Grey Eminences", including Father 
Wilkinson and Professor Beltran, a brother-in-law Ramirez, 
who in the first days of the coup enjoyed consideraMe power, 
are personas non grata to the coioneleSy and no longer around. 
Father Wilkiason seems to have been banished to Baliia Blanca, 
a Southern grain shipping port than which there are few duller. 


N 0 VEMBB:R I 2 TH 

Another prize package from across the Andes in Santiago in 
the local papers this morning. Two more interview's gathered by 
Chilean newspaperman, Abel Valdes, one wdth Ramirez, the 
other with Peron. What each says and how' the story is played 
here make it obvious that Peron has a three-to-one lead over the 
official President. If there were any public doubts about Peron’s 
importance previously, the interview's will certainly knock them 
down. Of the two stories, Peron's was not only given more 
attention, but it also packed much more interest. Peron, accord¬ 
ing to the interview, was questioned as to the truth of rumours 
in Chile (not mentioning Buenos Aires) that there w^as a “power 
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behind the throne”. With a wave of the hand, made even more 
ironic by the way he did it, Perdn said th/s could be discounted 
“like the majority of other rumours circulating abroad regarding 
the Argentine situation”. He did admit, however, that there 
were 3600 officers on active service, and all these, with the ex¬ 
ception of some 300, had sworn to give their support. “Their 
undated petitions asking for retirement are on file and can be 
enforced at a moment’s notice.” As to the 300, Peron said, they 
were “of no importance and not necessary’\ Regarding his new 
labour job, Peron stated that he himself was a syndicalist and, 
as such, an anti-communist, but that he believed in unions and 
that he would try to help them (so long, of course, as they ran 
exactly the way he wants). “During the few days I’ve been in 
charge of the Department”, Per6n boasted, “I’ve been able to 
solv6 difficulties dragging on for years by the simple method of 
appointing mixed committees.” Actually Peron has been par- 
ticularly" smart in playing union men against each other, has won 
over some leaders, and is forming Government labour-battalions 
which he controls d la Robert L^. “Labour difficulties”, Peron 
went on, “are mostly created by agitators. Many of them are 
not even Argentines. I am determined to bring that type of 
needless unrest to an end.” 

“The Army”, Penm continued, “doesn’t intend to allow any 
outside^interfcrence in the countrv’s affiairs, no matter of what 
nature.” He mentioned that in the former Cabinet “there was a 
Minister who represented great economic interests, many of them 
foreign, adding, ‘ I personally believe that this gcnileinan was a 
very correct person, but he should have limited himself to his 
duties as Minister of Finance and left the conduct of foreign 
affairs alone.” (This, of course, referred to Saritamarina and 
confirmed the fact that everybody knew, namely that the Foreign 
M^inister was forced out because he was in favour of breakinii with 
the Axis.) ^ 

“Economic interests have been accustomed to dictate,” Peron 
explained, and took advantage of the j)rescnce of this gentleman 
Cabinet to bring pressure to bear. This was inexcusable. 
When North American capital, or tiiat of any other nationality, 
control our foreign policy, the time arrives to say to 
the Minister of Finance: ‘No, Sir! You arc in the Ministry of 
rinance, but don t think that you are going to manage Ar- 
gentina’s foreign affairs.’ He resigned, and our foreign policy 
wll not be altered by any capital. I do not wish you to believe 
trom this that we are anti-capitalist, because we are not, but 
neither will we permit capital in which we are not interested to 
dominate us. Argentina will not be dominated by international 



capitalism and interests and it is a mistake to think that Argen¬ 
tina’s national spirit can be dominated in this manner. 

‘*Now I would also like to state that if the moneyed interests 
believe that we are going to fall, they are mistaken, and we will 
see who will fall. We, the Argentine officers, will play out our 
hands and we are resolved to lose our lives if necessary for our 
country. We will not tolerate impositions of an international 
order and much less of a national order. We are much stronger 
than most people believe.” 

The Ramirez interview had only one really good point. “There 
is not the slightest doubt”, he said, “that the great majority of 
the Argentine people hop)e for the victory of the nabons that are 
defending the cause of democracy. But to arrive at the conclusion 
from this that the majority are in favour of breaking off relations, 
as alleged by some badly informed persons, would be an error. 
The people do not wish to break off relations with anybody, 
for the simple reason that they love peace, and that they have 
no proper reason to enter into the war. Consequently the 
present policy will be maintained till external circumstances 
indicate the convenience of modifying it.” 

Ramirez went on to explain that, “Catholic sentiment was 
deeply embedded in the spirit of the people and that Catholic 
propaganda was a propaganda of peace and of love towards all 
nations”. Then, as if to show that he had learned his lesson from 
the days when he hinted that there might be a break, he stated 
that he endorsed Gilbert’s previous statements that Argentina 
would go her own way. The interviews, I understand, were 
arranged through the Chilean Ambassador, Dr. Rios Gallardo, 
They were all gathered by the ^ih of this month, but released in 
relays from Santiago, first Gilbert and then Peron and Ramirez, 
as though by some sort of plan. 


NOVTEMBER IgTH 

The Government last night issued a decree ordering that hence¬ 
forth all Graf Spee sailors and ofhcci's interned in Argentina be 
rounded up and placed in military-operated camps. The 
*^Speers^\ says the announcement, were given the fullest benefits 
of provisions of the Hague Convention, which established rules 
to be followed by neutral nations in interning belligerents. 
“However, this leniency has been taken advantage of by a number 
of the interned men to make their escape. The same treatment 
will now have to be given officers as well, for they have refused to 
give their word not to attempt to leave the country,” 

No mention is made of it, but this rates as a definite victory for 
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columnist Walter WinchelK A few days a^o he came out in his 
column and over the Blue Network in the States with a hot 
exposS of the way in wiiich the Nazis sailors, supposedly held in 
custody here, had been allowed all kinds of iibplies, and how 
many had been able to make their way back to (iennany to join 
submarines and help sink Allied ships. His original charges, of 
course, were not allowed to appear, but a <lay or so later all papers 
did carry a brief story describing Iuav Dr. jKodoIfo (iarcia Arias, 
of the Argentine Embassy in Washington, had called on the Suue 
Department to protest. A day or so later La ^saiatn carr ied a lornr 
special story from New \'ork quoting a Professor M. E. I’'rainj>i<>n 
of Columbia University, who answered Wim liell, citing tertain 
steps that the Argentine (iuvernmenf had taken. ‘I'he 
article, which mentioned the original chaigr* onlv to them, 

was the first most pe(jple heie had even heard alxmi the .dlega- 
tion. But though they had been discussed mortths ago in ih<‘ 
British House ofC!ommons, and repeatedU < alK'd to th(‘ aitcmtion 
of the Argentine aiith()nti(‘S, WinchelTs (di.n ges \^ (•re apparently 
the first to really sting the military, even thorn'll they olfa iaIK' 
brushed them off. This new de<'rc‘e orders tiiat tin* otlaa^rs an<l 
men from the Spee shall be inirruxliaieK' rounded ti[>, and placed 
under the jurisdiction, vigilara e and lesponsibilitv of the olhcei 
in command of the garrison or iraval l)as<* ruauest the {)oint 
fixed for their residence, dire Mini.stei*s of War and Marine 
are each to appoint an oflicer to take charg(‘ of all measures t(‘ 
carry out the decree. However, the decree* sa\s that sucii 
members of the Spee who since their inter nmcnl ii.i\*e married 
Argentine women, may remain at their pia'sent homes, but must 
report regularly to the military or naval ollica-r in charge of tiie 
district. Even in the face of this new order, nobody thinks control 
will be much more severe, d’he most dange-rous and valualjlc ol' 
the '^Speers^' have long since gone, and escapes these days are 
comparatively few. d'hose still left are mainly youngsters, for the 
crew of the Spec was fresh and raw when the fainecl 1939 battle 
occurred. The key men, technicians and oflicers who had" been 
responsiVjle for so many of the sinkings, arc no longer here. Of 
course, there may still be some dangerous ones left. At least the 
British and United States officials continue to regard them as an 
ever-present potential group of spies and saboteurs. 

The papers are complaining that Buenos Aires is at present 
living in a period of scarcity and that food prices are going up. 
But you’d never notice it in all the restaurants. We' took some 
friends just down from the States out to dinner at the famed 

Cabana last night, stuffed them with a mixed grill that included 
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luscious sausages, all kinds of innards, and a big chunk of steak, 
and then watched them almost fall off their chairs as we explained 
that that was merely the warming-up course, and no ration points 
either. A foot long, two-inch-thick baby beef that followed was 
marked on the menu at $1.20. Tht yanquis thought a piece of 
meat like that for a dollar twenty was cheap, and when we ex¬ 
plained. that it was one peso twenty (30 cents) the amazement 
was evCTi greater. It took until two in the morning to give them 
the whole story—with trimmings—of why the United States 
won't buy^Xrgentine meat. Like practically all other Americans 
who come down here, we’re certain they will go back to spread the 
word. 


XOV^EMBER I4IH 

I have been checking over some of the recent appointments 
made by the military, trying to get some idea of what trends 
they indicate. Scholastic appointments, in particular, show one 
type: Ultra-clerical, bigoted Catholics, who rcpiesent the most 
reactionary group within the Cliurch. This regime hole to the 
theory that its religious tendencies definitely pio\'e it's not Nazi. 
'‘The Nazis”, it says, ‘'are pagans - we want the Chuidi over 
everyijody.” Everybody—they might add—whether jvery!)ody 
likes it or not. This meets with the approval of man) c onservative 
Argentines, both the wealthy, who feel that giving the pi>or pient)’ 
of religion will keep them from thinking too much al\ -ui other 
things, and the very poor, who have always been rieid in close 
check by the Church. But many middle-class and labour people, 
particularly those of more liberal stamp, point (»ur that the De 
Andreas and the more liberal elements in the Roman Catholic 
Church are being pushed aside, while the ultra-reactionaries 
find official blessing. 

Tomas de Casares, whose thinking resembles that of Father 
Coughlin, and who has always been close to the Falange, has 
been named Interventor of the University of Buenos Aires. 
Hector A. Llambias, a notorious Falangist and formerly Secretary 
of Culture and Morality of the municipality of Buenos Aires, is 
the new Interventor of the Facultad de Economia del Litoral. 
Horacio P. Oneto, formerly Secretary of Public Health in Buenos 
Aires, who has been given a high municipal post, has long edited* 
and privately circulated a pro-Axis review in the Municipal 
Public Works Department. Romulo Echevery Boneo is named 
Interventor of tne Universidad del Litoral. Isidore Garcia 
Santillan, a nationalist and a particularly bitter writer for the 
pro-Axis weekly Choque, is the new Secretary-General of the same 
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University, and Romulo Amadeo, a writer for Franco’s Sol y 
Luna^ will head the economics school there. 


NOVEMBER I5TH 

The Nazi-aided nationalists seem to be carefully spreading 
under-cover threats that an anti-Semitic pogrom is planned 
against Buenos Aires’ Jews. Some preventive steps have already 
been taken by the community and the Government, but the 
reports persist nevertheless that Jew-baiting demonstrations will 
occur on the 23rd, when Buenos Aires holds its first complete 
city-wide anti-air-raid blackout. A few days ago a group repre¬ 
senting the ‘‘Delegation of Argentine Jewish Associations” called 
on various officials, who said they were already aware of reports 
that nationalist strong-armers were planning a “severe and bloody 
clean-up”. But, they added, no such demonstrations would be 
allowed- “It is not the fact that we are worried about the Jews,” 
they said, “but since President Roosevelt protested to the world 
when we closed a couple of little Jewish newspapers, can you 
imagine what would happen if a Jew were killed ?” 

Possibly half of Buenos Aires’ 300,000 middle-class and poorer 
Jews, especially those of Russian and Polish descent, live in an 
area not unlike Manhattan’s lower East Side, centring around 
Galles Corrientes and Junin. This is the district where trouble 
might develop, and the youth of the community are already 
prepared “just in case”. Special guards are regularly posted at 
the Hospital Israelita and around the Libertad and other syna-f 
gogues, the Diario IsraelUa and Di Presse, the biggest Jewish 
newspaper, plus other centres. Some incidents have already 
occurred. There have been attacks and beatings of Jewish 
students at the universities. The pro-fascist pro-neutrality 
groups, especially the Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista, have 
renewed their anti-Semitic campaign following the appointments 
of Dr. Martinez Zuviria to the Ministry of Justice. 

What a contrast to the semi-official tone of some of Argentina’s 
anti-Semitic steps is the action taken over in Montevideo by the 
Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies this past week. They asked the 
Ministry of Public Instructiqi^ there to investigate charges that 
half a dozen German-Jewish refugee children were expelled 
from a British school simply because of their religion. A prominent 
Britisher who runs a lot of big business in Montevideo has been 
accused of being responsible, and strong steps have been taken 
to force him from his school-board post. Expelling Jewish 
children from any school here would hardly merit a reply of 
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protest, let alone an official investigation by Congress, Argentina 
does not even have a Congress to do any probing. 


NOVEMBER i6tH 

Much interest here in reports from Washington on new post¬ 
war plans for Latin America. Airline applications for new rights 
have started people talking of the possibilities of flying from 
Buenos Aires to New York in two days. But to the Argentine 
military it just brings shudders. They fear yanqui imperialism 
will (oWo'w yanqui airlines, although Pan-American Airways has 
done a marvellous job in developing Latin-American lines, 
squeezing out the Nazis and selling the Latin public on the fact 
that it is a transportation company, not an empire-builder. 

Also much interest in reports from the United Nations Aid and 
Rehabilitation Congress in Atlantic City, particularly talk about 
colonizing Latin America with millions of war refugees. Requests 
are to be made to the Governments of Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador to open 
their frontiers. Paraguayan representative Dr. Paris Menendez 
has offered a big tract on the Alto Parana, which, he says, would 
be enough to care for as many as 3,000,000 people. Brazil's 
delegate also manifests “in principle” the idea of favourable 
treatment for Hitler’s victims. Still, I fear that some of the speeches 
are talk and nothing more. Brazil has certainly shown no 
favourable attitude towards refugees, Jewish and non-Jewish, 
and Bolivia, while claiming she has admitted 40,000 Jews and 
political immigrants since the present war, is already lashed with 
nationalist-inspired anti-Semitism. 


NOVEMBER I 7TH 

Coronet Emilio Ramirez, chief of Buenos Aires’ police force and 
member of the inner council of the GOU, is proposing a Federal 
Police Force scheme which will give the military an even closer 
control of the entire country than heretofore. The plan is not for 
any F.B.I.-patterncd set-up, but rather more on the German 
system. Once again the military is taking advantage of the 
admitted inefficiency of previous official organizations to drive 
through new measures far stronger and more ruthless than any¬ 
one believed possible. Coronet Ramirez had a good deal of opposi¬ 
tion from Leopoldo Lugones, who last month was appoints to 
the Presidential Secretariat. Lugones has already set up his own 
Gestapo and, in fact, even set his watchdogs to control Coronet 
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Peron. The wide-awake coronet soon spied the cop—one of 
Ramirez’ favourite bodyguards—beat up the flatfoot and, later, 
Lugones himself. The latter had to go to a hospital, and sub¬ 
sequently resigned. Lugones had worked out a scheme of dividing 
Buenos Aires into sections for house-to-house police espionage 
under sectional squads similar to the German Terror Gangs. 
Coronet Ramirez’ plan does not openly include any such squads, 
but his Federal Police brain-child, which will probably be approved 
shortly, does devote plenty of effort to political espionage. 

It is officially announced that investigations of communist 
activities have resulted in the arrest of one Alfonso Posse, a 
twenty-three-year-old Republican Spaniard who was in charge of 
the distribution of an underground newspaper known as Unidad 
NacionaL The police nabbed 15,000 copies destined for interior 
provinces, took over a print-shop owned l^y Julio A. Bardoni and 
reportedly got quite a list of names. Another Spaniard, Manuel 
Rodriguez, had printed 50,000 leaflets for distribution to meat- 
workers. All will undoubtedly be sent south for solitary con¬ 
finement. 


NOVEMBER l8rfl 

' Development of the Latin-American bloc, with Aigentina as 
the leader—one of the basic plans of the (K)U—is getting under 
way. A new trade treaty (between Argentina and Paraguay was 
signed this morning by Foreign Minister Gilbert and Dr. Espi¬ 
noza, P^yaguayan Minister of Finance and head ol his countiy’s 
trade mission here. Little, land-locked Paraguay has always been 
kept under Argentina’s careful eye. But lately United States Lend- 
Lease aid has draw n President Higinio Morinigo and Paraguayan 
officialdom closer to the States. This new' treaty should help over¬ 
come that. General Gilbert hailed the new pact as proof of 
Argentina’s policy of co-operation “without prejudices, calcula¬ 
tions or tendencies”. He recalled that this was only one of a series 
of treaties that Argentina had made with other Latin-American 
nations—in 1941 with Brazil, in August f>f this year with Chile, 
later, one with Bolivia and Peru. Signing this new pact with 
Paraguay should help both regime.s, Paraguay’s military dicta¬ 
torship has long been severe. Individual rights and personal 
liberties are at a minimum there. The right of habeas corpus, 
more or less forgotten here, has disappeared in Paraguay. Arrests 
on suspicion have been even more frequent in Asuncion than in 
Buenos Aires. The Ingavi concentration camp in the Chaco has 
plenty of alleged communists, yet pro-fascists are free to do almost 
as they please, unmolested by Morinigo’s special Brazilian-trained 



police corps. There are some 35,000 Germans, mostly pro-Nazi, 
in Paraguay. Paraguay’s Army uses up more than 78 per cent 
of her $4,500,000 annual budget. Decrees pour out from Asuncion 
as fast as they do in Buenos Aires. 

Leaders of the Union Civica Radical Party had a long inter¬ 
view with the Police Chief, Colonel Ramirez, yesterday. Said 
they were pleased with things, brought in their shiny apples of 
approval for the revolutionary movement and agreement with 
problems to be solved, then asked for a favour. ‘‘Could we”, they 
pleaded, “get started again? We would like to hold our party 
convention.” Hemming and hawing, the colonel said the request 
would have to be submitted to the Ministry of the Interior. A 
polite brush-olT, which means that the GOU is probably cooking 
up some plans of its own regarding the political parties, which it 
now has under strict control. Even if the permiso is granted, thirty 
days’ notice w’ill have to be given before the session can be held, 
so no convention is likely to take place until the first fortnight 
of January, 1944. 


NOVEMBER IQTH 

Argentines lining up in potato and sugar queues hrie in this 
land of plenty is such a rare spectacle that the papers a few days 
ago broke out in a rash of pictures, until it was suggested that such 
photos might “cause discontent” and that the dailies should con¬ 
fine themselves to carrying ollicial statements about Iio a soon the 
situation would be cleared up. Actually, it is a case of muddied 
distribution rather than shortages. Crowei-s up in C'oncep('ion 
and Alto Verde, in the Province of rucuman, are in danger of 
losing a 60,000-bag crop due to lack of transp<n'tation. Yet the 
shortages in Buenos Aires and larger cities are such that even those 
waiting in line for hours frequently have to be turned away empty- 
handed. The growers are asking the Ministry of Agriculture to 
arrange for the necessary transportation, pointing out that they 
were urged to take up their crop early, while no arrangements 
were made to have it transported to the cities. This case, more 
than many another more important incident which may not be 
so easily observed, has caused many people to wonder how long 
the military, few of whom have had any training in Government 
administration, will be able to keep on without getting themselves 
hlopelessly snarled. A colonel, they tell you, can be an excellent 
soldier without knowing how to run an extensive Government 
department. If they were good administrators, and had co¬ 
operative technical help, the problem would not be so bad. But 
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hundreds of the most capable Federal Administration people have 
been pushed out or walked out, and the militareSy whose mentality 
runs along strictly hard-and-fast lines, keep pounding away with 
seemingly little realization that not all the give-and-take of run¬ 
ning a Government is political chicanery. They feel that once a 
rule is made and a decree issued, the problem is solved. 

Time Magazine^ whose air-express edition is probably the most 
highly prized news source for thousands of English-speaking 
people in Latin America, was officially banned from the mails 
yesterday. The Post Office gave out a list of some 130 papers 
which cannot be circulated or carried through the mails. Most of 
them are locally printed, twenty or so from the States and the rest 
from Uruguay, Chile and other Latin-American countries. Time 
has been in hot water with the authorities here for a long period, 
and recent issues—those few numbers which get through to sub¬ 
scribers—generally have any article about Argentina scissored out. 
The reason Time is officially tagged is that its air-express edition 
is printed locally, much like V-mail from photographic plates air- 
expressed down from the States, and is the fastest large-circulation 
United States publication to get around here. Thus it attracts 
more attention than the more reserv'ed magazines and papers 
which arrive two to three months late by boat. 


NOVEMBER 20TH 

Dr. Felipe Espil, Argentina’s popular Ambassador in the United 
States, came back to Buenos Aires today, recalled for replacement 
by Franco’s favourite, Adrian Escobar. Espil has been Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States so long that the militaiy feel he has grown 
out of touch with his own country. His senora, heiress to a vast 
United States packing fortune, has only made flying visits here in 
the past. What will happen to Espil, nobody knows. He cer¬ 
tainly got no great reception from the Foreign Ministry; only 
minor officials were there to greet him. 


NOVEMBER 21 ST 

Peron’s ‘T-arn-the-guy-who-docs-it’” interview, published in the 
Chilean Press and reprinted here last w^eek, has caused a GOU 
rumpus which has been public property. Per6n has claimed foul 
and done some follow-up explaining, which today brings a letter 
of thanks from Ramirez. But his apology is regarded as not having 
withdrawn a single word of what was originally written. Appa- 
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rently, Per6n did not mind its being published, but the other 
GOU men felt it made PenSn out a little too important and 
Ramirez too much of a stooge, hence this public “kiss-and-make- 
up”. 

Peron denied he had written out the interview, or revised it, 
added that “like hr brother officers he was a soldier without per¬ 
sonal ambition”, and went on to say: “We cannot admit that we 
should be accused of exercising hidden functions beyond the 
sphere laid down for us by our chief, General Ramirez, by whom 
we are guided and directed and to whom we are bound by a most 
solemn oath—one that has never been broken. It is he \\ ho com¬ 
mands and we obey. That is our assignment and duty which we 
will never yield to anything. When reference is made to the unity 
of officers and chiefs, it is to be.understood this is to our superiors.” 
Peron also backed down on the quoted remarks about Finance 
Minister Santamarina, again asserted he had no personal ambi¬ 
tions and bluffed: “I always considered them despicable”. 

In his note, Ramirez said Peron’s “honourable reaction is the 
best proof of his highly patriotic sentiments”, adding that, “Paid 
elements in the country sought to provoke confusion and disorder, 
which the men at arms had the enormous responsibility to check”. 
And, as one of the boys put it: “Peron doesn't say he didn't mean 
it, he says he didn’t mean it to be published”. 

A new drive, subtle but effective, to convince even pro-demo¬ 
cratic Argentines of the justification of their country 's fence- 
sitting policy, is now under way. The theme: “Buenos Aires’ 
neutrality is really helping the Americas by allowing Argentina 
to supply the United States with meat, wheat and other pro¬ 
ducts”. The new Goebbels-style official Press and Propaganda 
Secretariat being pushed forward by Colonel Ladvocat has 
launched the drive, which is using the Press, radio and films. This 
hemisphere-harmony idea is something of a reversal of the old 
stand that Argentina had to stay aloof from taking sides and 
remain friendly to everybody. That argument never went well 
with at least Bo per cent of the people. 

This new angle was, I think, best revealed in a special short film 
which aU theatres have been ordered to play, and which appeared 
on local screens over the week-end. It is called Argentina and 
America^ and has been produced by Antonio Angel Diaz and his 
Sucesos Argentinos film outfit, which used to be Castillo’s best pal. 
Beef, corn, hides, cheese, eggs, etc., are pictured being loadea on 
vessels of the State Merchant Fleet and edrried from the Rio de la 
Plata to other parts of the hemisphere. “Neutral Argentine 
boats”, the announcer explains, “sail the South Atlantic and the 
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Pacific, speedily and safely, carrying goods to our beloved sister 
nations. This proves Argentine neutrality is helping democracy.” 
A flag-flying close brings applause. It’s a slick, clever, persuasive 
job, especially for those Argentinos who have previously disagreed 
with their Government’s policy. Amplified and repeated, it is 
going to convince even more. 

One indication of what type of radio propaganda is being used 
to sell the same idea is a new little programme called ''Th(‘ 
Travelling Microphone” which Radio Splendid, the NBC outlet 
in Buenos Aires, was ordered to carry this week. The !)roadcasts 
are written by the Press Bureau, stamped with the official seal and 
then given the station for broadcast. No mention can be made, 
howeWr, that it’s an official hand-out. Two imaginary characters, 
Juan and Pedro (nobody knows how they picked these names, for 
Pedro might be Ramirez and Juan, Peron), have a long dis¬ 
cussion on why Argentina remains neutral. Juan is the straight 
man, feeds the questions, while Pedro answers, stressing the point 
that neutrality is actually helping the other United Nations and 
providing them with foodstuffs and other materials otherwise un¬ 
obtainable. The strongest part of the programme, however, is a 
bitter attack on Argentine newspapers, which sounds like the 
daily ravings of Pampero. When Juan asks: “Can’t I believe what 
I read in the papers?” the answer comes: “No ! The> simply take 
orders of their advertisers. They just select what news their 
advertisers want them to print.” 

Since practically all but the outright Nazi papers depend for 
their foreign news on the American news services, the inference is 
plain that the military hopes to prove readers should switch to the 
Nazi-fascist Press, which carries practically no advertising except 
a few hand-outs from German firms. Radio Bclgrano has been 
“advised” to carry a nightly fifteen-minute programme called the 
“Forum of Public Opinion”, which sells the same kind of pro¬ 
paganda. All stations also must stop whatever they are doing at 
any time to carry special official “news flashes”, generally of little 
or no news value. They arc not even allowed to re-write these or 
try to present them in more interesting style. 


NOVEMBER 2 2ND 

Another official interview in Santiago’s El Mercurioy this time 
with War Minister Farrell. Coming so soon after the Per6n row, it 
must have been proof-read by everybody in the Casa Rosada. 
His main points are these; The Government is strong, it is grow¬ 
ing stronger. 
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There is “no possibility of the present situation being changed 
by the armed forces (meaning a counter-move), because it is pre¬ 
cisely these same forces which are guaranteeing order and stability. 
Anything to the contrary is mere rumour. 

‘T myself have been the victim of these rumours, they have even 
attacked my private life. It has been said that I intend to over¬ 
throw General Ramirez. What could be a greater absurdity? I 
am united to him by a friendship of more than twenty years’ 
standing, and I am the first to recognize his calm, equanimous and 
just character. 

‘Tt has been said that I have struck my colleagues during a 
Cabinet meeting, following a difference of opinion, but, mi buen 
amigo^ I assure you that I have never struck anybody in my life, not 
even my children. 

'‘I know that it has been stated abroad that there is street fight¬ 
ing in Buenos Aires, many wounded and killed. 1 have seen none 
of these things; anybody w'alking the streets can see there is 
absolute tranquillity, life is proceeding under normal conditions 
that might be expected under a revolutionary and military 
Government.” 

The interviewer, drawing attention to the fact that he thought 
there w^as considerable unrest simong those opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment, was told: “That does not count, they are the opinions cf 
people with no sense of realities and who perhaps desire a political 
change. This will not occur. Contrary to what is sa’d by pio- 
fessional politicians, the President is daily growing more popular. 
The welcomes he has received during his recent tours ha'.e proved 
this.” Asked about restoring elections, Farrell said; ‘‘The Presi¬ 
dent made a statement about this in his first public address. This 
Government is not definitive—nothing is definitive in this life. 
The necessary measures will be taken to return the situation to 
nornicil when circumstances indicate it is right and fitting. In the 
meantime, we have a huge job to do and this is being carried 
out.” 

This being a more or less official interview, it was carried in all 
papers. No comment, however. 


NOVEMBER 24 TH 

Buenos Aires had its first city-wide black-out last night. For 
days the military have been promoting the demonstration, but 
the big question has been—against whom is Argentina going to 
hide? Posters had been stuck up all over the town showing how 
windows would have to be draped, car-bumpers painted, lights 
covered, etc., but porteflos^ with their characteristic irreverence, 
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kept saying: What’s the use? We have so few anti-aircraft 
batteries that any strong enemy could fly over right in bi'oad day¬ 
light and we wouldn’t be able to do a thing.’^ This morning’s 
papers quote the military as boasting the trial a terrific success. 


NOVEMBER 25TH 

Political prisoners of the regime ha\'e been secretly arrested, 
held incommunicado and tortured with electricity, according to the 
underground newspapers. I’ve just got hold of one such paper 
Noticiario de la Libertady a mimeographed bulletin circulated from 
hand to hand, like those in Hitler-occupied Europe. “Gestapo 
systems”, it says, “have been used increasingly by the political 
police since June 4th”. These cases are cited : 

“On November 8th, poliee raided the headquarters qf the Ofi- 
cina Rio Platense de Prensa, local afliliate of the United States 
Press Wireless service. The ‘Citizen’ Adolfo Roigt was arrested. 
Later, in a print shop, ‘Citizens' Miguel Carlos Lombardi and 
Eduardo Marull were seized. Roigt, still held in Villa Devote 
jail on bread and water, has been brutally beaten and tortured 
with a picana, or electric pointer used in driving animals. 

“On November 13th, ‘Citizen’ Allonso Posse was arrested and 
tortured with electricity b\ Comuario Magnani and an employee 
named Gonzalez. 

“A law student, Miguel Carlos Lombardi, was seized for editing 
an underground publication. He was taken to Avellaneda on 
November 12th, beaten by the ‘torturer’ Gonzalez and tortured 
with electricity. His face and body are now marked. 

“The political police aie keeping this and other cases incom¬ 
municado the paper says. “The Argentine people, its repre¬ 
sentative men, its political parties and the Press must know the 
facts.” The paper adds that “tortures inflicted on political 
prisoners in the Northern tenitor)^ of the Chaco have already been 
investigated and repudiated by the Military Interventor there, 
Colonel Miguel Angel Montez. President Ramirez, Colonel 
Emilio Rataiircz, the chief cf police, and other Government 
officials, arc called upon to punish ‘those responsible for these 
barbaric tortures’.” 

The charges, of course, cannot be checktid, but the police a fort¬ 
night ago did officially announce that the special section had 
arrested Marull and found a large quantity of propaganda 
material of the Liga Argentina por los Derechos del Hombre 
(Argentine League for the Rights of Man) in his home, together 
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with printing materials, card indexes, etc., which, they said, were 
being used as the general archives of the organization. 

The raid on the Oficina Rio Platense, located in the vast, sprawl¬ 
ing Galeria Guemes, was also admitted, but of course nothing of 
the alleged tortures. 

More measures to control any opposition. The police, it is 
announced, have for some days past taken special measures for 
vigilance and investigation, “after having discovered that, in the 
early hours of the morning, various undesirable and unscrupulous 
persons have been writing injurious slogans against the authori¬ 
ties, or which are injurious to international good relations”. “At 
the same time,” it adds, “communist propaganda leaflets arc dis¬ 
tributed in an attempt to confuse public opinion and injure the 
authorities. Several people have been arrested and, after trial, 
have been sent to the territories of the South.” That is as far as 
the official admission goes, but the several actually run into 
hundreds and the trials are really nothing more than superficial 
hearings. 


NOVEMBER 26tII 

With Argentine newspapers—once among the wo’ld’s best— 
now strictly limited in what they can say, a powerful ungagged 
underground Press is now developing in Buenos Aii :s and the 
interior. As in Hitler-occupied Europe, Argentina’s clandestine 
papers are being secretly printed in hidden basements, othci'S on 
mimeographs or duplicators. You spot them under work-benches 
in factories and offices. Copies are often pushed under fiont doors 
at night. During this week’s black-out trial many were scattered 
on streets, especially in the working-class district. Arrests of 
editors of some of these papers and seizures of the print shops of 
others have not stopped them. They range from tabloid-sized, 
professional-looking publications to one-sheeters. Their tone 
ranges from mild to violent. Many charge the military “dictator¬ 
ship” with being pro-Nazi; othci'S call for overthrow of the regime, 
employ subtle Latin sarcasm, ask embarrassing questions and cite 
history. 

The Notkiario de la Libertad^ for example, started as a six^-page 
tabloid and, when the police nabbed its plant, somelx>dy else took 
over, and it now appears in mimeographed form. Unidad Nacionaly 
which devoted its space to calling for a united front of Argentina’s 
pro-democra.tic, socialist, radical and other liberal parties, was 
also nabbed but has since reappeared. Both these under-cover 
papers are charged by the authorities with being communist, an 
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allegation which has been hurled so much by now that nobody 
takes It seriously. While some of the papers are, as charged, un¬ 
doubtedly communist, or communist-inspired, the increasing 
number and variety make it obvious that plenty of others, 
especially liberal student elements, are using the underground 
Press as a weapon. Well-thumbed copies arc constantly being 
smuggled out to Montevideo and Santiago, and provide an 
important source of news regarding happenings inside tightly- 
censored Argentina. 


NOV^EMBER 27TH 

Senator Hugh Butler, the Nebraska Republican, has tossed a 
nice fat stink-bomb into the Good Neighbour Pioiise a-building 
these last few years. All the papei's here vcstcixiav carried long 
dispatches from Washington quoting Butler's charges that Tio 
Sam was tossing out millions and millions for “randy-stic‘k diplo¬ 
macy'’. “Our present policy”, Butler wailed, “is bascxl on senti¬ 
mental dreams, which arc merely reflections of our own ideas, not 
theirs, and is tolerated by Latin Americans solely because it is 
accompanied by liberal donations from our Lreasiny.'’ Butler 
called for a rc-examination of Ignited States policies “to forestall 
the inevitable collapse in our Latin-American relations when our 
financial liberality comes to an end”. He followed with alleged 
details about how much our policy was costing us throughout 
Latin America—500 dollars a pound for rubber h oin Brazil, for 
which we used to pay six cents; sub-chasers presented to the 
Cuban Government for use by badly trained crews, millions in 
credits for all kinds of plants and projects. 

The figures certainly sound fantastic and, while I naturally 
don’t know the answers to all the points, it’s obvious Butler is out 
to throw as much mud as he can at the Roosevelt Administration. 
I talked to him when he was here with his entourage, which in¬ 
cluded a group of high-powered secretaries who did a lot of 
questioning and, it seemed to me, not overmuch listening. They 
did not spend much time here, possibly b(‘t ause United States aid 
to Argentina has been practically at a minimum. Over drinks at 
the Hotel Plaza one night the correspondents did chin with the 
Senator while he expounded at length on the fact that he w^as 
making this trip on his own to better his knowledge of Latin 
America. He kept insisting that he was paying his bills and was 
doing the trip as a personal venture, although he planned to turn 
over copies of his reports to the Truman and Byrd Committees in 
Washington. 

I'he Nazis have been having a great time with his charges. Pam- 
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peroy Cabildo and the other sheets have been lauding ‘'this yanqui 
who at last speaks the truth”, but the pro-democratic papers have 
been featuring the answers by Vice-President Wallace, Nelson 
Rockefeller and the United States Press, which seems to have 
jumped on Butler with both feet. Latin America, which follows 
United States politics with far more interest and attention to 
detail than the United States follows Latin affairs, generally 
believes Butler to be “playing politics”. The F. D. R. policy has 
really made a good start on the job of winning Latin friends 
and influencing people. Butler’s stir will certainly give the hate 
forces within the Latin Governments a chance to sound off, how¬ 
ever. Nelson Rockefeller’s statement giving some of the real flicts 
on aid to Latin America is getting headlines here. Even though 
some of Butler’s allegations have been pipe dreams, rlearing up 
some misconceptions about United States policy may be a good 
thing. 


NOVEMBER 28tH 

Learned for the first time today that there is bul!-fii.‘hting in 
Argentina. This because of an article in Prensa demanding that 
local authorities be stopped from permitting such fights. While 
bull-fighting is not expressly prohibited by law, it’s a punishable 
offence which appears to be a distinction with previous little 
difference. Fights arc extremely rare, however, and 'ippaientiy 
occur only in a few far-distant Northern cities whenever the pro¬ 
moters can get a torero, Argentina considers herseli at)ove such 
barbaric practices; much prefers futbol and the races. But for real 
Argentine sport, polo is the thing. Yesterday the polo champion¬ 
ship was run and it is a spectacle that no Westchester polo field 
can match. 

In my cub-reporter days I used to think there was no profession 
more trying on the feet than that of the newspaperman. Since I’ve 
become a husband. I’ve begun to discover that that is a profession 
which works the dogs very hard too. A newspaperman-husband 
gets it double. In the last couple of w eeks my senora has dressed 
me up (not in striped trousers and grey topper, because there are 
limits to w^hat even a docile Yank husband will endure) in my very 
best dark casimir, grey silk necktie and buttonhole carnation, so 
that I could escort her to the carreras at Palermo and San Isidro 
and to the Polo. In fact, I became what Anglo-Argentines call a 
Polo^Che, (Derived from the Irish-Argentine manner of speaking, 
thus: “Hello, chey you come for the polu-c/wr.^”) At the Gran Premio 
we strutted, or rather trudged on the pebble-lined paths for hours 
on end, surrounded by the cream of the aristocracy in the very 
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smartest of get-ups. My elbow was submitted to those constant 
pinches that are a reminder to the well-trained spouse: “That’s 
just what I would like, dea-a-rl” The ladies were beautiful, I 
admit, and so were the horses, and the whole scene colourful and 
gay, but my concern in horses begins and ends with the lovely 
shimmer of their satiny coats, and a whistle of amazement at the 
price they may fetch at the Tattersall. 

I was interested, however, in seeing what sort of a reception this 
aristocratic, former ruling class gave to General Ramirez or those 
members of his Cabinet who appeared on the Pelouse. The Presi¬ 
dent drove round the course in the customary four-in-hand, to be 
received by the top man of the Jockey Club at the wicket and 
escorted up the steps of the grandstand to the Presidential gallery. 
In former years this ascent has been the signal for a great storm of 
clapping. As the coach and outriders drove along the course, past 
the crowded populates^ there did seem to be a good burst of 
applause, but, as there were hundreds of plain-clotlies men posted 
there, it was generally admitted that they probably served as a 
claque. I saw a good number of ladies deliberately fill their hands 
with bags, gloves, opera or field-glasses as Ramirez mounted to his 
box, so as to leave them no free hands with which to clap. A 
battery of glasses were trained on Senora Lobato Mulle de 
Ramirez, because, as Don M. explained to us, “1 just wanted to 
see how the upstart gloated in her Palito^s glory”. No, definitely, 
this was no reception to a hero! 


NOVEMBER 29TH 

For the past few months I have been gathering details of Latin 
Nazi business activity, not only here, but throughout the con¬ 
tinent. Bit by bit they add up to an amazing jigsaw that seems 
hard to believe until you remember what happened after the last 
war. The Nazis have drawn up elaborate, full-scale plans to gain 
control of the majority of La tin-American markets after the war, 
regardless of the defeat of Hitler. These pi ins, I have just learned 
from top sources, are already under way, not only here—where 
Berlin can still operate openly—but in many other Latin- 
American Republics which have long since severed diplomatic 
relations with the Axis and have even declared war. Germany’s 
vast industrial combines, which started Der Fuehrer on his way 
to power, are pulling the strings. As was partially the case after 
the last war, they hope to use the Southern countries of this 
hemisphere as a basis and developing ground for their post-war 
ausland trade, and as a springboara for building up their resources 
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for the “next try” at world domination. And, also as previously, 
these powerful firms employ the old system of international cartels 
and barter deals, hoping to operate against the United Nations’ 
plans for a pro-democratic Pan-American co-operation, by deve¬ 
loping destructive nationalist rivalries among the Latin-American 
nations and aligning country against country and Latin America 
against Uncle Sam. 

The failure of certain Latin-American countries to take ade¬ 
quate steps to squeeze out the Nazis, the holes in our frequently 
wishy-washy economic warfare policy and Argentina’s open Axis 
door, have given Germans in many parts of Latin America the 
power to continue active operation, or to hibernate for the dura¬ 
tion. German influence and propaganda, which continue stnmg 
but indirect throughout Latin America, plus a lack of real know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the Nazi menace to them, have given the 
Germans a chance to retain a foothold and develop plans against 
Argentines, Bolivians, Chileans, Peruvians and other Latin 
Americans. Even now, the experts tell me, German agents arc 
promising rich post-war markets for Latin America's raw mater¬ 
ials and talking of the future abundance of good, cheap, German- 
manufactured goods made under low living stanclaids. Con¬ 
servatives and business men are being worked on with i.iik that 
F. D. R.’s Good-Neighbour policy is for the duration only- -talk 
aided by such characters as Senator Butler. These leaders and 
reactionaries are being told that regardless of the war's jutcomc a 
“bulwark against Russian communism'’ will still be needed. This 
type of propaganda, I have found, is not directed at Senor and 
Senora Juan Q. Pueblo, but at the higher-ups, some of w holn 
have given good lip service to democracy, but who still put busi¬ 
ness first. 

Using Buenos Aires as a general headejuarters, the Nazis have 
already set up hundreds and hundreds of cover-up firms, straw 
fronts and stooge organizations to escape the United States and 
British blacklists which now, at last, are identical. Many of these 
have been spotted and listed—the Latin-American blacklist has 
now close to 15,000 names. The persistence with which Ger¬ 
many’s drug, chemical, electrical and other businesses have con¬ 
tinued operating, despite the terrihe costs, is one of the best indica¬ 
tions of their post-war value to the Berlin industrialists. The big 
danger is that while blacklisted firms arc cutting off their dealings 
with the United Nations, they continue operations in many 
Latin-American countries, carrying on not only tiade, but pro¬ 
paganda, espionage and fifth columnism. These firms, and those 
who have continued to escape from the blacklist, are the key to 
the whole question of squeezing the totalitarians out of our hemi- 
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sphere and of exposing their post-war schemes, those who have 
probed the situation say. 

The gravity of the issue is best understood if the countries are 
analyzed one by one. 

Argentina is still wide open to Axis business. Hundreds of Ger¬ 
man, Japanese and Italian companies are going full blast, with 
apparently little fear that even if relations are broken they will be 
affected. Huge pre-war stocks and locally manufactured pro¬ 
ducts enable them to keep up their continent-wide activities. 
Profits are frequently used for anti-democratic activities. 

Brazil, slow to start, is now getting stronger in fighting Axis 
business. German banks have now been taken over, many Nazi 
business houses seized and sold to Brazilian operators, or operated 
by Interventors. There are still plenty of holes, but progress is 
good. 

Chile, although it severed relations, still allows the Banco Ale¬ 
man Transatlantico and the Banco Germanico, big Berlin institu¬ 
tions, to remain open. AEG, the electrical trust, Quimica Bayer 
in Santiago, and other German interests operate with weakest of 
controls. Open Nazi propaganda has been halted, but the situa¬ 
tion is one of the worst. 

Uruguay is willing, but careless, the experts say. Some of the 
i^is banks are still operating together with big imporiing houses 
like Kurt Berger, six blacklisted radio stations, Merck chemicals. 

Bolivia has been one of the chief Nazi centres. Strong steps are 
only now being taken, but the listed Hotel Central in La Paz con¬ 
tinues to be totalitarian headquarters, all kinds of Nazi enterprises 
continue and Nazi-fostered nationalist movements flourish under 
cover. 

Paraguay, although getting lots of United States Lend-Lease, 
allows German banks, businesses and the IPA, leading industrial 
outfit, to run as they please. The blacklisted Gran Hotel in 
Asuncion is a favoured Army gathering place, and checks arc 
often on the house. 

Parts of Central America are pretty well controlled, especially 
Panama. Colombia and Venezuela arc e.Mremcly loose; the latter 
still has lots of German operatives and a big blacklist. 

These Nazi plans are being watched by Washington and Lon¬ 
don, but those familiar with the question here urge: Development 
of a general plan by all co-operative Latin-American Republics; 
a campaign to show Latin Americans the German post-war 
menace; assistance to those countries willing to take over German 
firms along lihes already put in operation with the aid of the 
Export-Import Bank. And finally, extension of the blacklist and 
blocking up the holes in our own economic-warfare policy. 
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NOVEMBER 3OTH 

A Still Stronger economic-warfare policy by Washington and 
London is needed, if Axis firms planning ways and means of gain¬ 
ing control of major Latin-American markets after the war are to 
be routed out and blocked. So say the experts, increasingly 
worried about what the Nazis are still doing in Latin America. 
Defeating the after-Hitler plans of the German industrialists who 
seek to hold on in Latin America after the defeat of Nazi No. i is 
one of the toughest and least-known fronts in the United Nations 
world-wide economic battle. But because it is a battle, it needs 
battlefield approach, battlefield tactics and battlefield punch. 
Since 1939 both our own and the British Embassies and war 
agencies have been steadily augmenting their efforts from Wash¬ 
ington southw^ards, searching out, locating and halting the activities 
of these enemy agents. We are up against a difficult customer, for 
the Axis has been here a long time and is still in very deep after 
four years of war. Thousands and thousands of Nazi firms are still 
operating in Latin America, some tied to Berlin but many work¬ 
ing locally. The profits have been used to fight Uniltxi Nations 
democracy and for salting away “for iater’\ One of the greatest 
difficulties in battling the Axis in Latin America has been to locate 
the fronts, the dummies and the stooge organizations set up with 
the aid of many top-rank Latin Americans who believed that 
business, even business with Hitler & Co., came first. In many 
ways it is like jungle fighting. 

A favourite Nazi stunt has been to set up straw' Lompanies, 
stuffing the boards with people of importance who did little w ork 
but got terrific pay for lending their names, prestige and drag in 
the right places. Fearing “complications” because of the official 
connections involved, some appeasers within our own State 
Department helped keep many ol* these from being blacklisted. 
Immunity granted such big shots, many already totalitarian- 
minded, had another iiiiportant effect: It gave them a real 
interest in seeing Hitler win, or at least in having German and 
Japanese industrial combines continue operating here, now and 
after the war. Resukingly, many became interested in Berlin- 
approved, anti-democratic nationalist organizations in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and other countries, augment¬ 
ing the Nazi use of their companies to cloak fifth-columning 
espionage and sabotage. Our punch-pulling, plus Argentina’s 
open Axis door and the failure of certain countries to takfc ade¬ 
quate steps to squeeze out the Nazis has led them to continue 
operations in many Good-Neighbour Republics, often with 
United States goods and materials. 
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The “Brains Trust” of the German plan to retain a foothold in 
Latin America is a secret high council headquarters in Buenos 
Aires. The German Embassy, which occupies a massive, luxurious 
skyscraper building in the heart of the financial district, is repre¬ 
sented on the council and Japanese, Spanish Falangists and Italian 
fascists sit in at various times. I’ve talked to investigators who 
have gone into these operations, and they say that these days not 
all the members are lOo per cent Nazis. The important people 
now are the representatives of the vast German industrial com¬ 
bines, the groups which helped put Flitlcr into power, who 
developed the cartel system to such an amazing extent in Latin 
America, and the outfits which hope to continue operating here 
even after the swastika is hauled down over the Wilhelmstrasse. 

All the members of the Council are not known, but the impor¬ 
tant ones in Buenos Aires include: Ricardo Staudt, a blacklisted 
construction tycoon; Alfredo Herrmann, top man of the vast 
Siemens-Schuckert electrical trust; Heinrich Homann, boss of 
Bayer and other German drug interests in Latin America; 
Ernesto Niebuhr and Fernando Ellerhorst, financial and account¬ 
ing experts for many leading Latin-American Nazi firms. 

Most important of the German agencies still operating through¬ 
out Latin America arc the banking, drug, electrical, building and 
financial combines. Here is a typical case I’ve been able to study: 
Siemens-Schuckert, an affiliate of LG. Farben. Herr Herrmann, a 
smooth, polished industrialist whose knowledge of Latin America 
goes back many years, is director; Marin Arnoldo Stoop, general 
manager. They have three major companies in Buenos Aires, 
Siemens, Siemens y Halske and Siemens Bauunion, all head¬ 
quartered in a sprawling, grey-fronted building at Avenida de 
Mayo, 869. From Buenos Aires’ ornamental subways to its new 
War Department building, they have engaged in thousands of 
projects. They maintain branch offices in strategic points through¬ 
out Argentina; carry on manufacture, distribution, retailing. 
Their Brazilian branch, Companhia Brasileira dc Electricidadc 
on Rua General Camara, Rio, is now being taken over by the 
Vargas Government, but the Sienicns I tda. is still wide open in 
Valparaiso and elsewhere in Chile. Its offices in the Palacio Salvo, 
in Montevideo, run full blast, and other countries still permit them 
to operate under their own name and in their own way. The list of 
their subsidiary firms, including A.E.G. in Buenos Aires, in Bogota, 
Colombia, in Guatemala and in Santiago, would fill a column. 
Their tie-ins with German building firms like Thyssen Lametal, 
of Belgrano 752, Buenos Aires, Wayss & Freytag, of Leandro Alem 
168, Buenos Aires, and G.E.O.P.E., are even longer. These are 
only the ones that are blacklisted. Each month Uncle Sam dis- 
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covers others. But so far, amazing as it seems, comparatively few 
Latin-American countries have nationalized and taken over Nazi 
firms operating within their borders and thus the Nazis continue 
merrily along. 

Another outstanding case is that of Bayer, headquartered at 
Gervino 3101, Buenos Aires. Their Lima, Peru branch at Avenida 
Brazil 198, their Montevideo establishment at Venezuela 1211, 
and their Rio set-up, are still serving jointly to promote the Reich 
trade and prepare for post-war. Bayjr, Mexico, has been taken 
over and is now deleted from the blacklist, but the other com¬ 
panies continue strong. Merck, operating in Buenos Aires, Rio, 
Santiago and Bogota, among other places, is another link in the 
vast German chain. (Note: In the case of Agfa, Bayer, Merck and 
other firms, the United States companies of the same name have 
been thoroughly divorced from any German connection and are 
now operated by Americans with full Government knowledge of 
their operations.) The German Agfa is blacklisted by the United 
States in Buenos Aires, Rio, Costa Rica, El Salv^ador and Spain. 
Much of the business of the companies is handled by the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico, which operates under the Si^me title 
in Valparaiso, Chile, and Montevideo, Uruguay, bxit under its 
original name of the Deutsche Ubcrseeischc Bank in Madrid. 
Other blacklisted German financial institutions include the 
Banco Gennanico de la America del Sud, which, in addition to 
the places above, also runs in Asuncion, Paraguay, and the black¬ 
listed Banco Frances e Italiano para la Aitierica del Sud. There is 
a whole file of German insurance companies and other financial 
entities, of import and export companies and other businesses. 
None of these are any secret to our embassies in Latin /\mei ica. 
They’ve done a swell job in going after them, but it\s only the 
start, and comparatively little has been done to drive home the 
danger to Latin-American countries themselves. 

News of the Ghurchill-Roosevelt-Chiang Kai-shek Conference 
at Cairo broke here early this morning. Only official attitude 
noticeable so far is the desire to penalize broadcasting stations 
including the news in their bulletins. Whenever news of any 
special importance breaks, Major Farias, Director of Radio Com¬ 
munications, and his monitors at the Post Office, set themselves 
out to time the duration of the local as against the world news, 
using a stop-watch to do so. If the world news is given more time 
than the local, the station gets a reprimand. Consequently, if an 
announcer finds, in the course of reading a bulletin, that he still 
has plenty of time and reads the world news slower than he had 
read the local news, he is liable to get his station into tmuble. 
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DECEMBER 1ST 


A month of work and Colonel Per6n has brought forth his new 
Secretariat of Labour and Welfare, which, from all appearances, 
looks as if it’s going to be one of the most powerful of the regime’s 
entities and the busy colonel’s make-or-break stepping-stone up¬ 
wards. The new department, which will be attach^ to the Presi¬ 
dency and give Peron ministerial rating (although not a Minister’s 
portfolio), is so broad and all-inclusive that the few independent 
labour leaders still around loose are already terming it an attempt 
. to create a super company union patterned on Hitler’s Arbeits 
Ministerium. There won’t be much that labour will be able to do 
without the Secretariat’s O.K. It will absorb the National Labour 
Department, the Industrial and Social Section of the National 
Office of Public Health and Social Aid, the Accident Section of 
the National Pension Fund, the National Cheap Housing Com¬ 
mission, the Rents Board, the Postal Savings Bank, the National 
Unemployment Board and a couple of others. It even has designs 
on the Maternity Fund, which grants subsidies to working 
mothers. (All working women have to pay a tax destined to take 
care of them if they become mamas, married or single. Some pro¬ 
test bachelors should also pay.) All other official entities dealing 
with social welfare may continue under their present organiza¬ 
tions, but will be controlled and eventually taken over by the new 
department. Provincial departments and offices connected with 
labour will become regional branches of Peron’s super-secretariat. 
Labour questions handled by the National Railway Board and the 
National Transport Co-ordination Committee, previously semi- 
autonomous bodies, will be under his charge. So will all inde¬ 
pendent natural associations and even immigration questions 
relating to anybody'who works. 

Thus the control is complete. Per6n will be able to rule on 
workers’ salaries; what sort of social security or pensions they get. 
If they still refuse to be good boys, he will be able to deport them 
without even asking another department. He has already pretty 
well broken the labour front \/ith promises and coercion. His first 
step was to dissolve the left-wing group of the Confederacion 
General de Trabajo, the parent local labour body like the old 
A. F. L. He won over other leaders by pledging he would get them 
their rights ‘'without outside agitators”. A week or so ago he fixed 
up an agreement in the printing trade, resulting in certain wage 
increases and bettered conditions affecting some 1500 men. He 
got the frigonficos to hand out increases, privately advising em¬ 
ployers he would do something to give them a break in short 
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order, which some have taken to mean passing on the increase to 
the housewife. The fiercely independent taxi-men in Buenos 
Aires, who everybody thought might be the ringleaders in any 
general strike, were handed special permission for as much gas as 
they wanted, and now they cruise merrily around town, instead of 
being confined to hack stands. 

Even though Argentina’s gas shortage gets more acute, the 
drivers’ problem is temporarily patched up by the rob-Peter-to- 
pay-Paul arrangement, and Peron isn’t worried. He has con¬ 
centrated mainly on workers’ groups which hold the real control 
of railroads and other transportation. 

The new Secretariat wall also supervise conditions for migrant 
workers. A few' days ago minimum wages that may be paid to this 
so-called gypsy labour were established. Estancia owners must 
now' provide breakfasts of mate and coffee with cheese, cold meats 
or baked meat; lunch of soup and puchero and rest-hour mate. 
Even the dinner menu is outlined. The owners point out that 
while establishing minimum wages may be a good idea, these new' 
arbitrary scales are made without any consultation as to their 
interests and rights. Since it will be impossible to appl}' some of 
the rates, they say it is going to mean a lessening of employment. 
(Harvesters, for instance, must be paid ten pesos per day. As this 
work is usually undertaken by a contractor employing a gang, the 
result has been that the contractor himself undertakes the cuttings 
and ordinaiy esianda peons prepare improvised stacks, instead of 
having them done professionally by emparvadores, as previously. 
Failure of some contractors to engage their usual gang.has left 
many to wander over i\\G pampa unable to find work.) 

These arguments being as thc\' may, the point is that both for 
migratory workers and those in the cities, increases and better 
conditions are all being handled as Peron hand-outs which he 
alone can grant or cancel. ‘'As in Germany”, independent leaders 
are saying, “there will probably be upped w'ages and better con¬ 
ditions at first. But the Government is going to be the one to 
decide from the liighest to the lowest what and how labour will 
act, its rights and its duties. And we’ll have nothing to say.” 

The decree establishing the new Secretariat states; “Exper¬ 
ience gathered in countries which have centralized State social 
welfare has demonstrated the advantages of this system. National 
unity will be strengthened* by the improved social justice which 
is our fundamental and irrenounceable purpase. The fulfilment 
of these duties will bring about mutual advantages for the pro¬ 
ductive forces . . . provide a basis of peaceful living together 
within the Christian principles which fonn our historic tradition.” 
All this is dutifully reported at length by the Press, which is 
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beginning to reflect its realization that Per6n is the guy in this 
Government. 

Nothing, of course, is said about the roaring general strike in 
seaside Mar del Plata, even though in this case it is not directed 
aginst the national regime but the municipality. Painters and car¬ 
penters, waiters and maids are all out, supposedly because of a 
new bicycle registration tax, which provides that they have all to 
pay six pesos ($1.50) to use their bikes. A local issue it may be, 
but it is certainly another sign of the unrest here and a lest of what 
may come. Nor is anything said about how miners in Mendoza 
district have recently been so near starvation that they ate their 
cats, or how industrial wages are slowly climbing upwards (8.3 
over last year) to a point where they may suddenly break and 
force employers to close down. 


DECEMBER 2 ND 

The police arc intensifying their drive on pro-democratic organiza¬ 
tions they consider suspect. Last night, with as flimsy an excuse 
as they have yet given, the De Gaulle Fighting French head¬ 
quarters were arbitrarily shuttered. Police Chief Colonel Emilio 
Ramirez said that following the arrests of two men found painting 
such slogans as “Restore Democ racy”, “Break with the Axis” and 
“Re-establish Relations with the Soviet”, it had been found they 
were “working with the connivance of the Committee and con¬ 
sequently it had been resolved to close it until such time as the 
matter is completely cleared up”. The Free French people, whose 
chief, Albert Guerin, is now visiting Algiers as representative of all 
Fighting French groups in Latin America, do not know if the 
men arrested, Horst Stenguer and Julio Berlin, were members. 
They point out that the De Gaulle literature found in their rooms 
were simply the kind of leaflets distributed free of charge to any¬ 
body who might drop in and ask for a supply. 

I know Guerin and his crowd have always steered clear of any 
propaganda affecting Argentine affairs, realizing it was unsafe to 
do anything but promote their own movement, send food and 
clothing to their forces and collect cash for Free French head¬ 
quarters. They think pressure by Vichy—with which Argentina 
still maintains relations—was responsible. The Vichy Charge 
d’Affaires some time ago deprived Guerin of French citizenship, 
and has always been bitter about the fact that the De Gaullists 
were allowed to operate at all, even though all kinds of hurdles 
have been placed in their path. 

Free Frenchers also tell me that Vichy had advised its Buenos 
Aires Embassy of annoyance over the part played by the Argen- 
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tine Committee at the recent Latin-American Free French meet¬ 
ing in Montevideo, when strong demands were made for the 
removal of Henri Hoppenot as Free French Ambassador to Wash¬ 
ington. The Free French newspaper, a smart little publication 
called La France JSfouvelle, has also been pointing up^Vichy spy 
activities for the Axis in Latin America. The Comite de Gaulle, 
whose membership runs into several thousands, has, however, been 
extremely careful‘not to touch Argentine affairs. The present 
closure appears to them to have been cooked up. 

Arrests of suspected anti-Administrationists are still going 
strong, especially up in San Juan and Santa Fe, where it is offici¬ 
ally,, announced that twenty-two were arrested. School-teachers 
and professors also got a warning today that they would be fired 
“if found spreading propaganda and ideologies contrary to the 
country’s social welfare”. Deans of all national universities were 
ordered to expel students spreading such ideologies. 

It may be just a desire to build up local tourist travel, but the 
regime is tr)dng to limit as much as possible the annual summer 
exodus of well-to-do Argentinos who prefer to take their vacations 
across the Rio de La Plata, on the Riviera-like Uruguayan 
beaches. Not only do they absorb plenty of sun-tan but these 
Argentines leave lots of pesos in Punta del Este, Atlantida and the 
other Atlantic Coast spots. That’s not all. Few come back with¬ 
out some feeling to the effect that “over in Uruguay we can really 
breathe free air”. This sort of thinking, the military evidently feel, 
is bad business, so newspapers and radio stations have been given 
a polite word to hold down on any advertising for Uruguayan 
resorts. These suggestions arc never put in writing lest they 
boomerang. Word is merely passed round in an indirect way, 
but woe betide those who pretend not to have heard. Radio out¬ 
lets who have ignored such verbal hints usually discover that the 
technical inspectors have found their wiring is defective or that 
they are not complying with some fire-exit law, and they get it in 
the neck just the same. 


DECEMBER 3RD 

Tall, hard, handsome Colonel Peron, a strange contrast to 
diminutive, tired-eyed little Palito Ramfrez, raised his hand over 
the Gospels, smiled around at the impressive group of militares in 
the Salon Versailles at the Municipal Council building yesterday, 
and took over his post as new ministerial Secretary of Labour and 
Welfare. All the Cabinet Ministers and top men of the GOU were 
there. If anybody still had any doubt about the importance of the 



occasion, Ramirez’ flowery, praise-filled speech soon put them at 
rest. Peron’s address to the nation was carried by Radio del 
Estado and fed to all stations in the country, but the good coronel 
suspected that his compaflero. Press Chief Ladvocat, might sabotage 
his debut, and personally called the stations and the news-reels 
to do the needful. 

Perdn’s strong sense of showmanship, his Goering-like uniforms 
and his constant smile hide a relentless drive which insures getting 
him what he’s after. Fellow officers say his cleaning bills must be 
terrific, for he invariably wears a fresh white tunic with his khaki 
breeches and stands out in the middle of any photographic group, 
among the more conventional Cabinet members and officers. 
Wags insist his polished riding-boots, which he wears day in and 
day out, are perhaps considered necessary equipment because of 
the way he is galloping to clear any hurdles and ride herd on any 
opposition till he lands in the Presidential chair. The colonel’s * 
speech bore the old Nazi-flavoured refrain that employers, 
workers and fhe State were the parties to all social problems and 
that they and nobody else would arrange the solution, ‘‘avoiding 
the useless squandering of energies and values”. In other words, 
labour leaders keep out. “I am no friend of promises or half 
measures,” Peron said. “As a simple soldier (all the militates love 
to keep harping that they are only simple soldiers; some impolite 
Argentines suggest they are too simple) I have in the past been a 
mere spectator of the disputes between capital and labour. The 
State formerly kept out of these disputes; it did not take any par¬ 
ticular interest in the working class. This was a suicidal policy and 
it is to be a thing of the past.” 

Like many a United States politico, Peron said labour unions 
were necessary, but he made it far plainer than most of them 
would dare that they must be “good unions” which his depart¬ 
ment will control. Peron’s new job has focused more and more 
attention on this “President without Title”. His methods have a 
familiar ring; he believes in striking the enemy with audacity, 
taking advantage of his opponents’ errors, gaining time and then 
advancing quickly. He speaks the language of the calle, likes good 
eating and hearty living and goes to the workmen’s boliches to talk 
to them and convince them he is their true pal. His promises have 
affected far more than just labour groups, and he has convinced 
many here that he represents the more liberal sector of the Army 
oligarchy, that he will be atble to work with the political parties 
and yet keep the Army in control, that he knows his way around 
the intricate problems of running a government. 

Perdn is a smart tactician. He meets visitors with a hearty smile 
and a Iiandshake. He likes a good story, even at his own expense; 
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laughs loudly at his own jokes. While admired and idolized by 
many of the younger men in the Army—a colonels’ colonel—he is- 
probably more aware of the civilian mind than any of the other 
GOU men. Up to now he has got along pretty well with Ramirez; 
insists that they have been personal friends of long standing. 
Although not yielding the spotlight to anybody, he apparently 
believes he can manage affairs so that he will get the credit for the 
good things the military is doing and shift the blame for unpopu¬ 
lar acts on to others. He is already courting popularity by pro¬ 
mising to redress wrongs or secure alleviation of too stringent 
measures taken by some of his colleagues. People in many walks 
of life have found that an appeal to Per6n goes a long way. While 
this is earning him the hatred of many fellow officers, it is assuring 
him a great measure of popularity. Younger elements have been 
approached on the basis that he would save them from dictator¬ 
ship and fascism. He has also persuaded many of the under¬ 
graduates that he wants to clean up the university mess and that 
recent examinations were made easy as a result of his intervention. 

Although generally little known at the start of the revolution, 
Per6n has always been one of the most dynamic of the cnror^eles; 
has worked diligently to put his own men in key spots and keep in 
close touch with them. A widower (his wife died in 1936), he lives 
in a modest five-room apartment in a modernistic building in 
a middle-class Buenos Aires district with his auburn-haired, 
seventeen-year-old daughter and his housekeeper. A hard worker, 
one of the things Army men liked about him was that in the first 
scramble for favoured posts he took the back-breaking little- 
known jobs, although he has since started on the way to building 
them up to star rank. He gets to his office at eight; plunges right 
into a day which keeps the Secretariat hopping. He lunches at 
home, generally takes a brief siesta, but gets out and around every 
night. Theatre people are his favourites, and he is interesting 
himself in the present bitter war between the producers and the 
footlight folk. He practically holds court nightly at famed tango 
leader Juan D’Arienzo’s restaurant, talking with all kinds of 
people, sponging up information and impressions and keeping the 
place in high good humour. He fences; once held a champion¬ 
ship with the foils; boxes, loves exercise and keeping fit. 

Handsome, with a high forehead, his general effect is spoiled on 
close-up by a blotchy skin and eyes somewhat too close set. He 
has a keen, penetrating glance that misses nothing. Per6n seems to 
fancy himself a radio speaker, but his delivery—^which he is 
evidently trying to develop away from his former barracks-room 
or parade-ground rasp—is too forced. In trying to put over a 
radio personality, something of the humbug comes to the surface. 



This proves he is not brilliant enough to realize that naturalness is 
the secret of success on the air. 


DECEMB^LR 4TH 

Another loud thud on the noggin of Buenos Aires’ night life, this 
time in the interests of “strict morality”. Limits were announced 
today on the area in which “dancings”—the Buenos Aires version 
of the taxi-dance cabaret—are to be allowed to run. If strictly 
carried out, it will mean the end of many of the after-dark spots 
which now line the Arcades on Avenida Leandro Alem, near the 
port zone. At one time there were hundreds and hundreds of these 
places with intriguing names in all languages, but war, which has 
cut shipping, has trimmed down the number of potential cus¬ 
tomers, although the spots still open seem as gay and smoke-filled 
as ever. Buenos Aires’ rather strict ideas regarding morality have 
a rather curious result on these spots. The girls will come and sit 
on your lap, try to coax you into buying as many drinks as you 
can hold, but won’t go upstairs. However, if you are willing to 
wait around till^ four, things can be arranged. What with the 
amateur competition, I have never been able to figure out how 
some of these places keep going, but seemingly they do, although 
their lot now will be more difficult. Years ago, Buenos Aires’ 
bawdy houses were among the world’s most fabulous establish¬ 
ments. I’ve heard many a granddaddy here tell stories about the 
famed San Isidro joint which, despite its three hundred rooms 
(could those old guys have been kidding?), kept crowds who came 
out on the special Saturday night excursions lined up three and 
four deep outside each of the trcllised porches. The fact that the 
old Viceroy’s palace was located just across the way, gave many a 
Caballero the excuse to protest that he was out visiting historic 
rnonuments rather than indulging in amatory pursuits, if ques¬ 
tioned. 


DECEMBER 6tH 

The tripartite communique on the Three-Power Conference at 
Teheran came over the air this afternoon at siesta time. ''Los Tres 
Grandes '"Three Greats—is how the papers describe it. The 
conference should help improve Argentine understanding that the 
Soviet and the rest of the United Nations have the same peace 
aims as well as war aims. 

Today’s Prensa carries an annual editorial tribute to our own 
Unit^ States good-will efforts down here. Prensa points out that 
back in July, 194^ ? four months before Pearl Harbour, an organiz- 



ation called the Asociacion de Difusion Inter-Americana, com¬ 
prising Americans and North American business firms here, Was 
founded to make the United States better known to Argentina, 
and Argentines better known to the States. Prensa describes the 
work done as useful, varied and practical. Granted legal status on 
November 15, 1941, this organization prepares radio broadcasts, 
publishers’ folders, distributes music, commemorates independence 
dates and anniversaries of historical events connected with the 
American Republics, distributes instructive pictures, some of 
which, with official authorization, are exhibited in the Republic’s 
schools, and maintains scholarships for Argentines who may wish 
to take courses of instruction in North American factories and 
establishments. Aside from all this, the Asociacion, through an 
agreement with the National Research Council in Washington, 
undertakes important bibliographical efforts, obtaining scientific 
works which, due to the war, cannot be obtained elsewhere. In 
Prensa"s opinion, the example shown by the United States residents 
in Argentina might well be followed by Argentines living not only 
in the United States, but in other American countries, because: 
“The educational work thus accomplished would be received 
with sympathy wherever it was undertaken not only in the present, 
but in the future. We need to know each other better, and the 
spreading of information tending to unite men and entities, artistic, 
scientific and cultural activities among brotherly countries, can 
only be described as patriotic endeavour.” That—from Latin 
America’s leading daily—should help answer some of iho:. yanqui 
imperialist viewers-with-alarm. 


DECEMBER yXH 

Practically every pro-democratic organization here has been 
barred, banned or beaten out of existence, but the nationalists go 
merrily along. Passing along Calle Piedras the other day I 
spotted the headquarters of the Alianza de la Juventud Naciona- 
lista, probably the strongest of these groups, signing up new 
members by the hundreds. They still plaster the town with their 
neutrality-praising posters, hold mass meetings and attempt to 
influence public opinion against democracy. It used to be that 
the nationalists, many of them Nazi-inspired, were not taken 
seriously by most Argentines. But since the advent of the new 
Government it becomes increasingly apparent that they enjoy 
some kind of special favour. They have always cloaked them- 
selv^ in super-patriotism of the very kind the Government is now 
putting into effect. They haven’t always pulled together, but the 
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Nazis have always backed several horses and have used these 
groups to hide their own behind-the-scene movements. 

Here are the most important: 

Alianza de Juventud Nacionalista : This group has how emerged 
as the most powerful of all. Its hero is Argentina’s bloodiest dicta¬ 
tor, Juan Manuel de Rosas; its pet hate: the Yankees. Operating 
from headquarters in Buenos Aires, it has established fourteen 
“forts” throughout the interior; has an estimated 50,000- 
60,000 members. Biggest annual show is the May Day parade, 
but it works all the year round, fighting all pro-democratic causes 
under the guise of “eliminating foreign interference”, demanding 
nationalization of the telephone companies, the frigorijicos, the 
power and light plants, the railways, etc. It doesn’t openly sup¬ 
port the Nazi cause, but instead concentrates on demands for 
neutrality, which is Berlin’s programme for Argentina. The 
Alianza has long since outgrown its parent organization, which, 
from its inception, had a large number of retired and reserve 
officers. Active leaders are Enrique Oses, editor of the Nazi daily 
Pamperoi and Raimundo Doll. 

AJirmacion Argentina : Formed mainly to fight Accion Argentina, 
the pro-democratic organization, since dissolved. It was the first 
to attempt to form a United front of Argentine fascists. A less 
militant group than the others, it might be described as a centre in 
which members of different nationalist factions come together to 
plan activities. Supported indirectly by the German Embassy, it 
publishes a strong pro-neutrality paper, Choque {Clash) ^ patterned 
after the Voelkischer Beobachter. Of its leading personalities who have 
been taken up by the new regime. General Basilio Pertind, now 
Mayor of the City of Buenos Aires, is the most important. Leo- 
poldo Lugones, Jr., who organized a special Gestapo for Presi¬ 
dential Secretary Gonzalez, has always been an active member of 
the Afirmacion. 

Legion Civica Argentina : Granddaddy of all present-day Argen¬ 
tina nationalist organizations; the Legion was founded in 1930 by 
General Jose Felix Uriburu. Aimed especially to rope in postal 
and telegraph workers and cleiks, customs men, railway 
employees, etc., it continued long after the Uriburu Government. 
With the unlimited support of Uriburu, the Legion was officially 
recognized as a military organization and, on May 30, 1931, was 
issued guns and ammunition, uniforms, etc., by the War Ministry, 
acting under Uriburu’s orders. The printing shop of the Central 
Post Office had to grind out its propaganda material free of 
charge. With this help, the Legion was able to open branches 
throughout the country, attract many members of the monied 
class, students, lawyers, etc. Some old-timers from the Liga 
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Patriotica Argentina, founded back in 1919 to combat strikers 
under the Irigoyen Administration, also joined in. There were 
armed attacks on the opposition, particularly on labour organiza¬ 
tions, socialists, communists and radicals. The Legion—it is said 
—^was even able to buy arms from free-booting mrteamericanos^ 
who came down here with excellent samples of machine guns and 
tear-gas equipment. A chain of bloody aggression against political 
adversaries only began to taper off five or six years after Uriburu's 
death, but the Legion continued active, even though by the end of 
1936 it was little heard of outside its own ranks. From a terror 
organization against political adversaries of the Uriburu regime it 
developed into today’s military conspiracy, active, 100 per cent 
fascist group, similar to the Gagoulards in France. The organiza¬ 
tion has always kept its arms, has recruited members of the reserve 
forces and has exercised important influence on the military.. 
Closer to the Italian fascists than to the Nazis, its strongest 
branches have been in districts like Cordoba, where there are 
large Italian sections of the population. Leaders of the Legion 
have been Carlos P. Ribero and Juan Pobio, both militarists, 
Alberto Uriburu, the late General's son, and General Im ancisco 
Medina. 

Instituio de Investigaciones Historicas, Juan Manuel de Rosas: This is 
the high school of Argentine fascism. To give Argentine fascists a 
national criollo tradition, Rosas, dictator from 1829 to 1852, and 
one of the most hated, pitiless and absolute rulers ever known in 
South America, has been resurrected. Nationalists regr^rd that 
period of Argentine history as one of “authority, discipline and 
political and economic independence”. Dr. Carlos Ibarguren, 
who has some standing as an historian and writer (one-time Presi¬ 
dent of the Comision Nacional de Cultura), has been the leader 
of this group. His book on Rosas somehow managed to win a 
national prize in literature. Rosistas base their propaganda on one 
principal factor: The fight against foreigners. A list of active 
members of the Institute contains many important Argentine 
names, and military titles aren’t the least of these. They include 
Dr. Manuel Galvez, Jos^ A. Guiraides, Jose Maiia Rosa, Jr., and 
Marcelo Sanchez Sorondo. Activities haven’t been limited to 
intellectual and theoretical leadership. They devote much atten¬ 
tion to influencing professors and, through them, hundreds and 
hundreds of university students. Their influence in the Centro 
Argentine de Estudios de Derecho (Law Students Centre) has 
been important, and the Instituto has alv;^ays had a kind of semi¬ 
official blessing. Because its members enjoy good financial status, 
the group has never lacked for funds; has branches in all univer¬ 
sity cities and runs a thriving publishing house— Editorial Mazorca 



—^which issues 200 titles a year, despite its being on the United 
States and British statutory lists. Mazorca, meaning ear of corn, 
was the title Rosas gave to his own private Gestapo. 

Nuevo Orden : Still another group of Rosistas; directed by Rodolfo 
Irazista, and includes Alberto Lezcano, Raimundo Doll (that 
name always seems to turn up), Roberto A. Quiroga. Members 
are mostly young nationalists in the interior, members of the 
Sindicato de Estudios Nacionalistas. Their publication is La Voz 
del Plata. Though relatively limited in number, their ideology 
and political influence over the nationalist movement are 
important. They have always had the idea of a military con¬ 
spiracy as the basis of their organization. 

Conseco Superior del Nacionalismo : Central body of all nationalist 
organizations, it was founded in July, 1941, by retired General 
Juan Bautista Molina, with himself as the chief and with well- 
known fascists on the Board. The reaction to its founding 
announcement, however, was so unfavourable that even Castillo 
couldn’t buck it and he gave orders to then Interior Minister 
Miguel Culaciatti to refuse a licence. Despite the lack of legal 
status, it was established under cover and has taken a more and 
more important part in guiding fascist activities. 

Union Nacional Argentina ‘’'Patriot'' {Para Afirmar Total Restauracion 
Independencia Argentina) : Founded in May, 1941, this is the chief 
organization of Dr. Manuel Fresco, one of Argentina’s leading 
fascists. Followers are found principally in the Province of Buenos 
Aires, and members include many underpaid, disgruntled, small¬ 
time Government employees, teachers, etc. They rallied round 
Fresco because he had money to spend for propaganda and because 
they felt that, like themselves, he had found democracy didn’t 
work and the authoritarian way out might be better. The pro¬ 
paganda line used to attract members has been from the beginning 
that the Castillo Government paid them far less than they were 
worth, and that their only hope was to form their own organiza¬ 
tion. Many of the suggestions which have led to military re¬ 
organizations of various bureaus are believed to have come from 
members of this and similar groups. Fresco is the uncontested 
Fuehrer of his crowd. Those who have seen similar groups grow in 
Europe say his working methods are those of a tenth carbon copy 
of Dr. Goebbels. He uses the most vulgar anti-Semitic line, 
together with a pseudo-revolutionary, pseudo-socialist and appar¬ 
ently anti-capitalist overtones. Fresco has tried several news¬ 
paper ventures, but none really began to click until he issued the 
morning tabloid Cabildo^ which was supposed to take some of the 
readers who didn’t want to pay the increased price when the pro- 
democratic El Mundo raised from five to ten centavos. Cabildo is 
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now almost the official Government organ. It is widely read 
because its editorials have managed to anticipate, if not actually 
inspire, the official policies. 

Highest authority in the hierarchy of Argentine fascism is the 
mythological Junta de Gobierno del Nacionalismo Argentino. 
Little is known about its members, but best information is that top 
directors include: General Basilio B. Pertine, General Alejandro 
Von der Becke, Admiral Leon Scasso, General Martinez Pita, 
General Francisco Reynolds, General Benjamin Menendez, 
General Angel Maria Zuloaga, General Avelino J. Alvarez and 
Coronel Patricio Sorondo. Argentine pro-Democrats have always 
been inclined to under-estimate the danger of Argentine native 
fascism, probably for two reasons: One is that the foreign groups, 
Germans, Italians and Japs, have always appeared more impor¬ 
tant, secondly that local fascists sometimes involve people whom 
it is just not possible to investigate—unless a really pro-democratic 
Government were in power. Evidence is hard to get and no one 
is willing to make open allegations that could not be proved. 

So much in the history of Argentine nationalism is comparable 
to what developed in Germany and Italy, that the comments of 
X, who knov\'S what happened over the;re from first-hand exper¬ 
ience, are of special interest. 

Before June 4th we had the idea that the nationalists had no 
leader of their own and that therefore they would probably never 
amount to very much. Their technique seems to have been to 
work on the Army to throw out the Administration and to have 
the Army itself set up the anti-foreign, anti-labour, anti-liberal, 
anti-democratic Government which the nationalists themselves 
have long ardently desired. The Army provided the leadership, 
and because it had the respect of the public, at first had popular 
support. Possibly it has never realized itself that it was being used 
by extremists who in turn were merely following Berlin’s orders. 

While during the past year or two many of these groups ap¬ 
peared to be working at cross purposes, it becomes increasingly 
apparent now that actually it was all leading to the same thing. 
Castillo could hardly have been rated as any great friend of the 
democracies, but under his Government business could at least 
be run by private enterprise. Radio stations, while chafing at the 
' bit, were still calling their own tunes (this literally) and allowed 
to operate under elastic regulations. While limited by the state 
of siege, newspapers could still say a great deal. Congress met 
and, while not completely effective, was nevertheless still a public 
forum that couldn’t be gagged. Most political parties were allowed 
to function. Not all their speeches could be reported in full over 
the air and in the Press, but there was still an opportunity for 
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debate. Pro-democratic organizations were still able to meet, 
knit socks, hand out propaganda, collect pesos, etc., for the causes 
in which they believed. But such things, in the opinion of the 
nationalists and their supporters in the Army, the clergy and else¬ 
where, were ,merely a sign of “decadent democracy*’, a “sub¬ 
mission to foreign imperialism or tutelage”, and proof of “exotic” 
communist influence. 

As in Germany, the first nationalist groups were like the Strassen- 
kaenpfer —street terrorists whose main task was intimidation and 
terrorization of their political adversaries. The groups that played 
the same role here in Argentina were the Legion Civica Argentina, 
the Liga Republkana, the Liga de Mayo and the Liga Patriotica 
Argentina. Next were what in Germany were called the Vor- 
kaenffer^ the organizations which prepared the road to power. The 
Argentine counterparts can’t be compared with Hitler’s National 
Socialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, although somewhat 
similar. All the groups related to General Molina’s Consejo 
Superior, including the Rosistas and the bunch commanded by 
Pampero editor Oses, have similar aims, however, although their 
historical models are the Austrian Heimatschutz, or perhaps 
the French Gagoulards. Their outward characteristics were the 
same: conspiracy, secrecy, mystery and operations with the 
Army. And the way in which the Ramirez coup was accom¬ 
plished with so few actually known leaders, shows that influence 
was exerted in the right places. Most Argentines forgot until it 
was too late that even General Uriburu in the 1930 coup had fewer 
than 2000 men under his command when he overthrew Irigoyen. 
Once the organized group of colonels took the lead, others in the 
Army followed. What is still missing in Argentina is some 
equivalent of Die Volkspartei. 

The nationalists have tried to develop something like Hitler’s 
N.S.D.A.P., but so far it hasn’t worked. This hasn’t worried the 
nationalists unduly, because they feel they have accomplished their 
aims through the military. Broad-thinking Argentines point out 
that when the military is unable to rally popular support, it will 
not be able to last forever. The regime now seems to be trying to 
develop some sort of popular following, partly through its own 
efforts, partly by eliminating the opposition. To do that job the 
Government is stepping up its propaganda, making special appeals 
to win labour support, seeking to win over elements within the 
basic political parties and thus work with the nationalists to 
develop its own Volkspartei. They try to convince industrialists 
and the esiancieros they are being saved from communism. In this 
latter case, however, decrees reducing rentals on all properties 
both urban and rural and the constant growing interference in all 
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forms of private enterprise, have succeeded in antagonizing the 
class which has hitherto ruled Argentina from within. 


DECEMBER 8tH 

The Inter-Allied Committees—^made up of English, American 
and all other United Nations groups—tonight closed the mam¬ 
moth kermesse they have been running for three days and nights at 
the Ambassadeurs, a huge converted night club in the fairly new 
Palermo Chico neighbourhood. These affairs do bring in money, 
but they also make the organizers go through many an anxious 
moment. The nationalists, of course, are bitterly opposed to the 
collection of funds for Allied or United Nations purposes, scream¬ 
ing the pesos might better be used on Argentina’s own poor. This 
attitude, fortunately, is not characteristic of the majority of criollos, 
who roll up* and dish out the coin with a smile and a cheer. 
Squads of police, both uniformed and plain-clothes, were posted 
about, and some nationalists were caught trying to set the spot on 
fire. This year no gambling is allowed. 

The regime is out to appease Argentina’s Jewish population, 
apparently feeling effects outside might be favourable. Certain 
anti-Semitic decrees taken by provincial authorities have been 
revoked, or at least toned down. In the province of Entre Rios, 
where anti-Semitism has been most rampant, a number of Jewish 
municipal and provincial employees, dismissed on charges of 
communism, have been recently reinstated. Charters granted 
certain Jewish organizations, which were cancelled at the height 
of the anti-Semitic outburst, have been restored and some schools 
allowed to open. The principal street in a small town which selves 
as a centre for one of the Baron de Hirsch agricultural colonies is 
to be allowed to use the name of the colony’s founder. The name 
had been changed to San Martin. But the nationalist anti« 
Semitic organizations are still active, and reports of Jews fleeing 
the country because of persecution, of others being deprived of their 
citizenship, persist since the number of admitted anti-Semites in 
official Government positions is on the increase. 


DECEMBER lOTH 


Axis propagandists who have been having a field day spreading, 
praising and rehashing Nebraska Senator Hugh Butler^s charges 
of reckless United States boondoggle-spending south of the border, 
this week began getting a taste of their own medicine. Answers to 
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Butler, from the States and from Buenos Aires, Rio, Santiago, 
Lima and other capitals, have begun appearing in increasing 
numbers in newspapers and over the air, citing first-hand rebut¬ 
tals and proofs. Stung to action, our Government agencies, who 
have got the brunt of Butler’s charges, are proving that they 
know a few of Doc Goebbels’ tricks. Today, for example, leading 
papers throughout Latin America feature declarations by Herbert 
Hoover, Wendell Willkie, Tom Dewey and Alf Landon, asserting 
in no indefinite terms that the Republican Party as well as niost 
other fiorteamericanos approve of the Good-Neighbour policy with¬ 
out restrictions and that it is not a political issue. 

Senator Joseph Guffey’s charges that Butler’s once-over-lightly 
Latin-American junket was arranged by the Reader^ s Digest, which 
used Butler as “the catspaw in a bit of journalistic ghost writing”, 
has also caused a “Strong impression, especially since Selecciones, the 
Spanish edition of the Digest, has the largest circulation of any 
magazine in Latin America and is thus widely known. The reply 
made by Senator Kenneth G. McKellar showing how Butler had 
been “grossly and grievously misled” has also been given a big 
play. Latin Americans who get most of their news from United 
States agencies like the A.P. and the U.P. have had a full diet 
of detail on the row, including extensive editorial quotes from 
papers of every political shade. Our own pro-democratic pro¬ 
paganda down here seems to be making some progress, although 
.there is still plenty to be done. Newspapers concentrate on our 
news and that of the United Nations. Radio stations have done 
the same, and our short-wave broadcasting, which, not long ago, 
was often far off base and silly, has been strengthened and im¬ 
proved. Still reckless charges of the Butler type help undo many 
of these things. I’ve heard many Latin Americans say: “Some of 
us who know the States can understand how these things come 
about, but to the everyday person it only makes the Nazi charges 
sound more true”. 


DECEMBER I ITH 

Finding any favourable Press comment Irom abroad about what 
goes on here is so rare that it’s no wonder the papers today devote 
galleys of type to an article in the South American Journal, a London 
financial paper hailing the regime’s complete reversal of agricul¬ 
tural policy. Plans for encouraging a maximum food output are 
regarded by the Journal as indicating Argentine preparations to 
help feed war-ravaged Europe. The fact that Allied armies, as in 
the last war, are dependent on Argentine meat, is also stressed. 
Largely due to the sale of this meat, Argentina’s foreign trade has 



been well maintained despite the difficulties oi war, which, among 
'other things, have ruined the cereal export trade. Manufactured 
articles have also played a big part in creating a great surplus of 
export values. All this accumulated foreign exchange recently 
enabled Argentina to repatriate two-thirds of the Federal sterling 
indebtedness held in London. The Journal always manages to 
pack a little anti-United States poison in some of its pro-Argentine 
articles, and invariably the Administration suggests that they be 
played up here. There’s something to this which bears checking 
if it could be done from London. 

In sharp contrast is an article in the London Times—verboten 
here, but already translated and passed from hand to h^d in 
many an office and workshop. “There is much to commend in a 
policy of making Argentines more Argentine; there is everything 
to condemn in a course which leads only to repression and retro¬ 
gression. In an age when most minds are moving towards a 
higher freedom and tolerance, Great Britain, with her long tradi¬ 
tion of friendship and intimate commercial ties with Argentina, 
has watched, with something deeper than regret, Argentina’s 
aloofness from the struggle and the anti-democratic practices of 
her present rulers. The muzzling ... of the Press pn ves how 
little these practices are approved by public opinion. A Govern¬ 
ment which does not profess to speak for the mass of the people, 
and certainly does not serve the national interest, is making an 
attempt to rehabilitate principles against which rhe United 
Nations are now waging their victorious fight.’* 


[Later) 

The vast, flat pampa land has been good to Argentine once 
more. The harvest is now pretty well in, although down South 
they are still working on the wheat, oats, linseed, barley and rye. 
The average yield per hectarea has practically set a record. Acre¬ 
age under wheat and linseed was not so great, but nevertheless 
between die two crops Argentina will produce nine million tons, 
of which not more than three million are required locally. Carry¬ 
overs of wheat and linseed are so substantial that by January ist 
Argentina will probably have available surpluses of seven million 
tons of wheat and close to three million tons of linseed. Yester¬ 
day’s rains have been greatly beneficial for the growing maize, of 
which much more has been sown than last year. Crop experts tell 
me it looks splendid. No wonder the regime feels optimistic. 
There will be a million tons of cereals and linseed per month to 
sell for 1944; stocks so great that Buenos Aires feels certain the 
United Nations, with all their talk of sanctions and all their com- 
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plaints .about neutrality, will have to buy. If the war ends soon,^ 
Argentines think, they will be able to sell freely. Even if it con¬ 
tinues, much of the maize will be usable as fuel, the linseed as 
fuel oil, and the Allies will continue sailing to the Rio de la Plata 
for what they need. 

Cattle-breeders and landowners, while somewhat anxious about 
official plans, are still not over-worried. There is talk of upped 
taxes on export cattle and details of a new land rental decree were 
ani;iounced yesterday. Estancieros know land rentals are to be 
reduced and the reduction made retroactive to April. In many 
cases landowners obtain advances from the banks based on the 
year’s rentals they obtain for their land, and many used this as 
capital to finance their other activities. They may be hard hit, 
but, in the majority, the smaller landowners are the ones most 
affected, as big estancieros farm their own property. Many have 
already notified tenants of their decision to take over and work 
their own campo^ as under the new conditions renting doesn’t 
avail them anything. 

General Diego I. Mason, who, as Minister of Agriculture, is 
watching the estancia situation, is something of a contrast among 
the militares. Like them, he insists he is an Army man. Unlike 
them, he doesn’t then immediately set out to disprove the fact by 
issuing long series of decrees, rules and regulations governing 
subjects on which he can only be a layman. Mason is one of the 
few ministros who has quietly sought out the best advice he can get 
and actually put some civilian suggestions into effect. 


DECEMBER I 2 TH 

For the first time in as long as anybody can remember, an Axis 
spy-ring agent has been publicly tried, convicted and jailed here. 
But while the regime has ordered the case given all kinds of Press 
attention to show just how much it is doing, confidential sources 
indicate that the authorities apparently have no intention of 
further probing the widespread spy net operating with the aid of 
Spanish Falangists. Small, thin, Federal Judge Horacio Fox, in 
sentencing Rosendo Almozara Lombara, twenty-three-year-old 
Spanish medical student, to two years for espionage activities 
against the United States, said that Lornbara was merely the go- 
between of a clever and powerful ring using neutral Argentina as 
a base. Lombara, like many others engaged in similar activities, 
was employed as a member of the crew of the Spanish liner Cabo de 
Hornos^ which operates in regular South Atlantic service between 
Spain and Argentina. Obviously a novice at the game, he was 
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arrested by a coastguardsman while leaving the port zone in a 
taxi last May i ith. The car was held for a routine inspection and 
Lombara’s nervous behaviour aroused suspicion. The surprised 
coastguardsman found him carrying three reels of film amd 
several envelopes. Opened, they disclosed thirty photo copies of 
letters, documents and codes, some $5600, United States, plus 
16,300 pesos in Argentine bills. Lombara, who figured on the 
crew list as a male nurse, tried to bribe his captors, offering the 
whole of the money if they destroyed the pictures. But this lime 
the Argentine authorities could not be bought, and naval experts 
were called in to examine the film and copies. They said the 
papers were packed with secret military information which could 
only have been obtained in the United States’ military and naval 
codes. The report, as mentioned by the judge in passing sentence, 
‘‘proved the existence of a powerful spy ring, whose work was to 
gather information to damage or prejudice the United States ini. 
her war effort”. Argentina, he added, “was being used as a point 
of contact between two spy rings for the purpose of forwarding 
the information obtained in Europe, whence in due course it could 
be sent on to Germany and used”. Lombara’s story was that he 
had received the documents from a man named Torria in Vigo, 
Spain, for delivery to an accomplice in Buenos Aires. He was to 
go to a little caf 6 on a midtown side street, take a table near the 
toilet until a man dropped a cigarette at his feet and whispered the 
code word, “Madrid”. He was to answer with another code, 
“Cibeles”, and then, if satisfied, he was to enter the closet and 
hand over the envelopes. Police kept a watch on the place for 
several days, but, needless to say, the other man never showed up. 

The case itself is only one in the whole Spanish Falangist spy 
set-up. What’s important is that the Government seems little 
interested in really digging into the mess. Berlin has been using 
Madrid agents increasingly during the past two years, particularly 
since German spies have been exposed by various Latin-American 
countries, by the Hemisphere Political Defence Committee, and 
by Argentina’s own now dissolved Congressional Committee. 
These rings are known to include nuraerous local militant Nazis, 
who, since the stoppage of German transatlantic vessels by (he 
British and American blockade, have depended on Spanish ships 
for the transportation of their propaganda, money and instruc¬ 
tions. Of course, the Spanish ships which come to Latin America 
have to pass through the British Navicert control, but no matter 
how thorough this check is—and sometimes I think it’s not very 
thorough at all—it has apparently not been to difficult for the 
Spaniards to get some things through. Anybody considered sus¬ 
picious is usually taken off, and the Spanish authorities, thankful 
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that they can still operate, submit good-naturedly. But with so 
many Spanish boats coming to the Argentine, it’s impossible to 
check everybody and, in addition, the Spanish diplomatic valise 
and the Nazi’s own diplomatic pouch are carried. The British 
make every effort to be sure the German valise doesn’t get too 
big, but diplomatic valises being a general term, they sometimes 
cover a whole trunkful of papers. If the Argentine authorities 
were really serious about eliminating Axis espionage within their 
borders, all sorts of steps could be taken. But, as the present case 
shows, the only thing done is to make a big play when some 
extremely obvious case comes up, and then forget about it as 
quickly as possible. 


{Later) 

I A-twit ter with preparations for more than a 'ueek, Argentina 
today is putting on an official love feast for Paraguay’s chesty, 
broad-beamed President Higinio Morihigo, sucli as has rarely 
before been extended an official visitor. The show reminds me of 
nothing less than one of those turn-outs Musso always used to give 
Hitler, and Hitler used to toss for the balcony-bouncer. Morihigo 
sailed down the Parana on the freshly painted river steamer 
Ciudad de Asuncion. When the boat tied up at the North Basin 
a little after five o’clock yesterday evening, crowds, both the 
genuinely curious and Government and municipal employees 
dismissed early for the occasion, lined the streets and put on a 
show of enthusiasm, cheering and waving Argentine and Para¬ 
guayan flags. There were plenty of official back-thumping 
ahrazos for Morihigo and his party, and columns of troops and 
marines took up the march while Ramirez and the guest of honour 
clambered into a horse-drawn state carriage for a drive through 
bannered streets. Everywhere the official poster-pasters had been 
busy plastering windows and walls with a Hollywoodized version of 
the Morihigo countenance, so fancy, in fact, that wags immediately 
pointed out that Morihigo probably couldn’t recognize himself. 
He was put up in the elaborate town house of Senora Adela Maria 
Harilaos de Olmos, the same mxnsion which housed Pope Pius 
XII when, as Cardinal Pacelli, he visited here. This mansion 
makes any Vanderbilt establishment look a mere cottage and is 
always pointed out to tourists as the house that was built the 
wrong way round. 

Next there was an official reception in the Casa Rosada, and 
then a brilliant turn-out for the foreign diplomatic corps. By 
comparison, the reception given Morihigo during his Secret visit 
to the States was a drop-in tea-party. The significance of this 
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show is obvious. Accused of being a lone-wolf isolationist for so 
long that it’s beginning to sting, Argentina is out to prove she has 
friends in Latin America—lots of friends. Paraguay, which many 
Argentines look down upon as a stockaded up-river Indian settle¬ 
ment, suits the purpose perfectly, for Asuncion has, in the years 
since the glory of Dictator Francisco Lopez, depended on Buenos 
Aires. 


DECEMBER I3TH 

Another day of parades and celebrations, of brilliant, be- 
medalled uniforms and speeches rolling out the most high-flown 
superlatives of Latin diplomatic courtship. Early this morning, 
probably before Morihigo had a chance to even look through the 
vast, fabulous Harilaos mansion, or roll over for an extra nap in 
the immense gold bed originally purchased for His Holiness, he 
was aroused and, with his entourage, headed for a Mass at the 
Metropolitan Cathedral. Right afterwards the annual parade of 
Argentina’s reservists began. Although these desfiles customarily 
bring out a fairly good turn-out, this one--fust since th* Army 
has been in control—was made a siiper-duper occasion, with 
possibly 100,000 in line. For weeks the Army has been shrilling 
that not to march on the great day would be unpati iodc, that a 
man’s best pals were his Army buddies and, fLirthei/nore, that 
there would be an extra-special display of fireworks li ^ evening 
following the party, not to mention other ceremonies with dancing 
in the streets and lots of excitement. 

Peak cheers of the day went to Morihigo, not because he’s over 
popular, but because Argentines arc evidently getting a little 
worn 04t with their own official cheering. However, many have 
been impressed by the show. 

Argentina will take no steps against the Spanish Falangist spies, 
but Uruguay takes such things more seriopsly. In spite of the 
official silence, I learn that a probe has been made in Monte¬ 
video* following an investigation on board the Spanish steamer 
Monte Amboto, which called there en route to Buenos Aires. Two 
men are supposed to have been arrested, ^d a large quantity of 
diamonds, smuggled in to be sold to pay for Axis activities in thL 
continent, were seized. The Germans have long followed the 
practice of sending valuables nabbed in the occupied countries to 
the Americas by Spanish vessels, using the proceeds gained here 
to carry on espionage and sabotage. The Montevideo authorities, 
in addition to all this, have obtained important papers and 
documents which are said to affect activities in Argentina as well 
as elsewhere in the Americas. Some of this material will eventually 
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reach the hands of the Committee for the Political Defence of the 
Hemisphere and result in corrective measures, but not in Buenos 
Aires. 


DECEMBER 14TH 

Asuncion is never going to seem the same when Morihigo gets 
back. There have been more parades, celebrations, demonstra¬ 
tions. All day long, martial music and speeches filled with fancy 
phrases, '‘from heart to heart”, “eternal brothers”, “pledge of true 
love and friendship”. Speeches by Ramirez: “Our ideology is 
crystal clear and nothing shall divert its course”; and Morihigo: 
“We are one race, Argentina is our beloved brother”. News-reel 
cameras, reporters and a new crop of "posters. The public is 
amused but hardly thrilled. 

In the midst of all the activity today, Ramirez had time to get 
off for a luncheon in the modernistic office building of the YPF 
State Oil Monopoly, celebrating its thirty-sixth anniversary. The 
speeches reminded me how important this industry, born as long 
ago as 1910, has grown. Able to under-cut competitors, to enjoy 
special favours and advantages, YPF, under energetic, ambitious 
management is looked upon as one of the favourite Government 
Departments, envied by more prosaic bureaus which have to 
depend on routine sources of revenue. For one job they are worth 
a special note: Their beautifully designed, excellently fitted gas 
stations, devoid of advertising posters, which shadow our own 
highway drive-in spots. 

Saw Pepe Arias’ new film. La Guerra la Gano To (I Win the War), 
at the Ambassador last night. 1 1 is the first picture ever made here 
which smacks at Argentine fence-sitting, even if the blows are 
aimed more at neutrality profiteers than at the Government 
itself. Probably that’s why it got by the censors at all. Arias is 
cast as the co-proprietor of a little neighbourhood grocery, a local 
institution which combines all the traditions of the United States 
village store and the Manhattan A. & P, He and his Spanish 
gallego partner aren’t doing very much until a socialite mamd snubs 
his son and Arias dij^ides to go in for speculation on the rubber- 
tyre market. His success is immediate. He expands into other 
fields, and winds up with a town mansion, a liveried chauffeur 
and all the trimmings. The pay-off comes when Arias, after 
turning down an English offer for his manganese supplies be¬ 
cause it is not up to what the Germans would pay, gloats over the 
sinking of the ship on which a rival shipment is being carried 
because he can now double his price. He wakes with a heart- 
sickening thud when he finds that his son, who has left him be- 
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cause his fellow students have pointed out his father’s war-time 
speculation, is on the torpedoed vessel. There is a happy ending 
tagged on, but essentially, the effectiveness of the sfory is there. 


DECEMBER 15 TH 

In its usual subtle but none the less effective way, Prensa this 
morning pushes a long pin into the generally prevalent Argentine 
idea that a highly favourable trade balance means measureless 
prosperity. The first ten months of 1943 show a favourable 
balance of 976,272,000 pesos compared with balances (also 
favourable) of 392 million and 200 million in the same period of 
1942 and 1941. But imports, Prensa points out, have fallen to the 
lowest level registered in the last fifty years, and this cannot be 
passed off as due to lack of purchasing power. “The Argentine 
stock of gold and currency is today higher than anybody believed 
possible. Some of this has been absorbed by the rise in prices 
and some partly sterilized by the smaller movement of banking 
deposits.” But all this, Prensa warns, means that whihi money is 
abundant, there is an ever-increasing lack of a great number of 
commodities, and the general level of living conditions “grows 
worse instead of better. The cost of living rises, industry suffers 
for lack of raw materials and the scarcity of fuel and the public 
services grow less efficient every day. Those protectionists who 
consider that the end and aim of foreign trade is the greatest 
possible exportation, have ample material for meditation on the 
advantages they attribute to this system. A true appreciation of 
commercial balances should be made by taking into account the 
economic function of importation and nothing else.” 

Prensds arguments are sound, but I don’t think they’ve yet 
reached many people. Living expenses here have probably risen 
less than in any other Souch American Republic, and so, in the 
obvious way, most Argentines give no thought to the possibility 
that if their country continues to sell far more abroad than it 
buys, it will eventually head for a fall. Argentina wants mach¬ 
inery and manufactured goods; is coasting along now on mach¬ 
inery that is gradually wearing out. This year is likely to finish 
with a favourable balance of payments—not trade—of about one 
thousand million pesos. Next year may show a somewhat smaL^r 
figure. Argentina will have to find something to do with that 
money. Withdrawal of foreign indebtedness is one line. National¬ 
izing the railways is a second. Still another is active road con¬ 
struction so far as it can be done with local materials. These are 
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big schemes, but they call for far-reaching steps and to date such 
steps don’t seem very much in evidence. 


DECEMBER i6tH 

All those early June promises of no more pompous ceremonies, 
fancy parties or full-dress receptions, so sincere-sounding in the 
days when the revolution was new, must have gone up in a cloud 
of champagne bubbles last night. The Morihigo farewell affair 
was given in the Presidential summer mansion out in suburban 
Olivos, and it seemed that everybody and his uncle were invited. 
Maybe the uncles weren’t, but they showed up anyway—Army 
officers who hadn’t had a bid for such a fancy fracas since they 
were born, took the notation "‘"‘Capitany Senora'^ on the invitation 
to mean everybody in the familia who had a boiled shirt or a long 
dress. The mansion and its lovely grounds were as packed and 
floodlit as Playa Grande in Mar del Plata, while the Cabinet, the 
diplomats, the invited and their invitees consumed hundreds of 
magnums of Argentine champagne and the very welcome hot 
bouillon, provided when the weather, stifling hot during the day, 
chose to turn chilly late in the evening. Meanwhile they applauded 
another coronet for a change—Vassily de Basil’s original Ballet 
Russe. 

The new Argentine-Paraguayan Trade Treaty was formally 
ratified yesterday. Paraguay gets a free zone in the ports of Buenos 
Aires and Rosario, first step towards a Customs Union between 
the two countries. Other clauses of the Treaty cover postal, tele¬ 
graph and wireless communications between both countries, 
whereby both undertake to bring their legislation into line and 
establish measures for facilitating trade. In his treaty speech, 
Foreign Minister Gilbert made only slight reference to the one 
point which is the basic question in all this great fuss: Argentina’s 
desire to develop her own Latin-American bloc by linking herself 
as closely as possible with other Good-Neighbour countries. He 
denied Argentina had any desire to dominate, but admitted: 
‘^Our ambition is to work for the benefit of the whole Continent, 
for all classes. This is the path of peace and prosperity.” 

{Later) 

^he Pan-American Union governing board up in Washington 
has formally proposed to the twenty-one American Republics the 
convocation of an Inter-American conference in Washington in 
September 1944 to consider post-war problems. Cordell Hull is 
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to be chairman and secretary, and will formally invite the nations 
if the proposal meets with the approval of the Governments of this 
hemisphere. Approval is expected to be a mere routine, but the 
question of what’s going to be done about Argentina in the demo¬ 
cratic post-war world has no easy solution. The question is being 
asked with increasing frequency throughout Latin America these 
days. While Argentina naturally figures as a member of the Pan- 
American Union, she has been banned so far from all the impor¬ 
tant post-war meetings of the United Nations in which such power¬ 
ful warring rivals as Brazil, Mexico and Cuba have participated. 
In many of these countries people are saying that her growingly 
fascist Government, her benevolence towards Axis activities and 
her failure to do her share in continental defence, mean that she 
is not entitled to the same standing and benefits after the war as 
those who have done a job in helping wipe out totalitarianism. 

Argentina’s pro-democratic papers and the great majority of 
her people certainly want their country to participate. In the last 
week or so the papers have again been filled with articles about 
post-war possibilities. The only group that has done any post¬ 
war talking here has been the Union Industrial Argentina, which 
has named a commission of economic affairs as pan oi a promi¬ 
nent congress of producers. Head is Jose Maria Bustillo. This 
group has confined itself mainly to studying how to get capital to 
develop production, new methods of organizing production and 
planning for the co-ordination of economic activities. Still, it is 
not an official body, and Argentina’s military refuse to even think 
about what’s ahead, except to repeatedly state that Argentina will 
have her place and, by inference, insist that no one will be able to 
deprive her of what’s truly hers. 


DECEMBER I 7TH 

This may be the first step towards formation of a real Axis- 
style State Party. Half a million Federal, provincial and muni¬ 
cipal civil-service employees were today deprived of the right to 
belong to political parties or engage in any political activity. To 
compensate for this loss of one of their most vital rights as citizens, 
they are handed promises of better working conditions and social 
benefits. 

“Any servant of the State who fulfils his duties with efficiency, 
interest and patriotism, is entitled to a just reward for his services, 
security in his position and the opportunity to make a career,” 
Ramirez said at a civil-service banquet in the big Les Ambassa- 
deurs hall last night. “Two great evils have always prevailed: 
instability of employment and failure to recognize ability. This 



has resulted, only too frequently, in men being promoted not for 
their knowl^ge or experience, but because they had known how 
to support the right political party. When we took over, follow¬ 
ing the revolution, a spirit of unrest, disillusion and dissatisfaction 
reigned among the civil servants.” To answer this, Ramirez 
announced, a new decree had been drawn up, this one with 
eighty-six articles to “give a new rhythm to the nation’s life”. 
Its nationalistic character only becomes apparent when you get 
into it. Future civil-service candidates must be native-born or 
naturalized at least ten years. Heretofore, Argentine nationality 
without qualification has been the only requirement. Also 
established are systems for competitive examinations, social wel¬ 
fare, the right to demand a hearing in the event that personal or 
moral interests are affected by measures taken by superiors, appeal 
and the installation of a regular system for promotions. All 
employees must become members of the officially recognized 
mutual societies. 

Talking to some civil-service employees so far produces a mixed 
picture. Public service here, while vastly superior to that in many 
other Latin countries, has always been subject to the evils which 
Ramirez pointed out. However, the new decree, while it may 
sound well on the surface, is obviously intended, they feel, mainly 
to win civil-service employees over to the new regime by promising 
rights and privileges (the right to a hearing, for example) which it 
denies ordinary citizens or workers in other fields. (All those 
suspected communists, for example: Would a Federal employee 
charged with being a communist get a hearing?) The obligatory 
membership in mutual-aid groups also sounds good until you 
remember that they are strictly controlled, dominated by the 
military and give the workers little or no chance to assert their 
claims. The order forbidding any participation in political par¬ 
ties also has its good and bad features. The system of kick-backs 
to the political parties similar to that used in many cities in the 
States has always been a source of difficulty. Nobody liked the 
graft, except, possibly, the politicos. Yet, without these funds, 
political parties, already wobbly, will probably go down for the 
count, if, in fact, officialdom has not already decided to close 
them. 

Another point, and one that makes the sceptical wonder about 
the new decree: What guarantee is there that some new Govern^ 
ment coming into power won’t immediately abolish these rules? 
They recall that when Uriburu’s military coup took over, it also 
called for the establishment of a civil service free from politics. A 
similar scheme outlining salaries, and conditions of employment 
was worked up, but it faded away. Governments which have 
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abolished Congress and most aspects of the Constitution, which 
have arbitrarily knocked out all kinds of measures adopted by 
previous Administrations, aren’t too much to be trusted with 
lavish promises like these, especially when unrevealed motives 
are so easily spied. 


DECEMBER i8tH 

The campaign against liberal, leftist and pro-democratic 
organizations advances another step today. Four Spanish Re¬ 
publican newspapers have been closed, and the Teatro del 
Pueblo (People’s Theatre), an internationally-famed organiza¬ 
tion somewhat like Manhattan’s Group Theatre, has been inter¬ 
vened. The Spanish papers, which had a fairly large circulation 
both among refugee Republicans and Loyalist sympathizers, have 
been shuttered for being “disrespectful” to the head of a foreign 
country, meaning Franco. Official reason for closing the Teatro 
del Pueblo was that it failed to observe certain municipal regula¬ 
tions. The group, headed by Leonidas Barletta, used an old 
theatre property owned by the municipality of Buenos Aires, but 
otherwise was strictly independent. It refused any sixhi idies from 
State or private interests, and was always self-supporting. In the 
last ten years it has gained world-wide attention for its presenta¬ 
tion of United States, European and other famed theatrical works 
by writers ranging all the way from Eugene O’Neill to Bernard 
Shaw. 

Under the new decree, the Municipal Secretariat of C^ulture and 
Morals receives possession, and a new director, Fausto de Tezanos 
Pinto, takes charge. Although no specific order is made against 
United States or European works, the concentration on national¬ 
ism is definite. There is to be a contest for the type of plays 
the theatre is to produce. This emphasizes that “works are to 
be inspired by Argentine themes or exalting national virtues”. 
Others are also to dwell on Argentine history. The step is just the 
first in what may eventually be the nationalization of all theatres, 
for the new Secretariat of Press and Information is empowered to 
“assist” theatre production along “upKfting” lines. 

The Radicals have been turned down in their request for a party 
convention. When they applied for permission to Coronet Ramirez, 
Buenos Aires Chief of Police, they were told: “Put your petition in 
writing”. The petition was duly made, and no more information 
was forthcoming, despite repeated requests, until yesterday, when 
the Vice-President of the party, Dr. Jose C. Susa, received a note 
saying that after careful consideration it was regretted thatythe 
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necessary O.K. could not be granted, “due to the fact that it 
represented a political activity inconvenient at the present mo¬ 
ment”. The authorities, I understand, are cooking up something 
special for the political parties. 

It may be that people are getting too used to what has been 
happening here. An important step today, possibly as important 
as any yet taken, but it rates only a few paragraphs on the inside 
pages. The Supreme Court, which somehow has been allowed to 
continue operations, mainly to rubber-stamp the military, con¬ 
firmed a decision taken by the Federal Court up in Mendoza that 
the right of habeus corpus is no longer in effect in Argentina. 
This is based on the state of siege first imposed by Castillo exactly 
two years ago this month, and amplified and improved by the new 
regime. The test case was brought by the wife of Jose Federico 
Garcia. He was arrested and interned in a concentration camp 
down in cold, miserable Neuquen. No reason was ever given 
except that he violated the state of siege. He never had a trial, no 
further charges have ever been placed against him and he is but 
one of many thousands. The Supreme Court’s decision on his 
case means that none of these political prisoners can have any 
hope of freedom until the regime decides to relent, or gets thrown 
out. The Supreme Court finds a whole series of legal reasons for 
taking its stand, most of them hinging on the fact that under the 
state of siege the Constitution is not effective. 

How many are held down in Neuquen and in Rio Gallegos no 
one knows. The few letters smuggled out tell horrible tales; tales 
of prisoners being kept standing naked while their clothes are 
taken away and thin prison garments given them. The weather 
down there has been particularly bad, facilities especially inade¬ 
quate. Prisoners get little to read, only the barest medical atten¬ 
tion and many have become ill with pneumonia. Few know where 
to turn or what they can do, for those arrested aren’t people who 
have friends in high places. Undergoing particularly rough treat¬ 
ment, I understand, is Benito Marianetti, a one-time Senator from 
Mendoza, and founder of the Socialist Workers Party, who was co¬ 
director of the communist daily. La Hora, 

British and American firms which have vast interests running 
into millions here are worried about the creation of a commission 
to look into the question of nationalization of Argentina’s Ameri¬ 
can-owned Uni6n Telefonica. Pampero, which always manages to 
have the inside of what the regime is thinking, says that the* 
nationalization of phones is the first step in a Government pro¬ 
gramme to nationalize all foreign-owned public utilities. These 
include telephone, cable and wireless lines, the radio and rail¬ 
ways, the dockyards, gas companies and water-works, most 
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established by foreign interests and many still operated by United 
States and British companies. The telephone-probing commission 
was named by Interior Minister Perlinger, who instructed the 
Postmaster General to submit a report within three months. The 
telephone company, a subsidiary of International T. & T., has 
been having a long series of difficulties since Ramirez became 
President. 

Earlier this month, Perlinger issued a decree regulating the use 
and operation of private telephone lines, giving the Government 
the right to expropriate them and all equipment at any time. Last 
month the Finance Ministry decreed the Union Telefonica must 
pay a special tax of lOO pesos for each office in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, where the nation’s phone services are concentrated. 
The payment, furthermore, was to be retroactive for ten years. 
The company was also ordered to pay a special tax for ads carried 
in its phone directory. Pampero^ with its usual good explanation 
for any and all decrees, said Argentina’s public utilities were in 
the hand of “foreign capitalists, and should be taken over lock, 
stock and dial. Control of our telephones is in New York,” says 
Pampero, forgetting the millions in cash, equipment, training and 
personnel that have been invested. Some public-utility men tell 
me that there is a basis for the argument that public utilities 
should be nationalized, but they insist that this regime has no 
intention of doing any such thing fairly and honourably. Buying 
out the phone companies, the railways and the water and power 
concerns, should, they say, be a matter for round-table discussion, 
for the appointment of mixed commissions to establish prices and 
conditions and for harmonious settlement. Outright nationaliza¬ 
tion that smacks of the Hitler and Mussolini pattern is another 
matter. 

United States investments in Argentina, according to the latest 
figures, come to $310,595,391 out of a total of $2,494,000,000 
for all Latin America. Argentina has by no means the largest 
American investment. Cuba is first with $614,406,658 and Brazil 
second with $337,242,028. 

An especially bitter anti-Semitic editorial in Cabildo this morn¬ 
ing. It reveals for the first time that the Asociaciones Israelitas 
Argentinas, apparently in the very mildest manner, had gone to 
the Interior Ministry and asked if some steps could be taken to 
curb some of the increasing anti-Semitic attacks. Cabildo, under a 
headline titled “Audacity and Temerity”, demands to know: 
“What right have these people to ask for special favours? This is 
the Jewish danger. We need only this to justify those who are 
called anti-Semites for convenience of language. If for nothing 



else, these demands made by the Jews entitled them to the kind of 
treatment we hope they will receive.” It*s a typical Nazi method of 
twisting every fact to its own purposes. The Asociaciones’ request 
was made as a result of an incident in the interior where a Jewish 
theatre company presenting a play was raided by nationalist 
ruffians, the theatre damaged by tar and stench-bombs and the 
show broken up. 


DECEMBER 20TH 

A military coup in Bolivia. And now I know what it must 
have been like in New York back on June 4th when the Army 
sent Castillo hopping down the gang-plank on the minesweeper 
Drummond. I got the tip around mid-day; immediately started 
chasing around to all my Bolivian friends to try to get some kind 
of explanation of what it meant and who was responsible. The 
first few hours were difficult, just as I later learned they were diffi¬ 
cult for the correspondents trying to interpret the Argentine coup 
in the States last June. But this time more people were warned 
and more of them had an idea of what was up. As the names of 
the leaders became known, the story took shape. By seven o’clock, 
when I started to write, we were definitely sure that the same kind 
of young fanatical Army clique had been responsible in Bolivia 
as here, only in Bolivia they were majors instead of colonels. 
The local censorship was especially strict in keeping any corres¬ 
pondents from making odious comparisons between June 4th in 
Buenos Aires and December 20th in La Paz. 

As the picture looks now, the revolt of the majors appears to 
have had inspiration, if not direct support, from Buenos Aires, 
and to have stemmed more from internal causes, including the 
bitter absentee landlord labour troubles, than direct Axis pressure, 
which, in Bolivia, has been considerable. That does not mean that 
the Axis is not involved, but, as in Argentina’s case, it does indi¬ 
cate that action is roundabout. “Love of qountry” is given as the 
chief reason for the coup in a radio address by Major Villaroel, 
who has been named President of the new Government. But it is 
noteworthy that while the cables fiom I.a Paz have been com¬ 
plete so far as the accounts of the fighting and the success of the 
revolutionists are concerned, little has been allowed to come out 
regarding the basic purposes and plans for the new regime. The 
impression we have here is that nationalist elements, stirred up by 
the Axis pressure, have been insisting that Bolivia wasn’t getting 
her full share of all she should get out of the tin she’s been selling 
to the United States and Britain. Augusto Cespedes, secretary- 
general of the revolutionary group, which has the title of Movi- 
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miento Nacionalista Revolucionario, has, for example, been con¬ 
stantly attacking the Government of President Peharanda in his 
long-blacklisted newspaper. La Calle, which was suspended last 
week. Victor Paz Estensoro, who has been named Minister of 
Finance in the new Cabinet and who is said to be the real leader 
of the revolutionary Government, is a young intellectual, strongly 
nationalist, who has repeatedly claimed Penaranda was not keep¬ 
ing Bolivian interests first and “foreign interests (mainly norte^' 
americano) second”. As in Argentina, the movement so far does 
not seem to be a people’s revolution, even though the Bolivian 
people have plenty about which to complain. 

In the make-up of the new Villaroel Cabinet there are fewer 
Army men than here—three majors and seven civilians. Most of 
the latter, like the first Argentine coup Cabinet, are known for 
their authoritarian nationalist line and for their insistence and 
determination to reshape their mountain-top, landlocked country 
along more authoritarian patterns. The financial crisis which 
developed during and immediately following the arbitrated 
settlement of the long war with Paraguay has been the start of 
Bolivia’s recent troubles. David Toro came into power in 1935 
and, two years later, abandoned by the liberals, the Army forced 
him to resign. Coronet German Busch, who previously staged a 
coup, stepped back into the Presidency, only to commit suicide 
two years later. Penaranda’s choice was a compromise between 
extreme Army elements and a powerful civilian group, and 
observers feel that today’s coup indicates more than anything 
that he was unable to keep both satisfied. 


DECEMBER 21 ST 

Lip service to democracy, continued support of the United 
Nations’ war effort—but a stronger, more and more totalitarian, 
militaristic control of every phase of internal affairs. That is what 
the Latin-American observers I have canvassed see in Bolivia’s 
brief but bloody coup of yesterday morning. In inspiration, 
pattern and direction, the ouster of President General Enrique 
Penaranda by the group of Army majors and members of the 
fanatical Nationalist Revolutionary Party follows almost exactly 
the June 4th deposition of Castillo. But any comparisons are still 
strictly forbidden here. Although Penaranda, whose term was to 
end in a year, was an Army man, his situation was in many ways 
similar to that of Castillo, for he was a compromise choice, try¬ 
ing to hold liberal and ultra-conservative authoritarian-minded 
elements together, and satisfying neither. I have talked to a good 
many people who know Latin America from inside and way back. 



men not given to rash predictions, and they feel that the same kind 
of situations existent in other Latin-American Republics may soon 
set off a string of other fire-cracker coups, giving this continent 
even more military dictatorships than it now has. These Latin 
Army cliques, many of them directly inspired by Nazi-paid 
nationalists, do not take much urging to convince themselves that 
democracy—still far from realization in most places south of the 
border—is not working, or at least not working the way they mean 
it to. 

As in Argentina’s and Bolivia’s cases, these groups decided it is 
necessary to take things into their own hands. What’s more, the 
signs I have been able to total up definitely show that these 
nationalist movements, despite their constant shrilling of “inde¬ 
pendence” and “freedom from interference”, arc definitely linked. 
Paz Estensoro, leader of the Bolivian movement, was here just a 
month after the June coup. It wasn’t the first time this bespec¬ 
tacled thirty-six-year-old administrative lawyer had met the 
GOU or the Argentine nationalists, but this time he was out to get 
other information on how the military had achieved its ends, and 
especially what help, moral more than physical, he and his 
followers might expect from Buenos Aires. Pampero gave a ban¬ 
quet in his honour. 

Yesterday’s movement, Latin diplomats feel, will probably 
start off as did Argentina’s. First steps will be to show that the 
new Government is out “to get things done”. They will cite the 
fact that they are giving the United Nations more aid, getting 
Bolivia a higher share for Bolivia’s tin and copper, securing more 
Lend-Lease from Washington. This, as in Argentina, will be 
accompanied by a great show of cleaning-up (to use the words of 
the Bolivian Military declaration itself) “the mine-owning exploi¬ 
ters, their associates and their representatives in Government and 
Parliament”. Efforts will be made to show these “exploiters” 
hindered aid to the United Nations. And, as in Argentina, the 
military, in order to prove its progress, will shut up the opposition, 
gag and bind the Press as did Castillo and Penaranda; then it 
will set up a dictatorship far exceeding the previous Adminis¬ 
trations. And the Latin-American fascists who constantly seek to 
stir up regimes of this kind, have added another stumbling-block 
to the advancement of democracy in our own hemisphere. 

Major Villaroel has been giving out interviews insisting his 
Government will be essentially democratic, that it will govern 
strictly in accordance with the country’s laws and national Con¬ 
stitution. Furthermore, he says, solidarity with the United Nations 
and sister American Republics will be maintained and interna¬ 
tional treaties—Bolivia’s slow-moving Congress ratified Pena- 
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randa’s six-month-old war declaration only a few weeks ago—^will 
be respected. Official explanation for the coup sounds just like 
that which the Argentine military gave out in the first days. 
“The political change has been magnificently received. . . . 
The triumphant revolution tends to restore Constitutional 
guarantees and affirms a true and ample democracy, without 
special privileges or injustices, seeking only the economic and 
social improvement of the people.’’ 

So far the only news that comes out of Bolivia is strictly con¬ 
trolled. Realizing the eyes of the world are on them, the Bolivian 
leaders say that Penaranda’s Government was “constantly illegal, 
criminal in its deception of public faith, its squandering of 
Federal funds and complete abandonment of Bolivia’s vital 
interests”. It all sounds great. But Cabildo's praise this morning 
gives the tip-off once more. “Bolivia is our natural ally,” says 
Cabildo. “The Army has done its duty.” 

Falangist propagandists are out on a new drive to hinder the 
Republics of this hemisphere from recognizing the new Spanish 
Republican Committee of Liberation formed this week in Mexico 
City. The refugee congress, whose activities have been followed 
with tremendous interest everywhere south of the border, has not, 
so far as is known here, asked for recognition by any American 
Republic. By the fury with which it is being attacked by the 
Francophile leaders, organizations, newspapers and radio stations, 
as illegal, immoral and an insult to the “mother countr/”, Spain 
plainly indicates Madrid’s fear that the recognition bid will be 
made and possibly accepted by at least some hemisphere Repub¬ 
lics. Mexico, which not only permitted the meeting but which has 
allowed the entrance of thousands of Spanish anti-fascist refugees 
denied admittance elsewhere, does not maintain diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Franco. Falangist rags have not only been hitting at 
Mexico’s permitting the meeting but, trying another track, have 
spread stories hinting at possible resumption of relations between 
Mexico City and Madrid which would help kill off the Republican 
effort. Feeling locally is that Washington has the key to the situa¬ 
tion. While there is no great hope of official United States recog¬ 
nition of the Spanish Republican Committee, pro-democratic 
people here believe that should Roosevelt and Hull make some 
gesture towards Republican leader Diego Martinez Barrio, it 
would raise the hopes of millions of anti-Francoites in the Ameri¬ 
cas and Spain. These people, citing the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Teheran reunion, see in the case of the Spanish 
Republican Government a real test of the United Nations’ 
pledges. 
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DECEMBER 22ND {Montevideo) 

Good news from Washington. Secretary of State Hull makes it 
plain that the United States wants to know whether any outside 
influence unfriendly to the United Nations’ cause had any part in 
the Bolivian revolution, before recognition is granted the new 
regime. “It must never be forgotten”, he says, “that the hemi¬ 
sphere is subject to a sinister and subversive attack by the Axis, 
assisted by elements from within the hemisphere itself,” This 
statement is taken here as a solemn warning to the entire world 
that the United States, while fighting in the world struggle on 
many fronts, is still determined to avoid any possibility of letting 
the Axis get a direct or indirect foothold in this continent. But 
so far as we can see, that is the public reaction only, not that of the 
Argentine Government. 

Uruguayan Vice-President, Dr. Alberto Guani, is even more 
specific than Hull. “Recognition of the new Government”, he 
told me, “should be the subject of previous consultation among 
the nations forming the Pan-American Union.” While refusing to 
make any reference to the specific case of Bolivia, he explains that, 
in his opinion, the moment has arrived when the countries of this 
hemisphere must act collectively. “Things have changed,” he 
added. “Pan-American obligations now impose rights and duties 
on those who have contracted them, duties which affect the 
defence of the continent and harmony among the nations them¬ 
selves. The logical thing would be that each American country— 
this without any loss of sovereignty—place its problem for study 
before our society of American Nations. We still have to fight and 
continue fighting against the aggressor nations; this must not be 
forgotten,” 

Talk among diplomats here is that despite the Axis influence 
there is little likelihood Bolivia will rescind its declaration of war 
against the Axis. What is likely to occur is a series of harassing 
tactics against foreign capital investments, the revival of boundary 
disputes with neighbours, especially Chile, which bars her from a 
coveted outlet to the Pacific and the kind of trouble-making that 
makes the whole Pan-American set-up as firm as a plate of JeU-O. 

Word comes from Chile that General Penaranda has denied he 
gave his resignation, as claimed by La Paz. He insists that, con¬ 
trary to revolutionary claims, many in the Bolivian Army are 
with him, not with the boys who rushed him out. Local news is 
almost forgotten in the concentration of interest on Bolivia. 
People here in Uruguay watch each new edition of the papers, 
and get the kind of news denied Argentines by the censors. The 
Press services in Argentina are finding that they can give the 
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papers all the stories passed by the La Paz censors, but the 
Washington and London unfavourable-reaction stori^, which 
are full of nasty little questions .about how does Argentina figure 
in this, are put right on the dead spike of the telegram-covered 
news desk. All are printed here, however. 

There may be an important Argentine story in the unexpected 
announcement today that the resignations of military Interventors 
in four provinces, presented several weeks ago, had suddenly been 
accepted. General Armando Verdaguer, who has been running 
the big important province of Buenos Aires, stated that the 
National Government had decided to relieve him of his post, but 
the others. General Luis E. Villanueva of Mendoza, and Captain 
Jorge Godoy, of San Juan, keep mum. Coronel Arilobulo Vargas 
Belmonte has been appointed to the Mendoza post, but no other 
replacements are revealed. 


DECEMBER 23 RD [Montevideo) 

From diplomatic sources here I learned earlier today that the 
American Republics have already begun exchanging information 
on the question of recognition of the new Bolivian regime. 
Huddles have been going on almost round-the-clock. There is 
much interest locally in Enrique Lozada, who* has been up in 
Washington working for the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, who now announces he is to be the confidential agent in 
Washington for the new regime, apparently with the id< a of con¬ 
vincing the Yankees that Paz Estensoro and his crowd are O.K. 
It now begins to appear that the new Bolivian regime is already 
raising the anti-Semitic question in the good old Mein-Karnpf 
tradition. There have been an increasing number of Jewish 
refugees up in Bolivia—possibly as many as 40,000—and their 
presence hasn’t exactly gone down well, particularly with the 
nationalists. While some were admitted as agriculturists, most of 
them have congregated in the cities, particularly La Paz. Bolivia’s 
white population is only about 15 per cent of its four million 
inhabitants, and the refugees have, not unnaturally, been very 
noticeable. They have started all kinds of new businesses, taken 
over the running of the Sucre Palace Hotel—no Waldorf, but the 
best up there—and furnished all sorts of competition to many 
Bolivian enterprises. Some people who came down from La Paz 
recently tell me that, by and large, this has been an excellent thing 
for the country, for Bolivia lacks the stimulation of business com¬ 
petition, and needed new processes, arts and crafts. 

Months and months ago they realized resentment was growing, 
spurred on by the very group which today holds power. On the 
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night of the coup, many Jewish-owned shops were damagibd, and 
the Sucre Palace, as well as our own Embassy, were stoned. 
Officially, the Bolivian Government says nothing of this, admitting 
only that “some extremist elements got out of control” but are 
now well in hand. It has apparently realized that measures such 
as these will give a black eye that all the Argentine beef in the 
world won’t relieve, and everything is being done to hush-hush 
and keep it out of sight. 

A further explanation from Chief of Police, Colonel Emilio 
Ramirez, about the turning down of the request for a Radical 
Party convention. Ramirez regrets he “cannot accede, seeing that 
it is the aim of my superiors to avoid any activity tending to create 
unrest and perturb in any way whatsoever the fulfilment of the 
vast programme the Government has under study, one of the 
principal points of which is the union of all Argentines under a 
common principle, namely the material and moral aggrandize¬ 
ment of our country”. Does this mean a State Party is coming 
sooner than we expected? 

Franco’s “dissolution” of the Falange militia, the freeing of 
political prisoners and other steps taken several days ago are likely 
to increase Falangist espionage and fifth columnism in Latin 
America, rather than anything else. The new moves are regarded 
by Latin America—which knows and follows Spanish develop¬ 
ments far more closely than the United States—as part of a 
steadily increasing Franco retrenchment programme designed to 
give the Caudillo a way out by appeasing the United Nations. The 
Falangist Press is hailing the stories of' the dissolution and the 
other steps as proving Franco’s heart has always been in the right 
place and that Spain’s only interest is in preserving her neutrality 
and leading her own life. I’he recent bullying attacks on the 
United States and British consulates in Spain are dismissed as 
“unimportant” incidents “already condemned”. 

The dissolution decree flung at the Falange militia by Franco is 
as fraudulent as the Caudillo''s alleged amnesties for Republican 
political prisoners. Actually, it was a move designed to strengthen 
the Falangist grip on the Spanish Army. The militia, ostensibly 
dissolved as an entity, was incorporated bodily into the Regular 
Army, with the militia officers retaining their same ranks after the 
shift. In other words, the move merely packs the regular Spanish 
Army with fanatical Falangist officers and non-coms. 

At the same time, the new Spanish budget for the coming fiscal 
year contains, I learned today from A. C., a boost in the State 
appropriation for the Falange. Last year’s appropriation was 
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154,000,000 pesetas. This has been jumped to 475,000,000 pesetas 
($47,500,000)—just three times as much. And yet Franco’s 
apologists here and in the Stales are yipping that the Falange is 
being junked in Spain 1 The worst of it is that at least half of the 
Falange budget is for work in Latin America. 


DECEMBER 24TH 

Control of unions gets stronger. Colonel Peron has ordered the 
centralization in one department of all matters relating to labour 
in the Northern provinces, where trouble has been brewing among 
the poorly paid menial labourers. Conditions up there, especially 
in the quebracho districts, are almost beyond belief. Wage scales 
are barely enough to support life. Company stores get back all 
the pitiful jornales, and large prices—far higher than in Buenos 
Aires—make good living impossible; the workers arc practically 
slaves. 

The Federal Interventor of the Railway Workers’ Union, 
known as La Fraternidad, has decided to allow them to affiliate 
with the central A.F.L.-like Confederacion General del T^abajo, 
with the understanding that the latter body ‘"abstain from all 
political, ideological or related activities”. The C.G.T. is already 
well under control, and all the affiliation will do is to give the 
military one less headache to watch. Underneath this, there 
appears to be a drive to unionize all workers in the country— 
unionize, that is, in Government-controlled sindicatos. To keep 
them happy, Peron disclosed that he is considering a plan under 
which all railwaymen will be granted annual holidays with pay, 
a privilege they now lack. The City Transport Corporation in 
Buenos Aires also announced Christmas bonuses of two days’ 
wages to all workers earning up to 250 pesos ($60.00) a month. 
It is amazing how many families here manage to live, and live 
fairly well, on such salaries. 

The University of Tucuman has been intervened. No details 
given, but trouble has long been bubbling up there. 

The Bolivian situation is still open. Confidential Agent Lozada 
up in Washington denies there’s any anti-Semitism in Bolivia, 
asserts the movement had no tie-up with the Nazis and promises 
to resign if his cable to the Government demanding complete 
repudiation of any racist doctrine is not met. The Montevideo 
Committee has signed a note to all the American Republics which 
have declared war or broken relations with the Axis, recommend¬ 
ing no recognition before consultation. Argentina, of course, is 
omitted, which causes plenty of non-printable comment. 
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DECEMBER 25TH 

Fm dreaming of a white Christmas too, and only a Christmas 
tree to bring back that wish-I-was-home feeling. No matter how 
many years go by, it never does seem right to discover that Christ¬ 
mas is sun-tan and ocean-dip weather. My present to the senora 
was the news that we’re going back home, perhaps within the next 
month. It is an abundant life here in Buenos Aires, but hardly a 
full one. Each day the restrictions get stronger, the limits on 
what can be said or done more severe. If I can get the office to 
say we’ll be able to take the Clipper north and wave to the 

little old lady down in Manhattan Bay once more. The senora 
is excited. Visitors from the States told us that Calle Florida 
shops boast of silk stockings, smart gowns and fancy accessories 
that put New York’s Fifth Avenue to shame. We dine them at the 
Plaza, they roll their eyes heavenward and say: “Twenty-One and 
the Colony were never like this”. We take them out in free- 
cruising taxis, and there’s no one to share the ride. But just the 
same, we’ve seen what’s been happening underneath, and we want 
to go back to the States and add a voice, possibly just a small one, 
but a voice nevertheless, so that the folks up there can have a little 
more of a first-hand picture of what goes on down here. Some¬ 
times we think we’re losing touch with things. What the Govern¬ 
ment is doing here no longer shocks and stuns as it used to, and 
that’s a bad sign. 

Arrests of alleged communists, especially up in the Province of 
Cordoba, have been so numerous that the Central Department of 
the Radical Party there has written to the Federal interventor, 
Admiral Scasso, pleading that he take note that they are neither 
communists, fascists nor Nazis. Citing their long and honourable 
traditions, explaining that they were created to fight for an effec¬ 
tive democracy, for administrative decency and official action, 
they say that they have always complied strictly with these prin¬ 
ciples, particularly in provincial Government affairs. Their 
province (as most Argentines agree) has been one of the best run 
in the country. Nevertheless, dozens of members of the party have 
been arrested, accused of being communists. I am afraid the plea 
will fall on deaf ears. Admiral Scasso has been one of the most 
notorious of the pro-fascists in the Navy, which probably accounts 
for the excessive number of arrests in Cordoba. Resistance to the 
new regime has been stronger up there than possibly in any other 
place in the country, and the GOU, which has an extensive under¬ 
cover service in the province, appears determined to wipe it out 
once and for all. 

Capitan Ricardo Vago, Minister of Public Works, has resigned. 



No reason given. This naval officer has always been a special 
friend of the United States, and was one of the only pro-allied men 
in the Ramirez’ Cabinet. Vice-Admiral Sueyro, who keeps out of 
the limelight in his Navy Ministry, will take over Public Works, 
together with his own portfolio, for the time being. 


DECEMBER 26tH 

Military coups in at least half a dozen Latin-American Republics 
are certain to come, perhaps within six months, perhaps within a 
year, unless some kind of joint action is taken by all the Republics 
of the Americas to refuse recognition to Bolivia’s new militaristic 
regime, until its democratic motivation and aims are proved 
genuine beyond any reasonable doubt. That’s the feeling I get 
from experienced observers of every kind here. Small groups of 
authoritarian-minded Army officials, many of them Nazi-inspired 
and working with nationalists, Falangists and ultra-reactionary 
elements. within Latin America’s powerful Church, have been 
planning movements in Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Colombia and else¬ 
where, encouraged by the quick recognition granted the F amirez 
Government after its take-over. And the fine hand of the Argen¬ 
tine military and^that of Axis agents operating from Buenos Aires 
is more and more plainly evident behind the scheming. These 
movements are not revolutions, as Norteamericanos constantly and 
mistakenly call them. I keep emphasizing that fact in every bit of 
copy I write. The people don’t figure in the planning or execution, 
and only indirectly in the purpose. The Argentine coup and that 
in Bolivia were staged by such minority cliques. The nationalist 
groups which supported them (in this case, Bolivia’s Movimiento 
Nacional Revolucionario, commonly called MNR) tried to give 
to the outside world, at least, the semblance of a popular uprising. 
Those who have been watching these developments tell me that 
the powder-keg situations throughout Latin America can only be 
forestalled by some Latin-American postponed-recognition plan 
such as that proposed by Dr. Guani. For, without recognition of 
the other Good-Neighbour Republics, no American regime is likely 
to last long. Here’s the way the situation seems to stack up to me 
at this writing. 

Peru : A military opposition group seems to be growing. Presi¬ 
dent Manuel Prado, himself no lily-white character so far as 
democracy is concerned, has nevertheless been openly pro-United 
States, but he’s interested mainly in his own control. The history 
of overthrows and coups in Peru follows a familiar pattern. Presi¬ 
dent Jos6 Prado y Barreda, while serving a second term that began 
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in 1915, was driven from office on July 4, 1919. He was followed 
by Augusto Leguia y Salcedo, who ruled until he was tossed out in 
August, 1930. Leguia’s period in office was marked by material 
progress, but at the same time an increasing class dissension, social 
turmoil and a more and more crushing burden of taxation. After 
Leguia’s fall, General Sanchez Gerro assumed the Presidency. He 
lost it two years later when he was killed in a brief and abortive 
war with Colombia over the Amazon hamlet of Leticia. General 
Oscar Benavides followed to the Presidency, and was legally 
elected, and Prado succeeded him in December, 1939. 

Chile is another danger spot. Chile’s principal trend has been 
towards a more liberal Government, increased privileges for the 
masses and better social conditions. But it has not all been peaceful 
and tranquil. There were bloodless revolutions in 1924 and 1925, 
but in 1932 a military coup attempt was made that was marked by 
many deaths. Despite all the opposition efforts, however, Alessan- 
dri (Chile’s more energetic Castillo) emerged the victor, and was 
succeeded in 1938 by Aguirre Cerda, known as “Don Tinto”, for 
the rich red wine that came from his vineyards. Cerda was the 
first Chilean President to emerge from the ranks of the poor, and 
headed the only Popular Front Government in this hemisphere. 
He died on November 25, 1941. Three months later, on February 
I, 1942, Juan Antonio Rios was elected President, backed by 
more or less the same democi^alic combine which put Cerda into 
power. Chile’s extreme poverty has helped develop one of the 
largest communist parties of any country in the hemisphere, but 
to counter this there has been brewing under cover an increasingly 
potent, ultra-reactionary group, determined to bring about a 
complete volte-face. This group has the support of many wealthy 
Chilenos, and there’s more than a mere suspicion that it has also 
had inspiration and help from Argentina’s regime. 

Ecuador : Has had fourteen Presidents in thirteen years. Carlos 
Arroyo del Rio, elected in 1940, has been able to hole} on to the 
saddle, despite several revolutionary uprisings, but that doesn’t 
mean that his opposition isn’t active. 

Uruguay : One of the most liberal of La tin-American Republics, 
Uruguay, nevertheless, has been subject to strong nationalist pres¬ 
sure, and there have been a number of coup attempts. Gabriel 
Terra, named President in 1931, following a coup, declared a new 
Constitution three years later, increased the size of the Cabinet 
and made the Government over along more Parliamentary lines. 
Terra’s term was extended from 1935 to 1938, when his brother- 
in-law, General Alfredo Baldomir, succeeded him. The Nazis 
attempted to seize power in 1940, and the sudden arrival of a 
United States gunboat on a “courtesy call” helped frustrate the 
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effort. But the opposition group, led by Luis Alberto Herrera, 
tried another movement in 1942. Elections had to be postponed, 
but were eventually held, and it is a tribute to Uruguay’s essential 
democracy that Herrera was allowed to be candidate and was 
fairly defeated at the polls by Juan Jose Amezaga, who took office 
in March of this year. 

There has always been strong Argentine pressure on Uruguay, 
but it has been gradually decreasing as Uruguay has lined herself 
more with the Pan-American cause, made new and binding 
treaties with Brazil and asserted her own independence. Uruguay’s 
Army has always been small in proportion to her two million 
population, like Argentina’s to her thirteen million, but nationalist 
influences, while driven under cover, are still strong. Possibilities 
of a coup attempt are very real. It is known that nationalist-Nazi- 
inspired forces have been secretly training in Uruguay, preparing 
for “Der Tag”, and, despite the number of times they have been 
exposed, they still manage to spring up in new form. 

Needless to say, throughout the hemisphere agents of the Span¬ 
ish Falange, operating through the Spanish diplomatic offices, are 
working day and night to force fascist revolts. Many of them, 
although Spanish or Latin American by birth, have received 
Gestapo training in special schools established by General von 
Faupel’s Ibero-American Institute in Barcelona, Madrid and 
Bremen. The Emergency Committee in Montevideo keeps adding 
to its information on this international fifth column, but the lead 
for cracking down on the Nazi-Falange machine must come from 
Washington. 


DECEMBER 27TH 

Colonel Ramirez is to get his Federal police. A decree has been 
signed by the President and the Cabinet creating a force which 
will have power over the entire country, deal with crime within 
the Federal jurisdiction, guard the security of persons and 
possessions in the nation, and also man the frontiers, this latter 
with the national Gendarmerie and Prefecture of Police. Closest 
to Colonel Ramirez’ heart, however, is the provision that he will 
be responsible for internal order and for counter-espionage and 
anti-sabotage measures. The decree, in effect, makes all State and 
Municipal police subservient to the new body, which, since it 
takes orders only from the Presidency, means that it is responsible 
to no one but Colonel R. himself. Practically nothing has been 
overlooked; entry of foreigners, roads, river and aerial navigation, 
tourist traffic, security of the railroads and communications, 
power-houses and fuel plants and even the white-slave traffic. 
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Federal police, everyone admits, have long been necessary in 
Argentina, but this one looks like a super force designed as much 
to put down any possible opposition as to care for the country’s 
security. While some of its sections are supposed to be patterned 
on the the big difference is that with habeas corpus and 

Constitutional rights abolished, there’s no one to talk back when 
abuses occur, no courts to which appeal can be made and no 
other official bodies to check and control what the Federal 
police do. 

General Juan Pistarini, no great pal of the democracies, has 
been appointed Minister of Public Works. He’s believed to be a 
Gonzalez appointee, and conceivably will make sure that public 
spending, which the regime constantly increases despite promises 
of economy, gets into the right hands. He was Military Attache in 
Germany at one time before World War I, later served on tech¬ 
nical missions to Spain, and subsequently became Director- 
General of Engineers, Commander of the Army Second Division 
and Interventor in the Province of Buenos Aires. 


DECEMBER 28tH 

Bolivia denies any anti-Semitic tendencies. “It would be ab¬ 
surd to imagine there could be a Government in Bolivia inspired 
by racial doctrines,” says Major Vlilaroel. “That would lead us to 
deny the Indio-Mestizo make-up of our people to render homage 
to the alleged Aryans. What has been called anti-Semitism in 
Bolivia was simply the result of the sale of passports to certain 
refugees. Unfortunately, they entered the country as agricul¬ 
turists, and not even a half per cent of their total fell in this class. 
This provoked a protest which cannot be qualified as anti-Jewish 
or racialism. Within the country nationals and foreigners, be 
they Jews or not, enjoy the same guarantees.” All this may sound 
great, but I’ve been talking to people who have just come back 
from Bolivia, and they say the anti-Semitic situation, despite all 
the denials, is even more serious than originally believed. 

Mundo failed to arrive with the coffee and medias lunas this morn¬ 
ing. Tonight the story of why Buenos Aires’ top-circulation tab¬ 
loid failed to appear is all over the town. Not only has Mundo been 
suspended for a day, but thirty or forty other papers as well—all 
because of their brief, but apparently distasteful accounts of what 
at first seemed like a more or less routine Army duel. The extent 
of Mundo"s mis-step on Army toes is so slight that it is hard to 
understand the suspension. The story, in brief, is this: General 
Armando Verdayuer, who recently stepped down as Military In- 
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terventor of the Province of Buenos Aires, was challenged to a duel 
by Dr. Julio Moreno, whom the General some time ago tossed out 
from the Presidency of the Provincial Supreme Court for alleged 
irregularities. Dr. Moreno (not to be confused with the former 
Governor of the Province whose troubles fill up the pre-coup 
entries of this Diary) first took his dismissal without a yelp, but 
immediately following General Verdaguer’s resignation he used 
a verbal flame-thrower to blast some of his hottest “now-I-can- 
tell-you-what-I-think” remarks at the General. Verdaguer im¬ 
mediately appointed a crew of seconds to challenge Moreno to a 
duel, selecting Army Colts as weapons. The fight was held, but it 
was a phony. The General shot into the air, and Moreno fired 
over his opponent’s head, a sign—by local custom—that the 
insulted parties couldn’t be very serious. The papers were sus¬ 
pended, not for reporting this, but because they said that the 
Chief of Police at La Plata, where the duel was held, had received 
a telegram from the Presidential Secretariat, recommending all 
measures to be taken to prevent the fight. The point seems to be 
that not only did the police fail to stop it, but that the story that 
nobody really shot at anybody else was reported. Therefore the 
Presidential Secretariat was made to look silly all round, /another 
sidelight gives an insight as to how' these things operate here. 
Under the military code, the Presidential office couldn’t ask that 
the duel be called off, once the challenge had been made. News¬ 
men were told they could print the story that the reque: t to stop 
the duel had been given, but after the papers came out, somebody 
changed his mind, and all the editors who had gone ahead in good 
faith suddenly found themselves on the suspended list. Net effect 
of all this has been that what would ordinarily have passed as just 
another one of those internal scraps, got international attention. 


DECEMBER SQTH 

A coup try in Chile. And so soon that it’s just a little bit sus¬ 
picious. When, a few days ago, I noted in this journal that some¬ 
thing might be popping in Latin America, I didn’t expect con¬ 
firmation so quickly. According to the official announcement 
from Santiago, “certain individuals of recognized anti-demo- 
cratic ideology, in union with foreign elements resident in Chile”, 
were developing “a campaign of seditious character tending to 
perturb public tranc^uillity and undermine the stability of 
fundamental Chilean institutions. The elements in question are 
making use of propaganda on the basis of rumours which lack all 
foundation, attempting to get public opinion to believe that a 
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sector of the armed forces of Chile is disposed to support the anti- 
patriotic project. The Government categorically rejects that 
slanderous imputation, and declares that the country is ready 
immediately to adopt the necessary measures to energetically 
punish the responsible parties. It will expel from the territory all 
foreigners who show themselves unworthy of the hospitality 
afforded them and will place at the disposal of Chilean justice the 
remaining individuals who have made themselves deserving of 
severe sanction.” 

Impressions here are these: Something is brewing in Chile, but 
the Government hasn’t yet put its finger on it. However, an¬ 
nouncing that it has discovered a plot gives it a chance to take 
certain additional measures, and also may help scare off the 
plotters. The “mysterious foreign elements” are believed to be 
Argentine, although Chile naturally points no fingers across the 
Andes. Whatever is going on jn Santiago, this won’t be ihe last 
of it. 

From Washington, Cordell Hull confirms that the United 
States will not recognize any new Government in this hemisphere 
“instituted by force” without prior consultation with the other 
American Republics. Bolivia’s Confidential Agent beams public 
approval, and adds that the new regime has announced in advance 
that it will accept the decisions taken by the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee in Montevideo. Argentina, Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Ibarra Garcia chimes in, has not yet made up its mind. 
No comment on the fact that it was not invited to participate in 
the Inter-American discussions. Argentines are getting such a 
limited story of the Bolivian situation—which is none too clear to 
anybody—that they can hardly dope out answers to any of the 
questions on their minds. They know that their opinion will not 
make any difference to the local militares, but they would like to 
know if their country had any part in it. Not unnaturally, many 
of them dismiss the suggestion—which they’ve learned of even 
though nothing abou^t it has been printed here—as fantastic. 
The way officialdom is trying to get the story played is that the 
poor working people of Bolivia have finally revolted against the 
all-powerful absentee tin landlords, and that the United States, 
by withholding recognition, is seeking to save the day for the 
capitalist exploiters. This isn’t carried on with any definite 
announcements, of course, but by trimming down what the papers 
can print in the way of impartial comment and spoon-feeding 
certain stories into the right ears, the regime succeeds in another 
anti-United States stab. 
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DEGEM^R 3OTH 

People here are beginning to spot the shaping up of a broad 
change in the United States policy towards Latin America. The 
longer recognition of Bolivia is delayed, the better the whole 
situation is likely to be for effective democracy in Latin America. 
If democracy in every Republic becomes the concern of all 
Republics, Pan-Americanism will have become far closer to 
reality. In recent years our policy towards Latin America has 
been motivated in no small measure by the fear of being accused 
of using the big stick. United States reaction to our old practices 
in Cuba and Central America was such that we have practically 
leaned over backwards to prevent anyone accusing us of inter¬ 
ference. And all this time the Nazis have been active, helping 
themselves, under the guiSe of nationalism, to exert their own 
pressure. This has permitted the growth of many essentially 
undemocratic regimes, flowery in their praise of democracy, 
but under the surface as undemocratic as the corporate states of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. What ma) be developing now, and 
it’s certainly to be hoped for, is a stronger inter-American spirit, in 
which all the American Republics combine. If it becomes a true 
inter-American affair, then the ghost of imperialist Tio Sam may 
be eventually exorcised. It will take a lot of doing. I’hc centring 
of inter-American deliberations on the Bolivian situation in 
Montevideo is one excellent sign, for it will help to . Hay that 
feeling about inter-American affairs being dictated in Washing¬ 
ton^ Secretary Hull at his Press conference yesterday repeatedly 
passed the buck to Senor Guani, as chairman of the committee 
which sent out the consultative proposal. No one down here has 
anything but the greatest respect for Hull, but the more Latin- 
American statesmen—especially statesmen of the calibre of 
Guani—who take a lead in intcr-Arnerican affairs, the better it 
will be for our hemisphere-wide policy. Guani is in a particularly 
fortunate situation for this job, for he has aroused comparatively 
few jealousies among other Latin-American politicos, and Uru¬ 
guay’s standing is extremely good. As a small country she’s less 
subject to covetous green eyes. 

Definite facts about the Chilean situation are still hard to get. 
The Interior Ministry over there, we understand, has revealed 
that no more than forty foreigners are involved in the discovered 
coup plan, and their records are being studied. Santiago papers 
reaching here stress the fact that the Chilean Army’s.watchful 
attitude precluded any attempt to disturb the public order. El 
Mercurio calls on the Rios Government to give more details, and 
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-asks whether the conspiracy is against the present Government, 
or aims at disturbing Chile’s collaboration with the United 
Nations. By and large, Chilean public opinion seems to be with 
Rios, Also from Santiago today is a denial that Chile has already 
agreed to recognize the new Bolivian regime. Peru makes the 
same denial, but La Paz thinks both Chile and Paraguay will give 
her the nod soon. Nothing said here about Argentina, but it also 
looks as if this country will come across, regardless of what the 
others do. ^ 


DECEMBER 3 1 ST 

Last day of the year, but no rest for the weary. 

Trying to think back to December 31, 1942, to the start of this 
<liary and the situation then. ... It has been a full year for us and 
for Argentina, but it’s not the Argentina I’ve known in the past. 

. . . This is still a country of peace and prosperity, still a land that 
has missed the misery of war, the pain of starvation. . . . Nature 
tosses out favours in fistfuls, but each day brings new evidence that 
the self-anointed military is fanatically determined to make over 
this fair, rich land to its own authoritarian stamp. The world 
marches towards the freedoms of the United Nations’ declarations 
■of Cairo and Teheran, but Argeiitina, rich in things material, poor 
in liberties and freedoms, heads off on her own direction. 

Tonight’s papers bring a sharp new blow; all political parties 
are to be dissolved. I have Critic a here in front of me. Top news 
is the political party dissolution. Across the middle of the page is a 
strip of photos. Ramirez, ramrod-stiff, grins and shakes hands with 
members of the Cabinet, having just decreed the wiping out of the 
last of the groups that might have given the regime any opposi¬ 
tion. Over on the side is a long editorial: "'El no Ade la Esperanza^^ 
(The Year of Hope). ‘T944”, says Critica, “is the year of victory.” 
There is talk of Roosevelt and Churchill, Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
shek, but it is all subtle, very subtle, and very roundabout. No 
attacking the Axis, and nothing about what the coming year may 
mean to Argentina. It is an editorial that expresses the criollo 
feeling this last day of 1943. Hope, yes, but discouragement as 
well. A feeling that democracy will have to win elsewhere in the 
world before it can return to the pampa^ regardless of neutrality or 
foreign policy. 

On inside pages a Lew other items of news. A proposal by Dr. 
Manuel A. Zuloaga that Argentina should contribute to the solu¬ 
tion of post-war immigration problems by accepting a million 
•orphans, children of Latin-European origin. No men and women, 
for “their physique and morals and probably idealsr have been 
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underoiined by the war”. Just children. An ambitious scheme, 
but hardly one that will get very far. 

A year-end balance by Cabildo summing up 1943 in Argentina 
as the Nazis see it. Last year they were full of praise for Castillo, 
today he rates Cabildo^s blackest epitaph: “He was in the pay of 
the mercenary foreigners”. 

Colonel Peron, who sounds more and more like a “ham” actor 
each day, has nabbed himself the top billing spot to farewell 1943. 
All radio stations have been instructed to carry his‘ speech to the 
nation just before midnight. The setting will be perfect. Any¬ 
body who tries to tune in for a bit of tango 6r jazz to dance out the 
old year, will get Peron, followed by bells. The New Year will toll 
in as the applause-loving Colonel assures Argentines just how 
happy he intends to make them—under his pattern, of course— 
next year. But his speech won’t be the only thing to be thankful 
for. A few days ago he sent telegrams to 300 leading Argentine 
firms “ suggesting” that, as year-end gift, they should present 
bottles of wine and loaves of pan dulce (a holiday Latin-style fruit 
cake), turron and other sweets to all employees. It was a suggestion 
with a kick in it, for he asked that the companies advise him “just 
how pleased the employees had been”. Refusal under these con¬ 
ditions will be difficult. Peron gets the credit and the companies 
get the bill. Already they are calling him Colonel Santa Claus, or 
Coronet Pan Dulce. 



1944 


JANUARY 1ST, 1044 

I’ve JUST HAD a look back at my entry for January i, 1943. Argen¬ 
tine neutrality seemed to be the big question then. Now people 
have reached the point of accepting it as inevitable and thinking 
about something infinitely more serious to them—the fascist path 
down which their self-appointed Government is shoving them. 
Argentina’s New Year’s Eve gaiety, it seemed to me, wasn’t quite 
the same as last year’s. Somehow a feeling of repression was in the 
air, a feeling that there’s trouble ahead for this rich and hitherto 
self-contented land. And horn-blowing and /z^i-Z^-making seemed 
just a bit strained. 

This morning’s papers, fat with the congratulatory greetings 
which always fill their pages at this season, give the local doings 
precedence over the world news, as if suddenly aware that it can 
happen here. “Relentless Poundirlg of Hitler’s Forces,” says the 
headline over the story of how heavy bombers of the Eighth 
U.S.A. Air Force, escorted by North American and R.A.F. 
fighters, attacked military objectives in France. The suburbs of 
Paris—Argentina’s spiritual home—are bombed, but Buenos 
Aires, itself free of bombs, suflers new blows against the freedoms 
which once made it the jewel of Latin-American Republics. The 
top headlines go to the news that all political parties have been 
dissolved. The decree is brief, military-like: “One of the principal 
objectives of the June 4th patriotic movement”, it says, “was to 
put an end to the grave process of corruption which hacl resulted 
in the withdrawal of the best elements in the country from politics 
and had bred scepticism even among the best-inspired citizens. 
The political organizations did not respond to the realities of the 
nation’s political life, nor are they the authentic representatives of 
public opinion, due to the fact that they had drifted from their 
true purpose . . . and used fraud, bribes and venality . . . seeking 
private benefits to the exclusion of the country’s legitimate inter¬ 
ests. It is the decided purpose of this Government to restore the 
nation’s political life to its true course, where it will fulfil its real 
purpose in accordance with the culture and capacity of our citi¬ 
zens and our traditions.” 

That many of Argentina’s political parties had become corrupt 
and lost their standing with the people is admitted, but their arbi¬ 
trary head-chop by decree has served to strike another blow at 
those who somehow hoped the regime planned to re-establish a 
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constitutional form of government, calling on the country’s top 
statesmen to serve, regardless of previous affiliations. Next step, 
it is freely predicted, will be the formation of a State Party, like 
those in Germany and fascist Italy. 

Also today comes another move to tighten control on the 
morals, as well as the minds, of Argentina—compulsory State- 
administered Roman Catholic instruction in all schools. Anti- 
Semitic, bigoted Martinez Zuviria and his Ministry of Justice and 
Public Instruction will supervise the teaching via a new Depart¬ 
ment of Religious Instruction. Children whose parents object 
may be excused and instead will get “moral instruction and 
ethics”. We already suspect what that might be. The decree im¬ 
posing religious teaching says that the military had as one of its 
basic purposes, the re-establishment of the Constitution, adding 
that since teaching the nation’s children is “one of the most effec¬ 
tive factors in bringing about national union, it is inconceivable 
that this education should be carried out in a spirit directly 
opposed to that of the Constitution. Each and every one of the 
Constitutions given to the country from the Provisional Status of 
1815, those of 1817, the Constitutions of 1819 and 1826 down to 
the present Constitution, adopted in 1853, have always upi eld the 
Roman Catholic faith and appealed to God for Jus lice and 
strength in their application,” it adds. “To be President of the 
nation it is necessary to be a member of the Roman Cathi)lic faith. 
To put an end to corrupt administration, children must tauglu 
religion—^-anything else is atheism, which begins in the s) stematic 
repudiation of the name of God and ends in the negation of His 
existence and laws, thus destroying 6ne of the strongest lactors in 
national unity. An official school without religion is an anti-demo¬ 
cratic, unconstitutional school, which cannot prepare any child 
for the supreme honour to which all Argentines should aspire, that 
of being President.” It’s an explanation which few take seriously. 


{Note) 

Colonel Peron was bluffed out of his dramatic, end-of-the-year 
spot for his broadcast last night. He wanted to grab the micro¬ 
phone so that his closing words would chime into the Happy New 
Year, but Colonel Gonzalez, who appears to be using Ramirez to 
carry on his fight with Peron, somehow worked things so that 
Peron went on at 11.30, followed by President Ramirez just before 
midnight. “The stock market is fluctuating,” is the story that goes 
the round of the cafes today. “Ramirez has gone up to 11.55 and 
Peron is down to 11.30.” 
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JANUARY 2ND 

The shuffling of the Provincial Interventors continues as the 
regime seeks to strengthen and solidify its control. Dr. Julio 
Oscar Ojea has been named as Interventor of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, replacing the duel-fighting General Armando 
Verdaguer. Dr. Ojea has had a rather important career, repre¬ 
senting Argentina in several law congresses abroad, and has also 
had a number of political appointments in the Province of 
Buenos Aires. He’s strongly pro-nationalist. The new line-up, 
Interior Minister General Perlinger announces, will be the last 
for a while. All the Interventors submitted their resignations 
when Perlinger took over from Gilbert, and he confirmed only 
four—Colonel Ernesto Ramirez. in Entre Rios, General Jose 
Morales Bustamante in Salta, Paymaster-Inspector Francisco A. 
Senesi of the Navy in Catamarca, and Dr. Alberto Baldrich in 
Tucuman. Tfie new ones are: Cordoba: Vice-Admiral Leon S. 
Scasso (he’s one of the strongest pro-Nazis in Argentina and an 
aspirant to Argentine Gauleitership ); Santa Fe: Engineer Man¬ 
uel Arguelles; San Luis: Colonel Horacio Carranza; San Juan: 
Dr. David Uriburu (nephew of the late General); Jujuy: Colonel 
Emilio Forcher; La Rioja: Colonel Rodolfo L. Varas; Mendoza: 
Colonel Aristobuld Vargas Belmonte; Santiago del Estero: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Semberoig. 

It is still early for complete reaction to the compulsory-religious- 
teaching announcement, but the shrill cheers from the offlcial 
Catholic newspaper, El Pueblo^ are espeqially strong. Pueblo^ which 
claims to consider all sides impartially, but which is plainly anti- 
United States, and strongly against anything it considers im¬ 
moral, licentious or just liberal, gives particular praise to Martinez 
Zuviria for the step. Pueblo^ which hasn’t too high an opinion of 
the country’s youth and never fails to jump into print to show it, 
has long been calling for a Government more like that of Spain, 
for less skimpy bathing-suits, elimination of birth control and 
outlawing free love, claiming that “behind the shield of liberty 
corruption flourishes and the mercenary sell their consciences free 
and undetained”. “The liberty about which so much is said 
in speeches or in print”, says Pueblo^ “is the liberty to speak ill of 
the Government, to vociferate opinions in the streets and to pub¬ 
lish newspapers containing libels, insults and baseless attacl^ on 
authority or persons. We would do well to denounce a little of 
this liberty. Every citizen should be disciplined.” This opinion 
from Pueblo happens to be the kind of opinion which many of 
Argentina’s wealthy families advocate. Advocate, it should be 
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noted, for “the people”, since they know it doesn’t concern them, 
and they don’t worry overmuch, so long as their privileges are not 
molested. Compulsory religious teaching, they feel, is a good 
thing. It will make the poor more resigned to accepting authority, 
help fight communism, and maybe halt some of the ideas “which 
agitators are always trying to stir up”. The wealthy damas de 
sociedad, who run their pet charities for the deserving poor with 
Government assistance, are also pleased, for this will give further 
aid to their efforts. Ties between Church and State, severed with 
so much effort by democracies everywhere else, will undoubtedly 
be strengthened, but the general feeling is that it will also unite 
the Government’s opposition, which, forced underground by the 
dissolution of the political parties, will have the spur of fighting 
for its very existence. The foreign communities are especially 
disconcerted. 


JANUARY 3RD 

The Press was called round to the Palacio San Martin shortly 
after noon today so that Foreign Minister Gilbert—out of a sick 
bed specially for the purpose—could personally announce recog¬ 
nition of the fourteen-day-old Bolivian revolutionary Government. 
Looking weak and tired, Gilbert spoke indistinctly, but the double- 
talk was the same as usual. He said, in effect, that Argentina’s de¬ 
cision “did not break the solid American front, but on the con¬ 
trary strengthened it”, inasmuch as it “brought out of isolation 
one of the nations of the Americas”. Argentina’s attitude, he 
added, “confirms the circumstances proper to our international 
position”. The official communique explained that as soon as the 
Government had received sufficient information to arrive at an 
opinion regarding the scope of the Bolivian coup, steps had been 
taken for an exchange of ideas with Bolivia’s closest neighbours, 
Brazil, Paraguay and Chile. Gilbert emphasized recognition of 
Bolivia’s new military Junta was “an expression of the desire of 
the people”, but it has hit most Argentines with a sickening but 
not unexpected thud. The public’s mood, it seems to me, is one 
of futility and resignation. There appears to be little tendency 
to think or believe in fighting back. Argentines have the feeling 
that the regime is going to have its own way, regardless of public 
opinion, either in the country or the rest of the hemisphere. The 
will to resistance seems gone, at least for the present. Although, 
as a non-belligerent neutral, Argentina has not been asked to 
collaborate in any of the pre-consultation plans regarding 
Bolivian recognition, most'Argentines did not believe their Gov- 
erninent would give the nod to La Paz, if for no other reason than 



that it would confirm the many whispered stories that somehow 
Argentina had a definite part in tossing out the Penaranda Gov¬ 
ernment. That the military expected this is indicated in some 
measure by the length of its laboured memorandum, giving 
reasons for the recognition, including, no less, a string of quota¬ 
tions from United States international-law experts. 

What stand the other American Republics will take isn’t yet 
certain, but the opinion I round up here makes me think that 
they’re all going to hold back, and that the La Paz inner circle is 
already well aware of how it stands. Dr. Luis Tturralde Chinel, of 
the Bolivian Legation in Montevideo, lias apparently already 
given up hope, for he has issued a formal statement, calling 
Uruguayan Vice-President Guani “a traditional enemy of 
Bolivia”. If the La Paz Junta felt that it had any chance of a 
favourable verdict from Guam’s Inter-American C'onsultative 
Committee, it wouldn’t start tossing out scallions at its chairman. 
The report is that both Argentina and Axis agents operating from 
here had a hand in the Bolivian coup. No one knows the extent 
of this data or what the American Republics are going to do about 
it, but, should it be released, the results would undoubtedly shake 
the hemisphere and turn the gas under Argentina’s hot seat up a 
few degrees higher. 


JANUARY 4TH 

It seems the ubiquitous Fritz Mandl, who is seen only occasionally 
(usually with blondes, as if to forget ex-wife Hedy Lamarr), has 
strengthened his hand with the military and is serving as their one- 
man brain trust to build up an Argentine armament and muni¬ 
tions industry. Mandl’s publicly offered explanation of what he’s 
up to is that he’s running a bicycle factory—but there is a lot more 
than bikes coming out of his establishment these days. Mandl’s 
plants are making munitions and war materiel, and so are dozens 
and dozens of other converted factories in the big working-class 
district of Avellaneda and in other barrios out along the belt-line 
highway round Buenos Aires; plants that formerly turned out 
everything from bottle tops to car couplings, are now producing 
shells, guns and explosives. 

Unable to get United States or British arms because of Argen¬ 
tina’s insistence on neutrality, the Army, I understand from ex¬ 
cellent sources, has been able to secure all kinds of models from 
Europe, some from Spain, more from Germany through Spain. 
With these, and with Mandl’s genius and know-how, they have 
been able to produce reasonable facsimiles that pack a high death¬ 
dealing capacity. All this is kept very hush-hush, and employees 
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in the factories have been given fully as many instructions to keep 
their lips buttoned up as have the workers in United States plants. 
Army men are in charge of every such fahrica and, since it’s one 
field that they know, they have been a lot more efficient in this 
department than they have in running Government affairs. They 
have even produced a fairly good small tank and are gearing up 
for increased production. Because many of the items they need 
can no longer be imported, they have been forced to evolve sub¬ 
stitutes, and the progress they have made is really amazing. 

The military insist that Argentina has no war aims, but that it 
merely desires—as former Foreign Minister Storni explained in his 
note to Secretary Hull—to “re-establish the equilibrium” in Latin 
America, meaning to develop muscles as hard as Brazil’s. This, 
they add, is “protective security”. The Brazilian answer is that 
she arms because she is preparing to send an expeditionary force 
abroad and that, as a war participant whose ships have been sunk 
and whose citizens’ lives have been lost, her aims are not to pre¬ 
pare for any scrap with her neighbours. 

The whole question of Latin America’s rearmament is a tough 
one. Our own military experts say that the only arms that the 
States are supplying to Latin America are those necessary or con¬ 
tinental defence. They realize that shipping arms to some 
countries is like giving the baby a sizzling Roman candle and a 
box of matches and then warning them not to try to mi: , the two. 
And Argentina’s own rearming programme, especially Avhen you 
remember who is doing it, portends danger. 


JANUARY 5TH 

A new press-gag law, as severe as anything ever seen outside 
Rome and Berlin, is announced tonight. It not only gags the 
Press, but ties and knots the rope. The hypocrisy of the explana¬ 
tion offered makes it all the more amazing. “Whereas”, says the 
preamble of the decree, “the Press, in compliance with its mission, 
is carrying out a social function of first importance which has as 
its objective the direction of public information in matters of 
common welfare by means of disseminating die truth ... it is 
the duty of the State to assure to the Press the normal development 
of its activities and watch over the dignity of the right of free ex¬ 
pression of ideas, insuring that such activities shall not be affected 
by commercial interests”. 

In other words, all this is supposed to rnake sure that the Press 
remains free of what the Government considers its chief perverting 
influences—United States advertisers who give their ads only to 
pro-democratic papers. The decree also finds an excuse in Article 
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14 of the National Constitution, which declares that it is the right of 
all inhabitants of the State to publish their ideas through the Press 
without prior censorship, but (and this is the, but which matters) 
“subject to legislation which is now strengthened and amplified’^ 

Here in brief are the high points of the decree: Article i. Any¬ 
thing relating to publishing is declared of public interest and sub¬ 
ject to the new rules. Article 2. All organs edited in Argentina 
must be inscribed in a Press register, which will be set up for that 
purpose by the Under-Secretariat of Information and Press. Non¬ 
inscription means closure. Article 3. In addition to names, office 
locations, data on officials, etc-., balance sheets must be submitted 
with data on the source of all funds. All this within thirty days. 
Article 4. Prohibited are publications: “(a) Contrary to the 
general interests of the nation or which disturb public order; (h) 
which transgress Christian morals or good customs; (c) which are 
detrimental to the good relations which the nation maintains with 
friendly countries; (d) which contain injurious statements against 
public functionaries and private institutions in general; (e) which 
lower the moral or cultural standards of the people; (/) which 
publish total or partially false news, or publish material in such a 
manner as to mislead and deceive the people to the detriment of 
general or private interests.” 

Right after this comes the punch. The Under-Secretariat “will 
withdraw from circulation any publication, irrespective of its 
origin, which is considered to be outlined by the terms of this 
decree. Details will be passed to the respective authority for put¬ 
ting penal action into effect. The author, editor, and owner will 
be absolutely responsible for any news, commentary or article 
published. In the case of a clandestine edition, the proprietor of 
the printing establishment will also be responsible. Every editorial, 
article, commentary or contribution, must be published over the 
signature of its author. The original, duly signed, will be filed by the 
management for a period of sixty days. If a nom de plume is used, 
the original will, in addition, bear the real signature of the author. 

“All papers will be obliged to publish official communiquis and 
information when ordered to do so by the Under-Secretary. They 
must use these in the manner indicated by him (meaning size of 
type, position, etc.). All papers which directly or indirectly receive 
aid or assistance from foreign Powers must advise the Under¬ 
secretary and secure his approval. Newspaper concerns must 
maintain accountancy systems prescribed in the commercial 
code; must deliver their yearly balance sheets, and may also be 
required to present monthly balances. (This information, it is 
stated, will be treated with the utmost reserve, and in no case will 
it be handed to private persons.) 
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“There is to be a register of journalists, printers, etc., to which 
all those connected with papers or news distribution must be in¬ 
scribed. Those with criminal records or under trial for such 
charges, violators of the military-service laws, persons who carry 
on activities contrary to the general interests of the nation, to 
morality and to good custom, or who disturb public order, and 
constant infractors of the terms of this decree, are all banned.” 

Now as to foreign correspondents: “Correspondents and news 
agencies resident in the Republic and representing the foreign 
Press are covered by the clauses of the present decree. Of every 
news items or commentary which they transmit abroad, they 
must remit a copy, signed by the author, within four hours of its 
transmission. Transmission of all news and commentaries in 
violation of the terms of Article 4 is prohibited.” 

Infractions of any of the rules “will be liable to: (a) admoni¬ 
tion ; (b) suspension; (r) elimination from the register; (d) closing 
down of the periodical, of the company, and confiscation of the 
machinery and other implements; punishment will be applied ip 
accordance with the gravity of the infraction and the record of the 
infractor”. The Information Bureau will do the warning and sus¬ 
pending, and the Presidential Secretary the eliminating from the 
register and the closing. 

Coincident with all this is a reorganization of the Press Secre¬ 
tariat in order to handle radio, films and theatre. The General 
Press Department is to “prepare for the President and the Cabinet 
Ministers general information, news commentaries and opinions 
of interest, provide papers with official information and insure 
fulfilment of the Press statute”. 

The General Propaganda Department will “carry out and cen¬ 
tralize all State propaganda, set up a register of official publica¬ 
tions and supervise their expenses and hand out all official ads”. 
The Public Entertainment Department is to “take charge of the 
moral and cultural aspects of public entertainment; stimulate 
new film production, especially documentary pictures of national 
interest and the development of a national cinema and theatre”. 
The radio set-up will “control wireless transmission in general; 
the transmission of news and information by radio, radio advertis¬ 
ing, rules and regulations for the National Speakers’ Institute and 
a register of stations and artistic and technical personnel”. 

JANUARY 6th 

The Argentine Press, once the freest and best in Latin America, 
has been so stunned by the new Press gag law that its plans are un¬ 
certain. There’s a likelihood that if the pro-democratic papers can 
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get together, joint voluntary closings may take place, but the 
chances are slim. The series of new decrees, newspapermen ex¬ 
plain, provides such severe penalties for violations that many 
owners and editors are saying that it would only be a question of 
time before they were bound to be cited, unless they knuckled 
under completely. Most talked about is the well-remembered 
story of how Ezequiel Paz, owner of La Prensa^ once told the 
military dictatorship of General Uriburu that if a similar threat 
were carried out, his paper would move, lock, stock, and press, to 
Paris or some other place and there publish daily with a front-page 
notation that the paper could not be issued in Buenos Aires. It 
was Uriburu who backed down that time. Prerisa and Nacion 
appeared this morning with strong editorials, the latter signed by 
NacMs director, Doctor Luis Mitre, pointing out that they have 
always been the true exponents of public sentiments, and indirectly 
hinting that there might be trouble if they were further gagged. 
This new decree, they point out piivately, does not even employ 
Castillo’s flimsy excuse—the need to maintain neutrality—which 
he used to impose the state of siege back in December, 1941. I’he 
military has gone far beyond Castillo in putting papeis oh the 
carpet for even the slightest infractions of its constantly changing 
regulations. The sections of the new law which allow closings for 
anything considered contrary to the general interests, morals, 
culture, etc., means that there will always be plenty of excuses 
which can be used with little trouble. 

These new rules go into effect on February i st. 'Fhc papers here 
had been more or less expecting something like this, but the ex¬ 
tent and severity of the decree have hit them hard, General 
feeling is that Colonel Gonzalez is responsible. His increasingly 
bitter opponent. Colonel Peron, has already spread the word 
among some of his journalistic cronies that he’ll make sure the new 
bill will not be enforced “as is”. Press Censor l.advocat’s assistant. 
Major Peralta, who is especially interested in using the news-reels 
as official propaganda, has passed out the word that the decree is 
partly intended to curb the Nazi-Fascist dailies, which he thinks 
are “too indiscreet”. He objects principally to their almost out¬ 
right subsidization by the Germ tn Embassy, otherwise the general 
trend of their contents meets with his approval. 

JANUARY 7TH 

La Vanguardio^ the invariably liberal, generally well-edited daily- 
newspaper of the Socialist Party, becomes the first victim of the 
new press-gag law. “In view of the impossibility of freely com¬ 
plying with our social duty, v/e cease publication as from today”, 
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Vangmrdia says in a front-page editorial. Recalling its independ¬ 
ence since its founding on April 7, 1894, Vanguardia points out that 
“Political parties have been dissolved, theological dogma in¬ 
stalled in the schools, the Press, radio and films regimented, and 
now the Press can no longer use the pen as a method of spreading 
the truth and turning its light on the consciences of Argentines”. 
“We will be back”, Vanguardia adds. 

Other newspapers are still undecided what they will do, but it 
seems likely that most of them will give in and accept what they 
regard as the inevitable. Editorial comment coming down from 
the States shows that this new move is at least understood up there. 
“Ramirez Puts Out the Light”, is the title of a New fork Times 
editorial that minces no words. But it cannot be printed here. 
Most local editorial comments are full of vague literary allusions 
which between-the-linc readers can get. But none as^ good as 
Vanguardia's editorial, which has made such a hit that you can’t 
buy copies for a peso a copy. 

The United States has officially agreed to consult with other 
Western Hemisphere Governments before deciding on tlu^ tecog- 
nition of the, new Bolivian crowd. I understand that more and 
more information has been produced to show hovv the Argentine 
military, operating with Nazi-Fascist agents, worked under cover 

4 0 help bring about the Bolivian coup. This is being passed back 
ind forth from Mexico City to Santiago, and will be mu Led over 
by all the American Republics, before they move. There will be 
no conference as such, but the interchange of information amounts 
to practically the same thing. 


JANUARY 8th 

Much interest here in President Roosevelt's report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease expenditure, especially his figures on Latin 
America, and his observ4,uon that no aid is being furnished 
Argentina. Total Lend-Lease shipments to Latin America from 
March 1941 to October 31, 1943, amounted to $116,543,000. A 
“substantial portion” of this went to Brazil, and the military here 
would certainly like to know exactly how much. Roosevelt 
pointed out that substantially all the aid was in fighting equip¬ 
ment—guns, aircraft, military vehicles and small naval craft, 
together with materials used in ordnance plants. In return, the 
President explained, Brazil and other American Republics have 
made available to us air and naval bases in Central America and 
along the northern coast of South America. His details on how 
the Brazilian Air Force was flying United States planes on the 
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Atlantic patrol and sinking enemy subs, and his pointing up 
Brazil’s preparation to send troops to fight beside ours in Europe, 
put quite a different light on the what-are-we-getting-out-of-this 
picture than that offered by Senator Butler. 

The Argentine military, which wants to buy arms from the 
United States, not Lend-Lease them, continues to put on a front 
of indifference to the growing strength of Brazil. One Army man 
whispered the other day: ‘Tf they isolate Bolivia and ourselves, 
remember that Bolivia has copper and we shall substitute copper 
for the iron, which is practically the only thing we haven’t got”. 
This is typical of the local reaction. The copper, even if it solved 
Argentina’s problems, can’t be smelted here, could hardly be 
transported and* wouldn’t make any planes or tanks. But that 
spoils the argument, and so it’s ignored. 


JANUARY 9TH 

The compulsory teaching of Catholic religion draws a bouquet 
from Monsignor Copello, Cardinal of Buenos Aires. “The 
patriotism shown by Your Excellency in fulfilling one of the 
deepest hopes and greatest ambitions of the Argentine people, has 
recuperated for our country the morality of its great destinies, the 
path of which was shown by the great thinkers and heroes who 
forged its nationality”, he writes Ramfrez. Copello adds that this 
compulsory instruction “has laid the foundations of the peace? 
liberty, progress and social justice to which we have always 
aspired”. Great words for a move which many liberal-minded 
people here condemn as a step backward. Because schools are not 
in session, no one is certain of all the reaction this move will bring. 
Foreign communities, particularly the English srtid American, 
whose background and inclination have always been towards 
absolute freedom of religion and complete divorcement of school 
and State, feel they will have to send their children back home for 
schooling. Minister of Instruction, Martfnez Zuviria, is said to be 
preparing new text-books for poor innocents. 


JANUARY lOTH 

A bid for further labour support tonight from Colonel PenSn. 
In a national broadcast to railway workers he promises a million- 
peso subsidy for a public assistance and social-welfare clinic. All 
personnel must join the controlled union and make a monthly 
contribution. This, says Perdn, is the first act in securing unity 
between workmen and employers and the State, which the Gov¬ 
ernment has been pushing. “Public assistance and social welfare, 
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until now carried on by isolated activities of professional associa¬ 
tions, owners or the State, leads to a dispersal of effort and means, 
always prejudicial to the joint effort”, he says. The new decree 
only covers State railways, but private lines, mostly British, are 
urged not to delay in associating themselves with the scheme. 

A new clinic with looo beds for surgical patients is to be set up. 
There will be outside services in different medical specialties, a 
sanatorium for tuberculosis patients in Cosquin, in the Province 
of Cordoba, on land already owned by the railway union, 
regional medical consulting rooms, etc. Workmen’s wives and 
children will also get treatment. All in all, reaction seems to be 
that such a programme might be helpful, but everything depends 
on its administration and how it is handled by the State. 

Still plenty of attention to the Bolivian question. Consultations 
between various countries are under way, with the United States 
still holding off. Chile’s President Rios, talking to the reporters 
over in Santiago, insists his country will remain democratic, and 
intimates Chile will not recognize the new regime. By way of 
reassurance to those who fear a similar coup in Chile, Rios says: 
“The loyalty of the armed forces has never been questioned. 
They are absolutely free from political influence or interference.” 


JANUARY I2TH 

Really startling news today, but, as usual, it is regarded with 
suspicion. The anti-United States, anti-democratic, anti-Semitic, 
nationalist organizations are to be dissolved. The official an¬ 
nouncement is brief: “All parties, groups and entities known as 
nationalists must cease, together with any such groups organized 
for political purposes, whether or not they have taken part in 
election campaigns”. Reasons: “To bring about a truce in 
activities of this nature while the country is under guidance”. 
Minister of the Interior, General Perlinger, a Peron appointee, is 
to take the necessary steps. The inside story is that Peron forced 
this move because his GOU opponent. Presidential Secretary 
Gonzalez, had pushed through the dissolution of the political 
parties. Per6n favoured their controlled retention. Abolishing 
the political parties, while allowing the nationalists to continue, 
brought such a strong reaction and finger-pointing that Perdn 
demanded the nationalist groups must also go. There is no doubt 
that he also had in mind the fact that these groups were among 
Gonzalez’ principal supporters. 

What makes people suspicious is that back in August, 1941, 
Castillo, in a great show for the benefit of the democracies, 
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ordered dissolution of the very same groups. Headed by^retircd 
General Juan Bautista Molina and retired Admiral Leon Scasso, 
they merely ducked under cover, and later emerged with new 
names and a united front. Following the closing of their chief 
pro-democratic rival, Accion Argentina, last August, they grew by 
leaps and bounds, and not only acted as chief pumpers for 
neutrality, but also propagandized against what they called 
“j^flw^wz-British-Jewish capitalist-communism'’. Their dissolution 
at this time has less importance than it would have had previously, 
for many of the things for which they have fought have already 
been put into effect, particularly the demands for concentration 
camps for liberals (automatically denounced as communists), the 
strait-jacket control of all labour unions, the dissolution of free 
political parties and the gags on the pre-democratic Press, which 
the nationalists have always insisted was under the domination of 
the yanquis. 

A powerful under-cover battle seems to be going on behind the 
scenes among the members of the GOU. But according to the 
best sources I can contact, the outcome will not more than super¬ 
ficially affect Argentina’s goose step down the fascist road to 
which the Army group has committed itself. Should the fight get 
into the open, however, it might well plunge the country and the 
southern half of this hemisphere into another Nazi-sought period 
of turmoil. The present tussle is ihe strongest since that which led 
to an almost suicidal Cabinet crisis last September and October, 
following Secretary of State Hull’s crushing thumbs-down to 
Argentina’s plea for guns, planes and tanks. Combatants in this 
new fight are the forces headed by Colonel Peron and those of 
Colonel Gonzalez. Each has powerful supporters, many in key 
spots. If there is an out-and-out loser, it would not be surprising 
that he might take counter steps. 

Peron has certainly been courting attention and publicity for 
himself and seeking to win every' kind of group in the country 
from the strongly pro-democratic to the outrightly Axis. He’s 
been tipping off more and more people that he would break 
relations if he could. Gonzalez has not been asleep, however. He 
has on his side several of the Cabinet members responsible to him, 
together with the Interventors of certain provinces, the heads of 
State boards and official bodies. It’s amazing how many people 
are aware of this fight and how many realize its implications. In 
fact, this morning’s papers carry a despatch from Rio telling how 
the newspaper 0 Gloho there interviewed Gonzalez by long¬ 
distance phone and heard him say: “I speak in the name of the 
President, General Ramirez’'. Gonzalez refused to answer the 
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question as to why Argentina was the first Latin country to recog¬ 
nize Bolivia. When the Brazilian paper asked him about a recent 
article by Sumner Welles attacking Argentina’s pro-fascist policy, 
and particularly citing the control imposed by the GOU, Gon¬ 
zalez answered: “Such a question is indiscreet and I will not 
answer”. (The Sumner Welles story w^as not allowed to be 
printed here, although La Nacion has carried other articles in the 
Welles series.) Gonzalez emphasized that the Argentine people 
and its Government are friendly to Brazil, and that they would 
continue to work together to protect American interests. Asked 
about any possible sympathy or interests of the Argentine for 
the Axis, Gonzalez answered: “The Argentine people are not 
interested in the internal problems of other countries”. 


JANUARY 13 TH 

Reports are.^ growing that both the United States and the 
British are planning a crack-down on Argentian via economic 
sanctions. Such stories have been going the rounds for almost a 
year, and to some extent limited sanctions have actually been im¬ 
posed. But up to now we’ve talked of them more than we've 
carried out our threats, even though we’ve sufiered for the threat 
without gaining the advantage of the sanction itself. Secretary 
Hull, at his Press conference today, declined to confirm or deny 
the reports, and added that he had nothing to reveal at this time 
about the possil^ility that he, the British Ambassador, Lord 
Halifax, and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, had 
met to discuss the subject. From London we learn that South 
American securities generally, and not merely those of Argentina, 
have dropped as a result of the economic-sanctions reports. 
Sanctions might take several forms: a refusal to sell more goods 
to the Argentine, even further freezing of funds, a boycott on 
Argentine goods, etc. There’s plenty of evidence to indic^ite that 
the United Nations' patience with Argentina is reaching a close. 
I think the situation is definitely coming to a head, but it's being 
decided in London and Washington, not here. 

The Chilean situation seems to be clearing up somewhat. The 
resignations of two liberal members, Arturo Matte and Osvaldo 
Vial, have been turned down by President Rios. In a lengthy 
letter, Rios says that the collaboration of the Ministers has 
helped bring about reforms in the Government and that “Their 
patriotism and experience are important for the welfare of the 
country”. And for the hemisphere as well, for new upsets in the 
Latin apple-cart now would be especially dangerous. 



Formation of an Argentine official State Party patterned after 
Germany’s National-Socialists, Franco’s Falangc, and Italy’s 
Fascismo appears to be definitely under consideration, but 
decision must await the outcome of other more vital problems, 
especially the increasing pressure being applied by the States and 
Britain and the struggle for powjer and superiority now going on 
behind the scenes. Ramirez, I now learn, had never given up 
hope of being able to work with the political parties. Neither has 
Per6n. In recent weeks he had been talking to the same Radical 
Party caudillos as Ramirez. Each was trying to determine the 
"chances of his being the party candidate in a supervised election 
which would take outward democratic form, but yet be rigged to 
turn out the right way. Now that the parties have been dissolved, 
the effort seems to be to try to convince the people that something 
better will come, while, at the same time, preventing any moves 
by the people to bring about that betterment. 

One item of somewhat brighter news today after a long period 
of gloomy stories: A decree has been issued suspending the applic¬ 
ation of a previous law covering the expulsion of foreigners from 
the country for a number of offences. The preamble to the decree 
states that the measure has been taken to give an opportunity to 
those who would have been expelled under the letter of the law 
but “who in the meantime have seen the error of their ways, 
obtained means of livelihood and, by following the path of 
honesty and work, are today valued members of society”. Also 
to be forgiven are those “who, in a mistaken moment, adopted 
exotic ideologies, or perturbed the public peace”. A careful study 
is to be made of each foreigner liable to expulsion. While some 
Nazis who have been cited will benefit by this eleventh-hour re¬ 
prieve, it is expected that for the most part refugees, both those 
from Germany and from Spain, will be aided. 


JANUARY 14TH 

First the punch and then the caress. Groggy from the new 
press-gag law imposed less than a fortnight ago, the Argentine 
Press was called in today for its first Presidential mass interview 
of the New Year. Colonel Gonzalez, a broad smile on his face, did 
the interviewing; his right-hand man, Colonel Ladvocat, near by 
to shepherd the note-takers into the right places and to shush down 
any impertinent question-askers. It was supposed to have been a 
question-and-answer session, but most of the time was devoted to 
Gonzalez’ reading of a lengthy statement which more or less lined 
up a list of do’s and don’ts for the Press like these: 



“The Government is not averse to constructive and balanced 
criticism, but it is the duty of the Press to deny rumours, especially 
rumours that the regime has a fascist or Nazi tendency.*’ 

“It is up to the Press to develop a better spirit of collaboration 
with the Government.” 

“It is the duty of the Press to help ‘mould* citizens into a new 
national conscience.*’ 

And finally: “I must insist that the Press law be interpreted so 
as to prevent the return to journalism of those elements which 
perturb the cultural and educational work which has always been 
carried forward by the Argentine Press since the days of its 
birth”. 

It was a long interview, full of other veiled threats and implica¬ 
tions. Most interesting to me was what amounted to practically a 
spirited defence of the dissolved nationalist groups, which Gon¬ 
zalez said had always had the patriotic interests of the country at 
heart, although possibly at times too much of the boys-will-be- 
boys spirit moved them. ^ 

“It is our purpose”, Gonzalez said, “to prepare the country to 
take a new path in national ideology which will be formed when 
the circumstances allow and which will permit the citizens to fall 
in behind their acknowledged leaders, always provided these 
accept the true meanings of the words ‘country*, ‘home’, and 
‘Christianity’, which should be their guides through life.” 

This was regarded by some of the Press men as proving the fact 
that what the Government has in mind is the formation of a real 
one-party State. Nobody can figure out what “acknowledged 
leaders” means, but the guesses are that it refers to whatever 
leaders the military selects. 

There was no great sigh of expectation when Gonzalez an¬ 
nounced that henceforth Ramirez himself would meet the news¬ 
papermen at least once a month for the “beneficial interchange of 
ideas”. Praising the newspapers for the way in which they had 
“collaborated” with the Government, Gonzalez added that in the 
interval between June 4th and today, “the bad Press had disap¬ 
peared, not because it had been muzzled or censored, but by a 
process of purifying of the bad men who formed it”. The boys had 
little difficulty catching that one. So many papers have been sus¬ 
pended since June 4th that it has been practically impossible to 
keep track of them. A majority have been allowed to resume pub¬ 
lication, but under strict control. The Nazi-fascist Press is still 
going strong, and the papers that have definitely and permanently 
been halted are headed by La Hora^ an Eilleged communist daily 
which has always been strongly pro-democratic, and Var^yuirdxa^ 
the socialist paper which bowea out at its own volition. Even the 
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extensive “lunch” which Gonzalez offered to the Press men after 
his speech didn’t do much to make them feel better. 

The Press doesn’t get all the restrictions, however. Another de¬ 
cree just announced orders municipalities in the interior to grant 
certain tax rebates to theatres which concentrate on Argentine 
films. Those who show nothing but Argentine pictures will get 
75 per cent of their taxes back, those who make up half their pro¬ 
grammes with national films will get 40 per cent back and so on 
down the scale. This will definitely hit at Hollywood pictures, 
which have long been the most popular shown here. The national 
industry has done pretty well in developing its own audiences, 
especially in the interior, where many prefer to see pictures in 
Spanish, because following the English dialogue through Spanish 
sub-titles is not always easy for small-town audiences. The movie 
men are certain that the tax kick-backs will have a joker to them. 
So far, only Argentine news-reels and the short films have been 
pressed into the propaganda service, but feature films will 
probably be next. 


JANUARY 15 TH 

Predictions of revolutions and military coups elsewhere in Latin 
America are coming off, but much more quickly than I would 
have believed possible. News conies from Lima tonight that a 
revolutionary movement, planned to take place on December 
31st, had been frustrated “as a result of news received from con¬ 
fidential sources abroad”. Measures have been quickly taken, 
certain documents regarding the plot have been found and sub¬ 
versive elements checked, it is announced. German and Japanese 
citizens so far discovered as having been complicated have already 
been arrested and will shortly be deported. 

The December 31st plot, Lima declares, was to follow the well- 
known Nazi system. “All Jewish establishments were to be the 
object of feigned attacks, but this was discovered in time and 
halted.” The subversive elements, it added, were planning that 
disturbances should occur in Lima and in the provincial capitals. 
“No disorder had been allowed to occur because many arrests 
had been made.” The explanation, however, is not quite so easy 
as that. There’s an election coming on in Peru, and some experts 
here think that possibly the round-up move tied in with this, and 
that those nabbed were considered potentially dangerous to 
the Prado regime. Recognizing this, the Peruvian Government 
specifically denies its action was in any way related to the forth* 
coming campaign, noting that “special care has been taken not to 
violate the right of any groups”, and adding: “We can say with 
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pride that it is the first time in the history of Peru that four years 
of constitutional government have gone by without a single 
subversive movement having been registered”. 

The Bolivian situation is still open. Lend-Lease shipments have 
been stopped and, until further notice, all applications for export 
to Bolivia will have to be cleared through Economic Administra¬ 
tion Headquarters in Washington. 

Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla, has proposed a 
conference to discuss the Bolivian situation, but this does not 
appear likely, since the American Republics are already ex¬ 
changing information, and will probably reach a conclusion 
without having to sit down together. 

Important news from Chile. Axis properties there are to be 
nationalized, which will put them under official control, and 
probably help halt many of the activities which the Nazis have 
been using to build up their own position for the post-war period. 
It’s the very step which those experts to wffiom I talked last 
November have been urging as the only way in which Axis 
economic influence can be elimiiiaied. 'Upose concerns which are 
taken over by Chile and whose status is cleared ma> then be 
removed from the United Stales and British blacklist. 

Even the birds are to be controlled now, say the wags, and it’s 
quite official. Latest sealed-and-stamped decree puts all Argen¬ 
tine pigeons '‘fit for use in national service” under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of War, The General Interior Com¬ 
munications C^ommand will direct all pigeon-flying activities, 
official or private; w ill deline the type of birds which are con¬ 
sidered suitable for national defence purposes and will create 
regional pigeon-flying organizations. Rules under wffiich they 
can operate must be submitted to the military for approval. All 
pigeons coming within the scope of the new measures shall bear a 
distinctive identification mark and their owners be entered in a 
special register. Insiders say that pigeon control has always been 
a favourite hobby of Ramirez’, w ho feels that carrier pigeons ha\ e 
an important w^artime role. He has raised and trained many of 
his own. 

A few export statistics for 1943 are given out today by the Statis¬ 
tical Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. They show an 
increase in exports of 22*1 per cent in value as compared with the 
figures for 1942, while tonnage show^ only a small decrease of 
0*3. Total value of Argentina’s exports during 1943 has risen 
from 1,788,958,000 to 2,184,705,000 pesos, accounted for in part 
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by the increase in the export volume and value of animals on the 
hoof, dairy products, pastoral by-products, etc. The greater part 
of the increase in value has been caused by the demand for a 
number of manufactured articles for which there is keen com¬ 
petition on an ever-rising war market. 


JANUARY I 6th 

Last night, at dinner^ we were just having sherry when the 
chandeliers began to shake. “It’s those people upstairs running 
around again!” our host remarked. But a few minutes later, 
when one of the boys from the U.P. called, we learned it was some¬ 
thing else—an earthquake up in the Province of San Juan. For 
three hours all communications were cut off, but finally rescue 
parties got through from the provincial capital of Mendoza in the 
rich, grape-growing and wine-making district close to the Andes. 
At this writing, only part of the story is known, but there are at 
least several hundred dead, 70 per cent of the city has been 
damaged and possibly thousands injured. According to the early 
reports, the initial quakes caused a panic. They came just at the 
time when many were sitting down to dinner, and struck without 
warning. The first quake continued for almost an hour, with a 
terrible rumbling and roaring underground to add to the fright. 
Not only was the city of San Juan hit, but much of the area round 
about was badly shaken. All sorts of medical help is already being 
sent up from Buenos Aires, from Mendoza and from Cordoba. 
No one is yet certain how serious is the damage, but the Army has 
announced it has taken charge and will carry through. Impossible 
to get a plane seat up to Mendoza, but a train may be available 
later today. 


{Later) 

The San Juan earthquake has been far more serious than any¬ 
one at first believed. Until tonight’s papers came out, the 
public had only a small idea of what was happening, because, for 
some reason, the authorities decided they wanted to control all 
the news being broadcast and forbade anything but official 
announcements on the air. As a result, while listeners in every 
other country of the hemisphere had all the details available from 
San Juan, nothing could be broadcast here except the very brief 
official hand-outs. The need for blood-donofS became so great, 
however, that broadcasters were finally allowed to open up but 
only to carry an appeal by Colonel Peron. 

Estimates of the number killed vary. Critica says 3^oo dead and 
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7000 injured. Noticias Grajicas is a little more reserved. A few eye¬ 
witness accounts have come down, but what’s really happened is 
still pretty much a mystery. Appeals for pesos are already being 
made, special trains have gone forward with food, clothing and 
medical assistance, both from Buenos Aires and from Mendoza. 
Theatres and motion-picture houses throughout the nation have 
been closed. 


{Still Later) 

Per6n has just addressed the country on a nation-wide hook-up. 
If the Government’s purpose in forbidding broadcasts about the 
catastrophe was not to alarm the Argentine people, the Coronel 
has frustrated it. Nothing could have been more frightening than 
his account. The ban on news broadcasts has been lifted. You 
already get a very clear impression that the regime is out to 
prove how much it is helping the people of San Juan, but there 
seems to be much rivalry between the different departments— 
each colonel wants to be able to claim the glory. Permits from one 
department are not accepted by the others. Peron’s Secret, '^iat of 
Labour and Welfare seems to be in the lead. I'he Press Secre¬ 
tariat, Peron’s office, and the Radio Communications Depart¬ 
ment each give contradictory orders to the Press and radio. 
Ramirez is leaving for San Juan tomorrow with several Ministers, 
but Peron will remain behind to run the show here. 


JANUARY iBtH {ScU Juatl) 

This is San Juan—last week a sunny, tree-lined, grape-pressing 
village at the foothills of the Andes, today a Dante-like inferno, 
destroyed as few war towns have been broken; ruined, groggy and 
terrified of a new', earth-opening terror that still rumbles and 
groans underground. You stand in the central Plaza 25 de Mayo, 
now an improvised open-air hospital, as medicos^ police, soldiers 
and civilians, eyes dust-rimmed, cheeks hollow, parched lips 
tightly clenched, try to sort out the still critical cases and send 
them to Mendoza, to Buenos Aires or anywhere away from here. 
“There is only one thing to be done,” they tell you. “Evacuate 
the city, then dynamite what remains. It’s impossible to build 
here again.” 

Some of the streets have been cleared, emergency lighting set 
up for relief workers. But there’s no ^vater, no place to cook the 
vast and sometimes useless amounts of food sent up. Funeral 
pyres, watched by silent, blank-eyed crowds, smoke night and day. 
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Walking the streets, you get the feeling of what it must have been 
like when death—not the expected death of war, but the black 
death of the earth—vomited in the night. San Juan is a city 
without a smile, a city of tragic reunions and ever-present 
shadows. 

San Juan and Argentina were totally unprepared for the catas¬ 
trophe. Stories you hear send chills up the spine. The first shock 
was the most heart-clutching of all. Those still alive groped 
blindly in the black night, tearing at masses of rubble in the des¬ 
perate hope of finding loved ones. Hardly a house unruined, and 
no place to turn for help. It was not until hours later that ambu¬ 
lances began to arrive from Mendoza, that those uninjured were 
able to establish some semblance of order so as to aid those to 
whom aid might still be given. 

The Government issues pompous communiques^ grandiosely 
worded, describing its own supposedly efficient and prompt meas¬ 
ures. The people of San Juan—if they hear only half of these 
grandiloquent claims—grin wryly, tremble with anger and mutter 
imprecations. ‘‘.Son unos animales^'^ they stutter, “nnoi' animales 
locos''' The Interventor of the Province, David Uriburu, has been 
superseded by the Military Interventor, Colonel Sosa Molina, a 
man with a ruthless reputation for iron-handedhess. Whatever 
the civil authorities command is promptly countermanded by the 
military, and the bitter tug of war—a replica of that going on in 
Buenos Aires—continues, while the people suffer and are tortured 
in the constant wrangling between one and the other. All that 
seems of real importance to the military is the impression they are 
creating. The earthquake has been their heaven-sent opportunity, 
and with it they are playing politics. Perhaps some of those buried 
alive might yet have been rescued, but the demolition squads are 
suddenly delayed in their work. The President is to arrive, the 
streets and roads must be cleared first. Confused, the tired rescue 
squads start throwing back the rubble on to the terrible sepulchres 
under which the dead lie, so that the President's car may pass 
impressively through cleared roadways—tangible proof of mili¬ 
tary efficiency! 

In nearby Mendoza, kind-hearted citizens present themselves 
to the Police Department, beg to be allowed to take home some pf 
the hundreds of homeless oi'phans crowded into the patio; 
children who, after mind-searing experiences, have been herded 
there for two days, without food, and sleeping out in the open. 
“Ah, no,” say the police. “They can’t be taken away. You sec, 
the Minister is arriving tomorrow, and he’ll want to inspect them.” 
Yes, inspect them and be photographed doing it. 
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JANUARY 19TH {San Juan) 

The real hero of the San Juan tragedy has been a young engi¬ 
neer who held the loudspeaker concession in one of the plazas. 
He was on his way to a church to attend the tragedy-marked 
wedding whose entire party is still buried under the ruins of the 
church. Taking his equipment, because it was a San Juan cus¬ 
tom to broadcast these ceremonies, he was about to enter the 
church. A friend stopped him for a chat, and so saved his life. 
When the earthquake came, the engineer in double time had his 
equipment up, and tirelessly, for days on end, worked at hb 
microphone, broadcasting news of those saved for their families to 
hear. His husky, tired voice is a sound Sanjuaninos will remember 
forever in their prayers. 

Carlos Taquini, Radio El Mundob famous commentator 
(traitor, to Argentine Nazis, who hate his reading of “bad** news 
from the battle fronts), broadcasting from the Plaza 25 de Mayo, 
carried on—but with blanched countenance—as the stretcher- 
bearers deposited mutilated bodies, just extracted from the ruins, 
at his feet. 

When President Ramirez arrived, a Mass was held in the open 
plaza, amidst the wounded and the rescued. As Taejuini an¬ 
nounced the President, the earth started to rumble menacingly, 
horribly. Instinctively all present were propelled forward in a 
mad rush. Then their Argentine sense of dignity suddenly re¬ 
asserted itself. The General—whatever else he may be—at that 
moment had his valour vindicated. He stood to attention once 
more, and the minute’s silence he had asked for was observed 
by the crowd, while underfoot Nature rumbled her awesome 
protest. 

The San Juan tragedy has proved valuable in one sense—the 
discovery as to what people are close to Ramirez, if the crowd 
accompanying him to San Juan was any criterion. In charge of 
the Presidential bodyguards on the train was young Leopoldo 
Lugones, the local Himmler, who seems to have recovered from 
his recent beating. “How can Ramirez admit to his confidence 
a man who has published insulting remarks about Senora 
Ramirez?” is a question the newsmen kept asking. The rest of the 
entourage despise Lugones^ who has no officially designated post. 
The Nazi Trans-Ocean representative was one of the most 
favoured reportei's on the Presidential train. There had been a 
great deal said about the simplicity of the President’s manner of 
living, of how he gave orders that only one dish was to be served 
on the Presidential train, thus sharing the hardships of the suffer¬ 
ing* iSawJttaniVioj'. One local newsman told me that 1600 pesos 
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worth of cigarettes were consumed en route. Officially the crowd of 
hangers on, officials and so on who travelled with him are supposed 
to pay their way, but this never happens. However, my inform¬ 
ant added his belief that Ramirez is sincere in his feeling for tjic 
people and anxious to do all he can, but it’s impossible for one 
man to do everything—especially when those surrounding him 
are really only interested in their personal power and ambition. 

On the train back Ramirez talked of the horrors he had seen, the 
collaboration he hemed to get from the country to relieve and re¬ 
build San Juan. “I must have this collaboration, I shall have it 
and ... if it’s not given to me, I shall take measures to get it.” 
On the one hand he keeps insisting that the whole country is with 
him, on the other he threatens to make the country go with him. 
Can he have a split personality? 


JANUARY 22ND 

A ‘‘once-and-for-all” showdown on Nazi, fascist and Falangist 
fifth-columning activities still going on in Latin America through 
Argentina’s open Axis doorway seems to be shaping up. Washing¬ 
ton and London have determined to force the issue to a finish as 
the result of an increasing number of incidents; latest the arrest 
of an Axis-spying Argentine consul by British authorities at 
Trinidad. The detention of the Consul, Oscar Hellmuth, was the 
result of the United Nations’ counter-espionage spotting of his 
activities with enemy agents in Argentina and Europe. Ki\pwing 
from long and bitter experience that they’d be unable to get much 
co-operation from Argentine officialdom if Hellmuth were de¬ 
nounced in Buenos Aires, they allowed him to board the Spanish 
vessel Cabo de Hornos in October and had the British nab him when 
his ship called at the control port of Trinidad. 

Hellmuth’s arrest—revealed to the public last night—has, I 
understand, capped an airtight case which the British, the United 
States and some co-operative Latin Republics have been working 
on for some time. Some of the details were sent back here on 
January 15th—the night of the earthquake—with the direct 
warning to the Ramirez Government that the now-or-never time 
had arrived. The showdown would have come earlier, excg>t for 
the San Juan earthquake, which moro^or less put things on; but 
now the United Nations arc again pressing Argentina. 

The Government announced today, not without considerable 
embarrassment, that it had already proceeded to make other 
arrests and had ordered *^thc dismissal of the official who appears 
implicated’', plus “an investigation of the whole'matter and 
adoption of necessary measures to put an end to all activities which 
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arc contrary fo our international policy”. No information as yet 
regarding those already held, but people familiar with the manner 
in which Berlin has been using Madrid agents more and more as 
its eyes and ears in Latin America, say that many higher-ups are 
involved—^if Argentina is willing to go after them. The Hellmuth 
case is only one incident. Secretary Hull, in announcing United 
Stotes non-reco^tion of Bolivia, spoke of outside agents, but 
chdn’t mention that they might have some connection with Argen¬ 
tina. Still, the impression is definite here that the subversive 
forces—whether or not they were Argentine—were at least 
operating from Argentina and with knowledge of the regime. 

Another case disclosed today by the newspaper La Razon in 
Montevideo: A plot to break the inter-American front through 
efforts directed by the German Embassy in Buenos Aires. Razon 
yesterday splashed copies of a code message signed by one Rupert 
Weilhartcr, described as an official of the German Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, directed to Robert Kellmann, a Reich agent in 
Brazil. It detailed Hitler’s hope for action in 1944 to damage 
relations between Brazil and the United States by the use of all 
anti-Semitic, anti-democratic elements who were to create inci¬ 
dents and disturbances. The Montevideo police this afternoon 
added further details, declaring a similar letter was sent to Axis 
agents throughout Latin Amenca by Dr. Mcynen, Nazi Charg6 
d*Affaires in Buenos Aires, and that certain steps, including the 
arrest of Enrique Jurges, an important Nazi agent operating in 
Uruguay, had already been taken. Jurges, it was stated, admitted 
possession of the original letter, which pointed out how both 
Brazil and Uruguay were to be focal p)oints in the Nazi effort; 
how pro-Nazi military and political leaders were to be employed, 
and now these steps to break the all-American front would cut 
down the shipment of vital war materials needed by the United 
Nations. 

Argentina’s failure to follow up on the spy-ring disclosed by the 
arrest and sentencing last month of the young Spanish medical 
student, Rosendo Almozara Lombera, is another important case. 
Still another is the way Spanish ships operating in the South 
Atlantic between Buenos Aires and Spanish ports have been carry¬ 
ing contraband for Axis submarines—cases which have been 
repeatedly denounced in London’s House of Commons without 
rcsultihg action. These facts, plus the recent incident of a Ger¬ 
man armed merchant ship^sunk off the Brazilian coast, flying the 
Argentine flag (although this was officially denied by Buenos 
Aires), have seemingly convinced the Unitea Nations that this ia 
the time to strike against continued activities menacing the hemi¬ 
sphere and endangering United Nations’ lives, ships and sup|dics. 
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1 understand that while it has been put in diplomatic language, 
the inference both from the United States and England is that if 
Argentina doesn’t break with the Axis and help bring about a 
cessation of these operations, Ambassador Kelly and Ambassador 
Armour will be recalled home, this time for good, and the United 
Nations will break with Argentina. Furthermore, Washington 
would then probably let out some of the information it has been 
gathering since long before the war began to show just what has 
happened here, particularly what has happened since the new 
regime took office last June. Some of the data involving the 
Bolivian coup has already been exchanged with other American 
Republics, and if made public, would probably cause the Argen¬ 
tine people themselves to throw out the regime. 


[Note) 

Hellmuth was an insurance agent here for many years; had an 
extensive list of clients. When the war began he lost many of his 
English and American customers and his Nazi activities were 
intensified. Apparently this was common knowledge, at least to 
those who made it their business to investigate such things. About 
ten months ago he suddenly disappeared, and few knew at that 
time that he had been appointed to a consular post by the F'oreign 
Office, then headed by Enrique Ruiz Guihazu. One of the things 
that will be interesting to find out is how he got the job, especially 
considering that now Ruiz Guihazu is soon to go to Spain as 
Argentine Ambassador, the only Castillo Minister to return to an 
important post under the military. 


JANUARY 2 3RD 

Faced with a virtual ultimatum, the military is supposed to be 
in hot and heavy session to decide who will do the breaking— 
Argentina with the Axis or the United Nations with Argentina. 
This morning’s papers appear with a story from Montevideo of an 
interview given there by Admiral Jones H. Ingram, Commander 
of the Allied Naval Forces in the South Atlantic. Only part of the 
full story IS printed here. Ingram’s indirect warnings to Argen¬ 
tina, as I heard them on short-wave radio last night, are omitted, 
but there’s no doubt but that the military got the full text, and 
that it also knows just how many vessels, planes, etc., Ingram has 
with him on his unexpected “courtesy call” across the Rio de la 
Plata. “The United States and Brazil”, Ingram says, “have suffi¬ 
cient strength to frustrate whatever intent the Ajas might have 
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against this hemisphere. The South Atlantic has been cleaned up 
of Axis boats.” f 

Another bit of news the colonels will have to chew over today is 
the pending decision of this hemisphere’s countries which have 
not yet spoken that they will refuse to recognize Bolivia. Argen¬ 
tina stands more and more alone, and with the heat on. It’s a 
very uncomfortable position. 

Colonel Peron, resplendent in white tunic and oozing per¬ 
sonality, made his highly publicized appearance on Calle Florida 
yesterday morning, at the popular promenade hour, surrounded 
by a bevy of theatre, film and radio stars, brandishing money¬ 
boxes for the San Juan victims. There is not sufficient theatricality 
in the Argentine character for this publicity campaign to arouse 
cither admiration or respect, and it’s my opinion that the CoroneVs 
shares have dropped considerably as a result of his prancing and 
preening. It offends the Argentine sense of dignity. The innate 
generosity of the Argentine people, however, has never before had 
so great a chance to prove itself. They are giving, and doing it 
generously, ungrudgingly and spontaneously, whatever they think 
of the Government’s antics and mistakes. 

Last night a benefit festival was given in Luna Park. The place 
was packed. At first there was a certain handclapping for official 
personages, but too many speeches curbed enthusiasm. The con¬ 
trast between applause for artistas and for officials was notable. 
For instance, late in the programme Alberto Castillo, ian^o singer 
(banned from the air by Radiocomunicaciones until he modified his 
style), was given an unprecedented ovation, which brought the 
house down. No sooner had he stepped on the platform than it 
began. Fortunately, Ramirez had already left. Speeches ran 
first. Ramirez improvised, and very badly. It was very evident 
that a threat that he would take care of non-co-operators popped 
out of him before he had time to think, and he spent the rest of his 
speech trying to remedy the error. As an improvisation it was also 
a floundering gaffe. He talked about “improving this improvisa¬ 
tion”. Per6n had apparently gone very well prepared to speak. 
They call him ‘^Johnny Flute” {Pfeiferhanelein)^ explaining that’s 
the way he’s “affectionately known to his mentors at the German 
Embassy”. 


JANUARY 124TH 

All the GOU battles of the past must be fading into nothingness 
compaired to the one that is going on now. The temperature has 
been run up another dozen degrees, and a majority of the inner 
circle of the regime are said to be convinced that a break with the 
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Axis will have to be made, possibly before the end of the week. No 
one can quite figure out just who is in favour of taking the plunge 
and who still insists upon waiting and trying to find a solution. - 
One story says Per6n fights the break, partially because he wanted 
to have it come about in such a way so that he would get the credit. 
Others insist Presidential Secretary Gonzalez is the chief oppo¬ 
nent. In any case, the most important thing is that the screws are 
being made tighter and tighter, and that even though the regime 
will not change its internal policy one bit, it may be forced to at 
least cut the Gordian knot linking it with the Ajos. 

The United States has decided not to recognize Bolivia’s new 
military Government, and the blow hits Argentina’s military 
regime just as much as it smacks Bolivia. With die announcement 
from Washington came dispatches from Venezuela, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic and Guatemala. Our State De¬ 
partment says that it has “been aware that subversive groups 
hostile to the Allied cause have been plotting disturbances against 
American Governments operating in defence of the hemisphere 
against Axis aggression”. It charges the Bolivian Government 
was overthrown by force under circumstances linking this action 
with these subversive groups. “The most important and urgent 
question arising from this development in Bolivia is the fact that 
this is but one act committed by a general subversive movement, 
.having for its purpose steadily expanding activities on the con¬ 
tinent. These developments, viewed in the light of information 
the American Republics have been exchanging among themselves, 
dispose negatively of the matter of the United States Govern¬ 
ment’s recognizing the present revolutionary Junta at La Paz. 
The inter-American system, built up over the past ten years, has 
had for one of its purpioses the defence of the sovereign Republics 
of the hemisphere against aggression or intervention in their 
domestic affairs by itifluences operating outside the hemisphere 
and outside their individual frontiers.” 

Washington’s statement ends with a hope that the “freedom- 
loving people of the American Republics, including those of 
Bolivia, who have the good will of the Government and people of 
the United States, will understand this decision as taken in further¬ 
ance of the aforesaid purpose”. 

The announcement brings a public moan of pain from Bolivia’s 
new confidential agent in Washington, Fernando Iturraldc, who 
calls it “a great injustice”. He gives assurance, nevertheless, that 
Bolivian officials will “continue to work tirelessly for the things in 
which we believe with the hope that our efforts will eventually 
bring the reward of understanding and faith in our cause from 
other sovereign nation^”. He further insists the Bolivian Jmta 
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was a popular movement whose first concern was “to assure 
greatest co-operation for the United States and the other demo¬ 
cracies, adherence to the Atlantic Charter and desire for closer 
economic co-operation*’. He cited measures against the Jap and 
Axis firms, adding: “This movement has been misunderstood 
cither through lack of full knowledge of its aims or through listen¬ 
ing only to the ^oups unfriendly to us. We are no menace to any 
democratic nation. On the contrary, we seek to promote the 
democratic welfare.” But no one seems to be paying much atten¬ 
tion to Iturralde, for the issue is far bigger. 

The refusal of all the American Republics but Argentina to 
recognize Bolivia should certainly help frustrate the plans for 
similar military coups elsewhere in the Americas and further 
isolate Argentina. It may be just the additional push needed to 
swing the Argentine seesaw and force a break in relations. 


JANUARY 25TH 

Argentina is on edge today over the possibility of a brer* k with 
the Axis. But nothing can yet be said in the papers about it, even 
though stories appeared in the New York dailies this morning and 
were re-transmitted back hcr% by the Press services. They got no 
farther than the incoming cable desks, however. Radio people 
have been warned to say nothing, but the Montevideo broad¬ 
casters, not bound by such restrictions, have been announcing a 
break is coming, that Foreign Minister Gilbert has resigned and 
that the confirmation will be announced shortly. The Cabinet is 
to meet this afternoon, and an official communi^ is promised for 
this evening. Last night, we understand, the top shots of the 
GOU were in lengthy session, but what, if any, decision they 
reached is not yet known. 


{Later) 

A break with the Axis is definite. It is not yet proclaimed 
officially, but you don’t need any crystal ball to know that to¬ 
night’s screaming headlines that “Argentina’s hospitality has been 
betrayed” and that a “vast espionage ring has been discovered”, 
are as definite as anything that could be asked. Newspaper 
editors were called in to the Under-Secretariat of Press and 
Information this afternoon and told they might splash the news 
across their front pages, emphasizing the hospitality angle and 
also stressing that the Government had “takc^ energetic meas¬ 
ures”, Editors who thought they’d have nothing mpre exciting to 
report than a mass in Plaza Congreso in honour of the San Juan 



earthquake victims, rushed back to their offices, got out the big 
type they’ve been saving ever since Pearl Harbour, and went to 
town. 

Critica was particularly gleeful, blowing up one of its ugliest pic¬ 
tures of Hitler on the front page and explaining that Der Fuehrer, 
“who until today had pretended to be a friend of our country, had 
actually been employing a policy of espionage whose activities 
are now completely understood by the Argentine Government”. 
Inside were columns and columns about past cases of Axis espion¬ 
age in Argentina. Fearful of going too far, Critica confined most 
of these to incidents which occurred before the present regime took 
over, particularly spy activities during the term when Baron Her¬ 
mann von Thermann was Ambassador to Argentina. Vice- 
President Farrell has flown back from an inspection tour in the 
Southern lake region around Bariloche. The Cabinet is now in 
session. Papers recall the case of the Graf Spec sailors, the espion¬ 
age denounced by the since-dissolved Congressional Committee 
which probed Axis activities, the work of German Naval Attach^ 
Captain Dietrich Niebuhr. Pampero, which always sells more 
copies than usual on such occasions as this (curious portehos want 
to hear what the other side has to say), mentions nothing but the 
return of F'arrell. * 


{Later) 

Ramirez spoke to the nation over all radio stations at nine 
o’clock tonight, but confined himself entirely to steps taken to 
raise funds for San Juan. Everybody tuned in, expecting some¬ 
thing really hot. All they got were vague generalities which had 
no connection with the Axis situation. The sudden headline 
barrage caught most people out on a limb. Many Argentines 
hadn’t the least idea the Hellmuth case had any really great 
importance, but reading tonight’s papers, they quickly grasped 
the fact that the amhiente was being prepared for a break in exactly 
the same way Hitler used to whip up the German people about 
alleged maltreatment of his ever-handy minority, and they hardly 
know’ what to expect next. The inner Cabinet is supposed to be 
meeting tonight, and a number of newspapers are staying up, 
hoping to get a break—both ways. 

The San Juan tragedy is practically pushed out of the window, 
although this morning’s Mass held in the vast plaza leading up to 
the steps of Congreso drew out a crowd of thousands, most of them 
employees from offices ordered closed for the occasion. 

Great Britain has decided not to recognize the new Bolivian 
Government. The news is not unexpected, and neither is Foreign 
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Secretary Anthony Eden’s announcement that information in 
British hands “demqnstrates that this event is related to the 
activities of subversive groups hostile to the cause of the United 
Nations, which are worfeng in Western Europe”. British support 
for the Good-Neighbour policy is important, for rivalry between 
Britain and the United States is certain to develop in Latin 
America after the war, and thefe’s a difference between good 
healthy competition and using policy to aid business. 

I learn from La Paz that the public there h^ received the non¬ 
recognition news quietly. The La Paz Junta apparently still hopes 
to prove its good intentions. La Calle, official newspaper of the 
revolutionary forces, charges that mining magnates and members 
of the deposed Peharanda Government influenced the decisions 
taken abroad, but it’s a weak excuse. 


JANUARY 26th 

At ten o’clock this morning the Prensa siren went off. A few 
minutes later the official announcement came over the air. rgen- 
tina has severed relations with the Axis because of “proofs pro¬ 
vided by the Federal {>olicc regarding the existence of a vast 
espionage network to the detriment of countries closely linked to 
us by traditional ties and friendship. These criminal activities”, 
the announcement added, “are directly attributable to the Ger¬ 
man and Japanese Governments; they are similar to other;* com¬ 
mitted previously by agents at present awaiting trial. Continu¬ 
ance of these illicit activities makes the presence of the German 
and Japanese diplomatic representatives sheltered under diplo¬ 
matic privileges, incompatible with the safety of the continent. 
The seriousness and persistence of the acts proved against thern, 
together with the evident participation of foreign diplomatic 
representatives in espionage activities, make it necessary to^ 
re-define Argentine international policy in the light of new 
circumstances.” 

The President, it was added, would speak to the nation an hour 
and a half later. But even while the siren blew, the Buenos Aires 
public seemed almost indifferent. Police were on hand all over 
downtown Buenos Aires to prevent any demonstrations. The 
only crowd permitted was one down in Plaza Mayo, where loud¬ 
speakers were being put up to allow the crowd to hear Ramirez 
address. In front of the newspaper bulletin boards the usual 
curious groups were perhaps doubled, but there was no cheering, 
no vivas and no great excitement. 

Ramirez’ speech emphasized the same points the newspaper 
editors had been instructed to play up—Argentina’s hospitality 
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had been violated ... it was the local police and nobody else 
who had discovered the espionage . . . Argentine sentiments 
would be wounded by the continued presence of German and 
Japanese diplomatic representatives and, furthermore, “there can 
be no excuses; nor can there be any explanations which will 
justify the actions and plans of those who, within the Republic or 
in relation with her, conspire against her national sovereignty. 
... We will never tolerate nor will we permit that ideologies 
contrary to our republican structure or to its guaranteed mani¬ 
festations of sovereignty should take root in even one milimetre of 
Argentina’s territory.” There was more talk about American 
unity, but nothing to really get your teeth into. 

The notes to the Axis diplomatic representatives, German 
Charg6 d’Affaires Meynen and Japanese Ambassador Baron 
Shutomii, also emphasized that investigations leading to discovery 
of espionage had been made by the Argentine Government, 
noting: “These activities were not only carried out for the benefit 
of the German Government, but were directly organized by that 
Government with the intervention of officials of that Embassy. 
Under these circumstances, and taking into account the systema¬ 
tic repetition of these activities which threatened the sovereignty 
and security of Argentina, this Government has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that it is impossible to maintain diplomatic relations.” 
General Gilbert’s official statement regarding the German spy 
organization gives comparatively few details, but emphasizes tne 
same points. The military is determined to claim the credit, and 
not let the move appear forced and, all in all, that’s probably just 
as well. 

The public is asking plenty of questions. How severe will the 
round-up of Axis spies, saboteurs and propagandists be, especially 
those operating under nationalist cloaks? Will the German firms 
—the big banks, the vast electrical, construction, financial, drug 
and other houses—be immediately shuttered and taken over, or 
will they, as they have in some other Latin countries, be allowed 
to robe themselves in the Argentine flag and keep going ? Will the 
doors now be opened for the pro-democratic forces, who so far 
have been treated practically as enemies? 

And, most important of all, what will be the internal situation? 
The question of the Spanish Falangist ojperations centring in 
Buenos Aires is also vital, for severance oi ties with Berlin and 
Tokyo will still give Madrid a free hand. 

The main effects of the Axis break will be the closing of the 
German and Japanese Embassies, which have served as the diplo¬ 
matically immune headquarters for basic Axis activities here, ind 
the cutting of wirclessi cable and telephone links with Berlin and 
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Tokyo by which the Axis has had an open twenty-four-hour-a- 
day line oyer which to pass information. It’s still early to tell how 
far Washington will go in extending Argentina the kind of Lend- 
Lease aid given Brazil and other Latin countries;, and how quickly 
the United States will be able to forget the past. What part 
Argentina may have had in the creation of the unrecognized 
military Bolivian Government also causes plenty of comment. 

Breath-taking versions of what really happened at last night’s 
meeting of the GOU held behind heavily guarded doors in the 
Municipal Building now used by Perdn’s Secretariat are already 
going the rounds. The meeting started shortly after 6 p.m.; lasted 
until early this morning. At least fifty commanders of the various 
branches of the services attended, and it must have been a hot 
and heavy session. One group, it’s said, was prepared to organize 
a revolt to prevent the break. This was frustrated by the fact that 
Peron, and Colonel Ramirez, who supported him, turned against 
the move, despite the oath they had previously taken to maintain 
relations at all costs. Although their organizations were officially 
dissolved a few weeks ago, four thousand nationalists stood at 
strategic points throughout the city, waiting for the order to 
march. Peron’s defection altered all their plans—the Government 
was prepared to arrest the lot. General Gilbert, it is leported, 
brought to the meeting the dossier on Axis spy activities which the 
United Nations diplomats had handed in just before the San Juan 
earthquake. In one hand he had the decree breaking relations 
and in the other his resignation, explaining the Army chiels could 
have one or the other. They demanded Gilbert stay. Some of the 
hotheads, it is reported, were quite prepared tp accept war with 
the United States, if necessary. 

Still another coup attempt to stir up the turbulent Latin mael¬ 
strom. The Paraguayan Government announces it has frustrated 
an attempted revolution at dawn today. A communiqui issued by 
the Ministry of the Interior of Asuncidn says units of the deposed 
Liberal Party and allied organizations tried to take possession of 
the police headquarters and the Army barracks. The guards were 
surprised, but nevertheless repelled the attempt after a short but 
violent fight. One of the coup leaders, Ayala Calderon of the 
Army Reserve, was killed. It is hard to imagine Argentina involved 
in this attempt, since the Ramirez Government and that of 
General Morinigo have been so close. Yet the real leader of to¬ 
day’s attempt, Coronel Arturo Bray, a retired Paraguayan Army 
officer, has been residing in exile in Buenos Aires, and apparently 
left here only a few days ago. Paraguay says that several other 
members of the group have been identified, and that the police 
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will continue an investigation to “establish responsibility and 
take immediate and decisive action against the disturbers of 
order”. It will be hard to get further details out of tightly cen¬ 
sored Paraguay. 


JANUARY 27 TH 

Pleasure, approval, but nothing remotely resembling unre¬ 
strained enthusiasm—that about sums up the reaction of the 
Argentine people to the sudden breaking of diplomatic relations. 
The pro-democratic Press, which has been fighting and hoping 
for a break for a long time, this morning turns out the^kind of 
superlatives which only Latin editorial framers and headline 
writers can produce. The Nazi-fascist sheets either confine them¬ 
selves to straight reporting or weaseling. But the people, judged 
from a sampling of opinion in the cafes, talks with others in offices, 
clubs and homes, and idea and impression swapping with news 
and radio people, diplomats and proverbial ear-to-the-ground 
experts, get down to these points: 

(1) As in Washington, London and elsewhere, the mass of 
Argentine people are waiting for the next steps—the real round¬ 
ing up of Axis spies, the closing down of totalitarian commercial 
activities and the energetic halting of propagandizing, espionage 
and sabotage. Frankly, most of them don’t expect much. 

(2) The question of how far the military will go is one now tear¬ 
ing the GOU. Most Argentines can’t see how the bitter-enders 
can remain in the Government. Resignations are expected. Some 
say the whole Cabinet will walk out, others that Foreign Ministei 
Gilbert, strongly pro-Axis Public Instruction Minister Martinea 
Zuviria, and Finance Minister Ameghino, are to quit. There arc 
tales that some of these Ministers are already under protective 
arrest. 

(3) Despite all the efforts of the Ramirez regime to attribute 
the break to discovery of a spy ring by their own police, the people 
know that the move was involuntary, which is a bitter pill foi 
many, even those with pro-democratic sentiments, to swallow. 
National pride has been hurt. ‘Tf they had done it last June or 
even before the note exchange between Hull and Storni, it would 
have been different,” they say. 

(4) There is also a strong impression that Secretary Hull still 
holds the turnscrew to compel further action: the information 
linking the military with the Bolivian and other anti-democratic 
plotting in South America. So far all the people have been told is 
abou\ the arrest of Consul Hellmuth. Whatever information the 
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United States and the other Latin-American Republics exchanged 
before deciding not to recognize Bolivia is, Argentines feel, known 
throughout the hemisphere. # 

(5) “Now we’ll never get rid of the military!” is another com¬ 
mon reaction from strongly pro-democratic Argentines. They 
hoped that something might have occurred to force out the 
increasingly totalitarian-minded regime, break with the Axis and 
restore democracy at the same time. The fact that one has come 
without’the other means the military will be able to retain its 
power for longer, especially if it outwardly gives evidence of pro- 
United Nations co-operation. 

(6) Many Argentines have been so conditioned to neutrality, 
to the fact that it has brought them advantages of abundant food, 
practically no rationing, continued trade from their own brightly 
painted merchant vessels, etc., that a sudden break has stunned 
them. Pro-Axis nationalists have already started planting rumours 
that “this will mean prices are bound to rise, as the United States 
will require more of Argentina’s food production”, that “taxes will 
go up as a result of the need to spend more for defence”, that boats 
will be sunk, and even that the Nazis will try an outright attack on 
Buenos Aires. The percentage of truth in any of these makes no 
difference so far as the rumour and hate-building purposes arc 
concerned, 

(7) Demonstrations have been prohibited, strict order imposed 
and papers advised just how they should play up the news. (Jritica 
has already been suspended for three days for an over-enthusiastic 
we’ve-been-saying-this-for-years editorial. But Pampeio goes on. 

(8) Those most pleased are the truly pro-democratic Argentines, 
of whom there are many, the pro-democratic business men who 
feel that restrictions now hampering United States-Argentine 
trade may be lifted, and the far-seeing Argentines who hope to see 
their country truly line up with the democracies. 

From what we gathered here, reaction abroad has also been 
•omewhat more restrained than back in June. Cordell Hull’s 
Press conference statement that he presumed Argentina would 
adopt “other measures” is allowed to be printed, but under small 
headlines. Hull refused to say whether Argentina’s action might 
cause the United States to reconsider its position on the Bolivian 
recognition, adding he had seen too many persons get into trouble 
by talking too much and prematurely, and that he would rather 
not say anything further on the subject at this time, I agree. 
British reaction also appears restrained, but Reuter’s account from 
London seems designed to try to convince Argentina that Britain 
knew all along a break was coming. Ambassador Armour and 
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Britain’s Ambassador Kelly both give out almost identical state¬ 
ments, which fact causes more comment than their assertion that 
^the news “would undoubtedly be received with gratification” in 
their respective capitals. ^ 


JANUARY 28th 

Communications with the Axis have been definitely cut, and 
commercial and financial interchange with Berlin and Tokyo 
ordered suppressed. Pampero has also been closed, practically by 
invitation of its bitterly resentful editor, Enrique Oses. All of this 
has had a good effect, but there’s still a strange atmosphere in 
Buenos Aires, an atmosphere compounded partly of a sense of 
shame that the break had to come about this way and partly of 
resentment from nationalists and middle-of-the-road Argentines 
who saw advantages in their country’s long hemisphere fence- 
sitting. Ramirez’ statement yesterday warning extremists who 
would deny liberties to others against making “any attempt to 
take advantage of the situation” is particularly emphasized by 
Prensa^ which has picked out this section of his speech, apparently 
in the hope it means nationalists cannot be allowed to continue 
under cover. But the speech can be read many ways, and people 
are interpreting it according to their own sentiments. 

“They’ve broken and el Presidente promises, so let’s give them 
a chance,” says one group. “Yes,” says an even larger number, 
“they’ve broken. But only under pressure and the promises are 
the same kind they’ve made before.” 

Guarded as some of the Press reactions from the States re¬ 
printed here have been, the comment and the statements of various 
British, American and Latin leaders are far more enthusiastic 
than are the second-thoughts of the Argentine people. The 
Government’s decision to maintain *'tranquilidad’\ its continued 
touchiness over any inference that its action was not simply the 
result of discovering that “Argentine hospitality and sovereignty 
had been violated”, make it apparent to most observers that the 
military intends going its own way as long as possible. 

Official reason given for the Pampero closing is of special inter¬ 
est, and has caused plenty of talk. Pampero*s method of achieving 
its farewell bow was to splash top headlines over its front page 
quoting the military’s original June 4th promises of continued 
neutrality and explaining that breaking relations was a complete 
turn from tradition. In padlocking Pampero, the Presidential 
Secretariat said that “no Argentine has the right to doubt the 
word of the First Ms^stratc”, even apparently if he turns on those 
who thought him their best pal. There is no doubt but that any- 
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body who pokes into the Government’s locked closets again will 
get the same treatment. 

Some additional facts are beginning to leak out about the 
extent of Axis spy activities here. Apparently there have been two 
main groups of German spies, one reporting directly to the Nazi 
Embassy, and the other headed by Hitler’s personal agent, 
reputedly a Herr Hamisch, who owns a small factory out near the 
Sets de Septiembre airport in the suburbs of Buenos Aires. He has 
been here a long time and, I understand, is married to an Argen¬ 
tine and has two sons. If the authorities are really serious about 
cleaning out the Axis spies, they can possibly use the old detective 
trick of putting one group against the other to force out confes¬ 
sions. Japanese spy activities have also been rarely investigated. 

Holding his Press conference a day before scheduled time, 
Ramirez yesterday told the newsmen that he did not consider this 
the moment to go into all the measures which might be taken to 
implement the breaking of relations, but he did emphasize that 
the step was directed against Governments, not individuals, and 
that “the great majority of Germans and Japanese resident in this 
country will repudiate and condemn as severely as have the Argen¬ 
tines, their Government’s attitude”, as if anxious to keep their 
good will. He promised no exceptional steps would be taken 
against them ‘‘unless by their behaviour they have failed to under¬ 
stand our aims, and thus become unworthy of our confidence”. 
Later on, again letting the world know the break meant no 
change in internal policy, he said purely national problems could 
not be dealt with on the basis of ideology. The dissolution of 
political parties, he added, does not mean that the Government 
thinks political opinion should not group itself in accordance with 
its sentiments. “The moment will arrive when political tendencies 
can be organized and prepared to face the future.” 


JANUARY 29TH 

General Rawson, a constant headache to the colonels ever since 
June 4th, has again pushed his way into the midst of things and 
raised a row which may cause trouble. In a congratulatory letter 
to Ramirez, Rawson, wrapping himself in the mantle of “chief of 
the revolution”, conveyea his congratulations on the Axis break, 
declaring it fulfilled “one of the fundamental principles of the 
revolution; returning to the nation with all firmness its historic 
mission among the Americas^^.^ Routine stuff it might appear, 
but since the colonels have never accepted Rawson as anything 
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more than the officer who marched at the head of the troops, the 
answer was not long in bouncing back. Ramirez himself did not 
even deign to reply. Instead, Colonel Gonzalez sent back a sting¬ 
ing reply—copies to all the papers—which said, in part, that the 
President, in the interests of truth, was “obliged to remind the 
Ambassador that the revolution had no other chiefs than those of 
the Arrtiy and Navy, nor any other purpose than the recovery 
and strengthening of Argentina’s sovereignty”. Furthermore, the 
revolution was “conceived for eminently patriotic reasons and did 
not have, nor could it ever have had, as one of its purposes, the 
rupture of relations with one of the belligerent parties, for it has 
always been the traditional policy of the country to maintain 
peace and harmony with all the people of the world”. 

Rawson’s answer to this—not yet allowed to be published—is 
his resignation and a repeated insistence that he is right. From the 
beginning, he heatedly asserts, the revolution was made to “res¬ 
tore Argentina to the community of her American sisters through 
the faithful fulfilment of her pacts and international treaties. Not 
to proclaim this now would be to detract from its historic impor¬ 
tance. I resigned the office which you now occupy to avoid vio¬ 
lence which would have given the impression of a fight for power, 
and with the purpose of maintaining an increasing respect to the 
country towards its armed forces. But I cannot resign the part I 
played and which Your Excellency knows. Today, at a moment 
when I believed myself spiritually nearer to your Government, I 
find that I am even more distant than ever.” 

I am rather inclined to believe that Rawson would have broken 
relations with the Axis is he had remained President, but the 
colonels have no desire to build him up or to let anyone get the 
impression that cutting the links of Berlin and Tokyo was one of 
their aims. Their story is that everything was just dandy until 
they discovered the Axis had been operating here and that it was 
for this reason the break was suddenly necessary. 

Some of the more violent pro-Axis officials up in the city of 
Tucuman have been going to great pains to show just how they 
feel about the break. The Municipal Commissioner in Tucuman, 
Federico Marcelo ibarguren, issued a decree that the sudden 
change was the result of pressure from international capitalists, 
and ordered all flags flown at half-mast for a week, as a sign of 
mourning for Argentina. The Interventor of the National Univer¬ 
sity of Tucuman, Santiago de Estrada, joined right in with his 
Axis pal, ordered the college closed for a period of seven days by 
way of mourning “for the humiliation implied by the Govern¬ 
ment’s decree ceding to foreign influence”. Regardless of how 
many of the militares agree with the idea of putting flags at half- 
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mast, it’s pretty certain that the Administration will have to do 
something by way of reprimanding Ibarguren and Estrada. 


JANUARY 30 TH 

The behind-the-scenes battle which has threatened to upset the 
regime seems to have ended in a truce, at least a temporary one. 
The top leaders of the GOU have signed a public letter to Rami¬ 
rez expressing their confidence and solidarity, and further 
chastising Rawson for his statement that he (Rawson) was the 
real leader of the revolution and that breaking with the Axis was 
the underlying motive. The colonels say they might have ignored 
Rawson’s statements, which they “attributed to mistaken estima¬ 
tion of the true facts, but insistent repetition of them, disproved by 
events, obliges us, who were actors in the event, to deviate from 
this traditional line of conduct”. The final paragraph of. their 
letter contains one of those back-handed compliments which the 
colonels seem constantly to toss at Ramirez. “Though it is true, 
as you yourself have stated, that the revolution did not liave any 
other chiefs than the officers of the Army and Navy, nor ai y other 
purpose than that of restoring and safeguarding our national 
sovereignty, it is also the truth that—and this we proclaim under 
our word of honour as soldiers and Argentines--that yon were and 
are the brain and nerve of that historical movement.’' In other 
words, there was no head, but it was Ramirez. Which means that 
for the time being Ramirez will continue as the front m in. 

'Fomorrow we leave Argentina, and this chapter of Argentine 
Diary at last closes. We leave a country which has not yet seen 
the kind of black-out that we expect to find when we reach our 
destination, but we cannot help but feel that Argentina's bright 
lights are blanketed out by a much deeper one, and the lights will 
not so easily switch on again. The concentration camps, the regi¬ 
mentation, the repression, the abolition of Congress and of free 
speech, the incipient racial discrimination and the jailings—these 
have not really hurt so far. Or at least they have not bitten deep 
enough into the soul of this people. For the military have worked 
on much the same technique as the torturers of the Middle Ages, 
granting their victims enough of a breathing spell between each 
experiment—but gradually sapping away their will to resistance. 

But there is still hope in my heart for Argentina—for the real 
Argentina. As I leave I note signs that prove the people are get¬ 
ting their second wind. And their determination to free their 
country is developing, not so much in busy, self-centred Buenos 
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Aires alone, but out in the pampa, in the cities of the interior, 
among students and the working classes and among the saner 
pro-democratic elements of the Army itself. How soon it will 
come someone else will have to report. This is my adios. 


{UEnvoi) 

Ramirez went the way of Castillo in February. And the State 
Department in Washington refused to recognize General Farrell, 
his successor, as the head of the legal Government of Argentina. 
The difference between Ramirez and Farrell was the monumental 
difference between Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum. But the 
change in nominal “Presidents” gave the State Department a good 
opportunity to repair its earlier mistake in according recognition 
to the Perdn Junta when it bore the name of the Ramirez Govern¬ 
ment. At the moment it is still very hot news. 

But a much bigger news story broke earlier in the same month, 
and this one died after a day. I have it before me as I write. It is 
a copyrighted story out of Washington, and it has not been repu¬ 
diated by the Government. Moreover, it is a story I have already 
heard from a responsible Latin-American diplomat. 

Briefly, the story asserts that the State Department report on 
the Bolivian revolution contained documented evidence proving 
that one, Luis Aranguren, transmitted funds and instructions 
from Nazis and fascists in Buenos Aires to the ringleaders of the 
fascist re])el Junta in La Paz. What makes this story so hot is the 
fact that Senor Aranguren happens to be the chief of the Spanish 
Falange in Bolivia. He is also the Secretary of the Spanish Lega¬ 
tion in La Paz, 

Of what real avail, then, was the hemispheric break with Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Mussolini’s Italy? Spain is also an Axis nation, 
and, in Latin-American affairs, Spain is a most important Axis 
nation. Hitler still can and does reach into Latin-American 
nations through the Spanish Falange and the Spanish commercial 
and diplomatic offlees. 

Marshal Goering once said th/?t “Spain is the key to two con¬ 
tinents”. He knew what he was saying. 

Today Argentina and Bolivia head the fascist parade in Latin 
America. But they march to a tune played by the band in Madrid 
—and the tune is called by Berlin. This march will not end until 
Spain is once again a democratic nation. 
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